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PREFACE. 
— = 


Tur celebrity of Dr. BLAIR has been long 
eſtabliſhed as a claſſical writer, a critic, a mo- 
raliſt, and a divine. His works recommend 
themſelves, as well by the weight and import- 
ance of his obſervations, as by the ſtrength and 
TRA his language. 


The paſſages hare ſelefted are not frittered 
down to mere apothegms, and ſingle maxims z 
but contain fine illuſtrations, and, in ſome in- 
ſtances, complete eſſays on the reſpective ſub- 


| Jets. They are adorned with all the charms 


which language will admit, without injury to its 
ſtrength. 


It may not be unneceſſary to point out the 
advantages of ſuch a companion for the pocket. 
Could we eftimate the time waſted in the inter- 
vals of buſineſs and amuſement, it would be 
found to bear a conſiderable proportion to the 
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length of human life. But he that carries 2 
book of this nature in his pocket, will be able 
to redeem many valuable hours: not to ſay how 
uſeful it muſt be to have ſuch a Monitor at hand; 
from how many ſcenes of diſſipation it may guard, 
or how many acts of folly it may prevent. 


: | Thoſe who compare this Edition with the 


former, will immediately perceive it to be more 


than doubled in its ſize. The enlargements have 
been chiefly from the two laſt volumes of the 


_ Author's Sermons, which were not publiſhed 
when the former appeared. — 


The Eprros has only to add, that, if the 


Reader receives as much pleaſure and inſtrue- 


* 


tion from the peruſal, as he did in the compilas 


tion, he will be more than atisfied—he will be 
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SENTIMENTAL BEAUTIES 
DR. BLAIR: 
AFFABILITY.” 
N order to render ourſelves amiable in ſociety, _ 
we ſhould correct every appearance af harſh- 
neſs in our behaviour. That courteſy ſhould 
diſtinguiſh our demeanour, which ſprings, not 
ſo much from ſtudied politeneſs, as from a mild 
and gentle heart. We ſhould follow the cuſtoms 
of the world in matters indifferent; but ſtop 
when they become ſinful, Our manners ought 
to be ſimple and natural, and of courſe they will 
3 Abe engaging. Affectation is certain deformity 
By forming themſelves on fantaſtic models, and 
vying with one another in every reigning folly, 


the young begin with being eee, and end 
in being vicious and immoral. 
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ANXIETx, THE VICE OF AGE. 


JSNORANCE of what | is good or evil, mould 

correct anxiety about worldly ſucceſs. As 
raſhneſs is the vice of youth, the oppoſite ex- 
tremes of immoderate care is the vice of advanc- _ 
ing years; but ſince attention is ſo often fruſtrat- 
ed, it ſhould never be allowed to deprive us of 
tranquillity ; that degree of uncertainty therefore 
ought to render us temperate in purſuit, calm the 
Se e 0 of Os. and a and cure the pain 
of anxiety. 3 


Anxiety is the poiſon-of human liſe. It is the 
parent of many fins, and of more miſeries. In a 
world where every thing is ſo doubtful—where 
we may ſucceed in our wiſh, and be miſerable, 
— where we may be diſappointed, and be bleſſed 
in the diſappointment ; what means a reſtleſs ſtir 
and commotion of the mind? Solicitude cannot 

alter the courſe, or unravel the intricacy of hu- 
man events—Curioſity cannot pierce through the 
cloud which the Supreme Being hath made im- 
penetrable to the human eye—Wiſdom commands 

f to retire after he has done all that was in- 
cumbent. on him, and to poſſeſs his mind in peace. 
By going beyond this point, by giving himſelf 
up to immoderate concern about unknown events, 
| | 6 
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BEAUTIES OF BLAIR. * 
he can do nothing to advance this ſucceſs, and 
does much to ruin his peace ;—he plants within 
his breaſt the thorn which is long to gall him 
—To the vanity of life he adds vexation of ſpi- 
rit, which is wholly of his own creation, not of 
divine appointment. f - 


For the dubious goods of this world were never 
deſigned by God to raiſe ſuch eager attachment. 
They were given to man for his occaſional re- 

freſhment, not for his chief felicity: by ſetting 

an exceſſive value upon objects which were in- 
tended only for his ſecondary regard, he changes 
their nature. Seeking more ſatisfation from 
them than they are able to afford, he receives leſs 

than they might give; from a miſtaken care to 
ſecure his n W himſelf © cer- 


 AVARICE, 


| INE of the vices of old age, which appears 
| I the moſt unaccountable, is that covetous 
1 attachment to worldly intereſt with which it is 
p often charged. But this too can naturally be 
. deduced from the ſenſe of its — and 
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4  - BEAUTIES OF BLAIR. 
In proportion as the vigour both of body and 
mind declines, timidity may be expected to en- 
creaſe. With anxious and fearful eye, the aged 
look forward to the evils which threaten them, 
and to the changes which may befal. Hence, 
are they apt eo overvalue riches, as the inſtru- 
ments of their defence againſt theſe dangers, and 
as the moſt W de e 8 
ſolitude and diſreſpect. ” 


But though this cautious e may de juſ- 
tified; ſordid avarice can by no means be excuſed. 
They ſhould be charitable and do good. They 
ſhould mix beneficence to their friends, with - 
cheerful enjoyment of the comforts which befit 
their ſtate. They will then receive the returns 
of real reſpect and love. Otherways, by their 
riches, they procure no more than pretended de- 
monſtrations of regard; while their ill-zudged 
EE accaſion: many ſecret wiſhes for their 


* Chilled by the hand of time the heart loſes that 
tender ſenſibility, with which it ones entered in- 

to the concerns and ſorrows of others. How- 
ever, as in every period of life, humanity and 
friendſhip contribute to happineſs, it is both. our 
duty and intereſt to cheriſh the remains of the 


8 kind eee nor _—_ them to be blunted or 
e 5 


BEAUTIES OF BLAIR, 5 
deſtroyed by ſordid avarice. We ſhould not, 
from having ſuffered much in the courſe of our 
long pilgrimage, become callous to the ſufferings 
of others. But, remembering we ſtill are men, 
ſtudy to keep our 3 n of hu- 
man woe. * 


Practiſed in the ways of men, we are apt to 
be ſuſpicious of deſign and fraud; for the know- 
ledge and diſtruſt of mankind too often go toge- 
ther. We ſhould not however ſuffer that wary 

caution, which is the fruit of experience, to 
dwindle into craft; for amidſt the falſehoods of 
men, integrity is the beſt defence: he who con- 
tinueth to the end to walk uprightly, — con- 
—_ to "ws ſurely. 


AWE. 


WE is the firſt ſentiment which ariſes in the 

ſoul at the view of greatneſs. But in the 

heart of a devout man, it is a ſolemn and elevat- 

ing, not a dejected emotion; for he glows, ra- 
ther than trembles, in the divine preſence. It 

is not the ſuperſtitious dread of unknown 

| Oy but the homage yielded by the NEAT to 


wake him, 


6 BEAUTIES: OF- BLAIR, 


him, ene de hct and belt of 
beings. S 


8 viewed . would be a for- 
midable object. But, conſidered in conjunction 
with the moral perfections of the divine nature, 
it ſerves to heighten devotion. 


MAN OF BUSINESS. 


N uninterrupted intercourſe with the world 
£ 3. oppreſſes the man of buſineſs and ambition. 
The ſtrongeſt ſpirit muſt at length fail and fink 
under it. The happieſt temper muſt be ſoured 
by inceſſant returns of the oppoſition, the incon- 
Nancy and treachery of men. For he who lives 
always in the buſtle of the world, lives in a per- 
petual warfare: here, an enemy encounters; there, 

à xival ſupplants him. The ingratitude of a 
friend ſtings him this hour, and the pride of a 
ſuperior wounds him the next. In vain he flies 
for relief to trifling amuſements. Theſe may 
afford a temporary opiate to care; but they com- 
municate no ſtrength to the mind. On the con- 
trary, 2 leave it more ſoft and defenceleſs, 
noleſtations and injuries. renew the . 


COM. 


BEAUTIES or BLAIR 7 
COMPASSION. 

\OMPASSION is an emotion of which we 
O ought never to be aſhamed, Graceful, par- 
_ ticularly in youth, is the fear of ſympathy, and 
the heart that melts at the tale of woe. We 
ſhould not permit eaſe and indulgence to contract 
our affections, and wrap us up in ſelfiſh enjoy- 
ment. But we ſhould accuſtom ourſelves to 
think of the diſtreſſes of human life, of the ſoli- 
tary cottage, the dying parent, and the weeping 
orphan. Nor ought we ever to ſport with pain 


mim en m eee nor treat 
2 t with wanton 1 | 


4 1 has been objected, and it is to be feared with 
| ſome reaſon, that female converſation is too fre- 
quently tinctured with a cenſorious ſpirit, and 
that ladies are ſeldom apt to diſcover much ten- 
derneſs for the errors of a fallen ſiſter. No ar- 
nnen no nn 85 


Ts inſult over the miſeries of an ak 
creature is inhuman, not to compaſſionate them 
is unchriſtian. The worthy -part of the ſex al- 
ways expreſs-themſelves humanely on the failings 
of others, in proportion to their own undeviating 
goodneſs, and by that gentle virtue are. prompted 

2 18 | | ; to 


8 BEAUTIES OF BLAIR: 

to alleviate the diſtreſſes of the unfortunate and 
wretched ; it prevents us from retaliating inju- 
ries; and reſtrains our ſevere on and an- 


| CONSCIEN CE. 


Donne the gay and active periods of life, 
L ſinners elude, in ſome meaſure, its force. 
Carried round in the whirl of affairs and plea- 
ſures; intent on contrivance, eager in purſuit, 
amuſed by hope, or elated by enjoyment, they 
are ſheltered by that croud of trifles which ſur- 
rounds them from ſerious thought. But con- 
ſcience 1 power to remain ee 
«i ME | 


In the dark . ſolitary 5 of diſtreſs, the 
recollection of the paſt becomes dreadful. It 
exhibits a life thrown away in vanities and follies, 
or conſumed in flagitiouſneſs and fin : crimes riſe 
in their native deformity. How miferable the 
ſtate of that man condemned to endure at once 
OO yas IE TIN eee 


Bros ap 


But 
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But a clear conſcience enjoys, in the worſt 
conjunction of human life, a peace, a dignity, 
an elevation of mind peculiar to virtue, not a 
preſumptuous boaſt of innocence. The better a 
man is, he will be more humble and ſenſible in 
his failings. Of his piety and virtue, he reaps 
the fruits in the ſeaſon of adverſity: the im- 
provement he makes; the temperate ſpirit with 
which he enjoys thoſe advantages; the beneficent 
actions which he performed, and the good exam- 
ple which he ſet to others, remain behind. 


By the memory of theſe, he enjoys his proſpe- _ 
rity a ſecond time in reflection. His mind has 
no load; futurity no terrors. For reflection 


_ the lonely houſe of poverty, and attends 
atious nnn 


CONSTAN CY AND FIRMNESS OF ACTION. 


7 great motives which produce theſe muſt 

be of a palpable and ſtriking kind. A di- 

vine legiſlator uttering his voice from heaven; 
an omniſcient witneſs beholding us in all our re- 
treats ; —an Almighty governor ſtretching forth 
his arm to puniſh or reward, diſcloſing the ſe- 
_ crets of the inviſible world, informing us of per- 
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petual reſt prepared hereafter for the righteous, 
and of TP and, wrath awaiting the 
wicked. i 


1 Theſe conliderations overawe the world; ſup- 
port integrity, and check guilt; they add to vir- 
tue that ſolemnity which ſhould ever characteriſe 
it to the admonitions of conſcience _ give 
the | DOR of law. | | 


Al 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
1 
| 
| 
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CONTENT. 


JURING' the whole progreſs of 8 | 
events, the principal materials of our 
* en or uneaſineſs, lie within ourſelves. 
Every age will prove burdenſome to thoſe 
- who have no fund of happineſs in their own 
breaſts. Could they be preſerved from all 
infirmities of frame; could they have beſtowed 
upon them, if it were poſſible, perpetual youth; 
ſtill they would be reſtleſs and miſerable, through 
the influence of ill- governed paſſions It is not 
ſurprizing that ſuch people are peeviſh, and que- 
rulous when old. Unjuſtly they impute to their 
time of life that miſery, with which . vices 
and follies — 11 _ 1 
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BEAUTIES OF BLAIR. ' 
Whereas, to good men, no period of life is 
inſupportable, becauſe they draw their chief hap- 
pineſs from ſources which are independent of age 
er time; Wiſdom, Piety, and Virtue, grow not 
61d with our bodies; they ſuffer no decay from 
length of days; to them belon gs wor age ages 
and unfading Am 


MANS DANGER AND SECURITY IN 
YOUTH. 


J. that period of life too often characterized by 

forward preſumption and headlong purſuit, 
flf-conceit is the great ſource of thoſe dangers to 
which men are expoſed; and it is peculiarly un- 
fortunate, that the age which ſtands moſt in need 
of the counſel of the wiſe, ſhould be the moſt 
prone to contemn it. Confident in the opinions 
which they adopt, and in the meaſures which 
they purſue, the bliſs which youth aim at is, in 
their opinion, fully apparent. It is not the dan- 
ger of miſtake, but the failure of ſucceſs, which 
they dread, Activity to ſeize, not ſagacity to 
diſcern, is the only requiſite which they value. 


The whole ſtate of nature is now become a 
ſcene of deluſion to the ſenſoal mind. Hardly 
any 
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any thing is what it appears to be: and what 
flatters moſt is always fartheſt from reality.— 
There are voices which ſing around us, but 
whoſe ſtrains allure to ruin. There is a banquet 
ſpread where poiſon is in every diſh. There is a 
couch which invites us to repoſe, but to ſlumber 
upon it is death. Sobriety ſhould temper unwary 
ardour ; Modeſty check raſh preſumption ; Wiſ- 
dom be the offspring of reflection now, rather 
than the bitter fruit of — hereafter, 


. 


_ DECEIT, 


HAT i of character, where we can 
ſee no heart—thoſe foldings of art, through 
which no native affection is allowed to penetrate, 
preſent an object unamiable in every ſeaſon of 
life, but particularly odious in youth. If atan 
age when the heart i is warm, when the emotions 
are ſtrong, and when nature is expeRed to ſhew 
itſelf free and open, we can already ſmile and 
deceive, what is to be expected, when we ſhall 
de longer hackneyed in the ways of men, when 


intereſt ſhall have compleated the obduration of 


our hearts, and experience ſhall have improved | 
vs in all the arts of guile? 3 


Dif- 
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Difimulation in youth is the forerunner of 
perfidy in old age: its farſt appearance is the fa- 
tal omen of growing depravity and future ſhame. 


It degrades parts and learning, obſcures the luſtre . 


of every accompliſhment, and finks us into con- 
tempt with God and man. The path of falſhood 
is a perplexing maze. ' After the firſt departure 
from fincerity, it is not in our power to ſtop, 
One artifice unavoidably leads on to another; till, 
as the intricacy of the labyrinth increaſes, we are 
ell E's in our own * 


Deceit diſobvets a little mind, which ſtops at 


Gery expedients, without riſing to com- 


prehenſive views of conduct. It betrays a daſ- 
tardly ſpirit. It is the reſource of one who wants 
courage to avow his deſigns, or to reſt upon him- 
ſelf. To ſet out in the world with no other 


principle than a crafty attention to intereſt, be. 


tokens one who is deſtined for creeping through 


the inferior walks of life. He may be fortunate, 


de cannot be happy; the eye of a good man 


will 'weep at his error: he cannot taſte the 
ſweets of confidential friendſhip, and his even- 


ing of life will be embittered 0 -univerſal con- 
N A 


7 OS SP ˙ ²˙⁰ u 
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DEVOTION. 


15 the lively exerciſe of thoſe ado, which 


we owe to the Supreme Being. It compre-. 


| hends ſeveral emotions of the heart which ter- 
minate in the ſame object. The chief of them 


as: vencratjon, . deſire, and reſigna- 
tion. | - 


It replies firſt, . profound tf for God, 
that is, an affection compounded of awe and love; 
— ſecondly, ſincere gratitude for all his benefits: 
this is a warmer emotion than veneration ; vene- 


ration looks up to the Deity as he is himſelf; 


gratitude regards what he is towards us ;-—third- 


ly, the deſire of the ſoul after the favour of the 
Supreme Being, as its chief good and final reſt ;— 


and, fourthly, it advances to an entire reſignation 
of the foul to God. It is the conſummation of 
truſt and hope. It baniſhes anxious cares and 
murmuring thoughts. It reconciles us to every 
appointment of Divine Prov idence; and reſolves 
ny wiſh into the deſire ring * whom 


It is one of * 1 acts of which the hu- : 
man mind is capable. It is a powerful principle 


4 r * the ſoul, which purifies the af- 


os 
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fections from debaſing attachments; and, by a 
fixed and ſteady regard to God, ſubdues every 


ſinful paſſion, and forms the inclinations to piet y 
and virtue. 


It expreſſes the ſpirit which muſt animate” all 
religious duties. It ſtands oppoſed not merely 
to downright vice; but to a heart which is cold 
and inſenſible to ſacred things, and obeys the di- 
vine commands without ardour, love, and joy. 
It is rational and well-founded. It is of the 
higheſt importance to every other part of religion 
and virtue; and, in fine, is the moſt conducive 
-to our happineſs. It diffuſes an auſpicious influ- 
ence over the whole of virtue. It is often found 
a powerful inſtrument in humanizing the man- 
ners of men, and taming their unruly paſſions. 
It ſmooths what is rough, and ſoftens what is 
fierce in our nature. Ir is the great purifier of 
the affections. It inſpires contempt of the- lo 
_ gratifications belonging to animal life. It pro- 
motes a humble and cheerful contentment with 
our lot, and ſubdues the eager deſire of riches 
and of power, which has filled this unhappy world 
with crimes and miſery. The ſpirit of devotion 
is the gift of God. From his inſpiration it pro- 
ceeds ; towards him it tends; and in his preſence 
hereafter, it ſhall attain its full perfection. 


Ca : MORA- 
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OE LITY AND DEVOTT ON SEPARATE LY 
| * INSUFFICIENT. | 


| FE man of mere morality is a ſtranger to all 

| the delicate and refined pleaſures of devo- 
tion. In works of beneficence and mercy he 
may enjoy ſatisfaction; but it will be deſtitute of 
that glow of affection, which enlivens the feel- 
ings of one, who lifts his heart at the ſame time to 
the Father of the mein and conſiders 12 
as imitating God. | 


8 n folely on 1 
If that devotion opens not his heart to humanity, 
not only remains a ftranger to the pleaſures of 
On er muſt often ee the 991 


D1 SCONTENT. 


JN the bomb a ſeemingly e 
private life, as well as among the great and 

mighty, diſcontent broods over its imaginary ſor- 
rows; preys upon the citizen no leſs than the 

courtier, and often nouriſhes paſſions equally 


maglignant in the cottage and in the palace. Hav- 
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ing”; once ſeized the mind, it ſpreads its own 
| gloom over every ſurrounding object; it every 
where ſearches out materials for itſelf ; and in no 
direction more frequently employs its unhappy 
activity, than in ereating diviſions among man- 
kind, and in magnifying 0 provocations into 
mortal.i e. 
* ſituations where much comfort might be 
enjoyed, this man's ſuperiority and that man's 
neglect, our jealouſy of a friend, our hatred of 
a rival, an imagined affront, or'a miſtaken point 
of honour, allow us no repoſe. Hence diſcord 
in families, animoſities among friends, and wars 
among nations! Look around us! every where 
we find a buſy multitude. Reſtleſs and uneaſy 
in their preſent ſituation, they are inceſſantly 
employed in accompliſhing a change of it; and 
as ſoon as their wiſh is fulfilled, we diſcern by 


their behaviour, that they are as diſſatisfied as 


they were before. Where they expected to have 
found a urn they find a deſert. 


The man of buſineſs pines for teiſure; 3 che lei- 
ſure for which he had longed proves an irkſome 
gloom, and through want of W he 
r TE} and ties, 8 


85 : - The 
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The man of retirement fancies no ſtate. fo 
happy as that of active life ; but he has not en- 
gaged long in the tumults and conteſts of the 
world, until he finds cauſe to look back with 
3 of his nnr 


. Beauty, wit, eloquence, and fame, are ea- 

gerly defired by perſous in every rank of life. 
They are the parent's ſondeſt wiſh for his child; 
the ambition of the young, and the admiration 
of the old; and yet in what numberleſs inſtances 
dave they proved, to thoſe who poſſeſſed them, 
no other than ſhining ſnares, ſeductions to vice, 
inſtigations to folly, and, in the end, ſources of 


' DISSIPATION. 


HE love of difpation is allowed he the 
reigning evil of the preſent day. It is an 
evil which many content themſelves with RR 
tins without ſceking to * | 


It is too 8 culdiented as s the readies” relief 


2 0ð domeſtie infelicity; it draws the mind awhile 


from the ſubject of its diſtreſs, and ſuffers it to 
„ 13 | enjoy 
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enjoy an interval of eaſe ; but this reſource is as 


treacherous as it is momentary, and plunges the 
mind into more real diſtreſs than that from which 


it n to n 


- Drop one ſeems- compiiecs thas the evil fo 
much complained of does really exiſt ſomewhere, 
though all are inwardly perſuaded that it is not 
with themſelves. All deſire a general reforma- 
tion, but few will liſten to propoſals of particu- 


bn 


Diffipation not only indiſpoſes its votaries, by 
relaxing the tone of mind, and rendering it in- 
capable of application, ſtudy or virtue, to every 
thing uſeful and excellent, but diſqualifies them 
for the enjoyment of pleaſure itſelf. It foftens 
the ſoul ſo much, that the moſt ſuperficial employ- 
ment becomes a labour, and the ſlighteſt incon- 
venience an agony. The roſes of pleaſure ſel- 
dom laſt long enough to adorn the brow of him 
who plucks them; for they are the only roſes 
which do not retain their ſweetneſs after oy 
have loſt their beauty. | 


; NR Ones + 
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DUTY OF OLD AGE. 


A MATERIAL part of the "ical of the ded 
conſiſts in ſtudying to be uſeful to the race 
who are to ſucceed them. Here opens to them 
an extenſive field, in which they may fo employ 
themſelves as conſiderably to advance the hap- 
pineſs of mankind. To them it belongs to im- 
part to the young the fruit of their long experi- 
ence; to inſtruct them in the proper conduct, 
and to warn them of the various dangers of life; 
by wiſe counſel to temper their precipitate ardour, 
and both by precept and aps 8 to form them 
to __ and virtue. | | 


11 never appears 1. greater Mes; [chin 
when tempered with mildneſs and lied 
with good-humour, it acts as a ee and a pa- 


es, difplayed i in ſuch a ates, ſtrikes 
the beholders, as at once amiable and venerable. 
They revere its power, when they ſee it adding 
ſo much grace to the decays of nature, and ſhed- 
ding fo pleaſing a luſtre over the evening of life. 

The young wiſh to tread in the ſame ſteps, and 
to arrive at the cloſe of their days with equal 
They 
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They liſten with attention to counſels which 
are mingled with tenderneſs, and rendered re- 


Fm : 


Aged 3 when joined with choca 
virtue, exerts an authority over the human mind, 
greater even than that which ariſes from power 
and ſtation. It can check the moſt forward; 
abaſh the moſt profligate, and ſtrike with awe 
the moſt giddy and unthinking. 


EFFECTS OF RELIGION. 


ELIGION prepares he mündet man for al f 
the events of this inconſtant ſtate, inſtructs 
him in the nature of true happineſs; early weans 
him from an undue love of the world: afflictions 


do not attack him by ſurpriſe, and therefore do we 


not overwhelm 'him; he is equipped for the 
ſtorm, as well as the calm, in this dubious na- 
vigation of life. He is not overcome by diſap- 
pointment, when that which is mortal dies; 
when that which is mutable begins to change; 
and when that which he . to be tranſient 


| paſſes away. 
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Religion not only purifies, but alſo fortifies 
the heart, ſo that the devout man is neither lift- 
ed up by ſucceſs, nor enervated by ſenſuality; he 
meets the changes in his lot without unmanly 
dejection.— He is inured to temperance and re- 
ſtraint.— He has learned firmneſs, and ſelf-com- 
mand.—He is accuſtomed to look-up to Supreme 
1 not with reverance on] * but wich 


In ter he cultivates FED - FOUR 


it with uſeful knowledge, with good principles, 


and virtuous diſpoſitions. The reſources remain 
entire when' the day of trouble comes, His chief 


_ Pleaſures are always. of the calm, innocent and 


temperate kind, 'and over thoſe, the changes of 


the world have the leaſt power. His mind is a 
r f ag e ee Fe e Witt 


2 I 


* 
S 


 SUPERSTITION AN D ENTHUSIASM. 


AUPERSTITION and enthuſiaſm are two 
capital ſources of deluſion. Superſtition, on 


be — hand, attaching men with immoderate 


zeal to the ritual and external part of religion. 


Enthuſiaſm, on the other, directing their whole 
attention to internal emotions, and myſtical 


com- 
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communications with the ſpiritual world; while 
neither the one, nor the other, has paid ſuffi- 
cient regard to the great moral duties of the 
Chriſtian life. Indeed the horror of ſuperſtition 
has ſometimes reached ſo far, as to produce con- 
| tempt for all external inſtitutions ; whilſt perſons 
of a devout turn being carried by warm affections 
at times into unjuſtifiable exceſies, have thence 
made many conclude that all 10 votion was akin 
to enthuſiaſm. | 


ANGER AND ENVY CONTRASTED. 


N GER is leſs ebb and more 8 
5 than envy. Anger breaks out abruptly; 

envy is a great prefacer: anger wiſhes to be un- 
derſtood at once: envy is fond of remote hints 

and ambiguities ; but obſcure as its oracles are, 
it never ceaſes to deliver them till they are per- 
fectly comprehended : anger repeats the ſame cir- 
cumſtances over again; envy invents new ones 
at every freſh recital : anger gives a broken, ve- 
\ hement, and interrupted narrative; envy tells a a 
more conſiſtent, and more probable, though a 
falſer tale: anger is exceſſively imprudent, for 
it is impatient to diſcloſe every thing it knows; 
envy is diſcreet, for it has a great deal to hide: 

4 = anger 
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anger never conſults times or ſeaſons z envy waits 
for the lucky moment when the wound it medi- 
tates may be made the moſt exquiſitely painful, 
and the moſt incurably deep : _ 
FC On 


bis anger eee eee 
is exhauſted at the end of it's tale, but it is for 
that choſen period that envy has treaſured up the 
moſt barbed arrow in its whole quiver: anger 
puts a man out of himſelf; but the _ malic. 
ſeſſion, or — could not fo effeQually injure : 
anger talks loudly of its own. wrongs; envy of 
its adverſary's injuſtice: anger is a violent act; 
envy a conſtant habit: no one can be FI 


sry, n may be always envious. 


An angry man's e- (if oe be ges 
| Weben unfortunate; but the ert wü ap 
extract food for his malice out of calamity it- | 
ſelf, if he finds his adverſary bears it with gig 
nity, or is pitied or affiſted in it. The rage of 
the paſſionate man is totally extinguiſned by the 
death of his enemy; but the hatred of the mali- 
ciĩous is not buried even in the grave of his rival; 
he will envy the good name he has left behind 


i © Te oe” 
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the proſperity of his children, the eſteem of his 
friends, the praiſes of his epitaph ; nay, the very 


magnificence of his n 


EVENTS UNCERTAIN. | 


AN walketh in a vain ſhow. His fears are 

often as vain as his wiſhes. As what flat- 
tered him in expectation, frequently wounds him 
in poſſeſſion; fo that the event to which he looked 
forward with an anxious and fearful eye, has of- 


ten, when it arrived, laid its terrors aſide ; nay, 


has brought in its train unexpected bleſſings. 


Both good and evil are beheld at a diſtance, 
through a perſpective which deceives. The co- 
lours of objects when nigh, are entirely different 


from what they appeared, when they appeared in 
futurity. It is common for men to be deceived 


in their proſpects of happineſs. They judge by 


the ſenſations of the preſent moment, and in the 
fervour of deſire pronounce confidently concern- 
ing the deſired object. But reflect not that their 


minds, like their bodies, undergo great alteration 
from the ſituation into which they are thrown, 


> a 
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and the progreſſive ſtages of life RN which 
they paſs. 


1 ade, concerning any condition which is 
yet untried, they conjecture with much uncer- 
tainty. In imagination they carry their preſent 
Wants, inclinations, and ſentiments, into the ſtate 
of life to which they aſpire. But no ſooner have 
they entered into it than their ſentiments and in- 
clinations change. New wants and deſires ariſe, 
new objects are required to gratify them; and by 
conſequence their old diflatisfaQtion returns, and 
the void which was to have been filled, remains 
as great as it was before. 


* FAITH, PIETY, AND ACTIVE VIRTUE. 


LV. E paſſed under the lane of ſuch diſpo- 
ſitions naturally leads to an happy end. 
It. is not enough to ſay, faith and piety joined 
with active virtue conſtitute the requiſite prepa- 
ration for heaven. They in truth begin the en- 
joyment of heaven. In every ſtate of our exiſt- 
ence they form the chief ingredients of felicity. 


FELL. 


* 
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FELICITY EQUALLY DISTRIBUTED. . 


MON the different conditions and ranks 
of men, the balance of happineſs is pre- 

ſerved in a great meaſure equal; and the high 
and low, the rich and the poor, approach in point 
of real enjoyment much nearer to each other 
than is commonly imagined. Providence never 
intended that any ſtate here ſhould either be com- 

pletely happy, or entirely miſerable. 


If the feelings of pleaſure are more numerous 
and more lively, in the higher departments of 
life, ſuch alſo are thoſe of pain, — If greatneſs 
flatters our vanity, it multiplies our dangers. 
If opulence encreaſes our gratifications, it en- 
creaſes in the ſame proportion our deſires and de- 
mands.—If the poor are confined to a more nar- 
row circle, yet within that circle lie moſt of thoſe 
natural ſatisſactions, which, after all the refine- 
1 ments of art, are found to be the moſt genuine 
and true. For the happineſs of every man de- 
pends more upon the ſtate of his own mind than 
upon any. one external circumſtance ; nay, more 
than upon all external things put together. 


| Inordinate paſſions are the great diſturbers of 
FY life; and unleſs we poſſeſs a good conſcience, . 
„ | and 
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and a well-governed mind, diſcontent will blaſt 
every enjoyment, and the-higheſt proſperity will 
only prove diſguſted miſery. This concluſion 
then ſhould be fixed in the mind ; The deſtruction 
of virtue is the deſtruction of peace. In no ſta- 
tion — in no period are we ſecure from the dangers 
which ſpring from our paſſions. Every age, and 
every ſtation they beſet, from youth to grey 
hairs, and from the peaſant to the prince. 


FELICITY TEMPORAL. 


0 imperfect knowledge of bn is good 
f or evil ſhould attach us the more to thoſe 


few things, concerning which, there can be no 
. of ei doing truly. * 


Of ne! things which belong to this claſs, 
the catalogue, it muſt be confeſſed, is ſmall. 
Perhaps the chief worldly good we ſhould wiſh 
to enjoy, is a ſound mind in a found body. 
Health and peace, a moderate fortune, and a few 
friends, ſum up all the ee 1 of tem- 
poral 8 ie OS 


He while wiſhes, reſpecting this world, are 
the moſt reaſonable and bounded, is likely to 


G tion and diſtruſt. 
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Tead. the ſafeſt, and, for that reaſon, the moſt de- 
ſirable life. By aſpiring too high we frequently 
miſs the happineſs, which, by a leſs ambitious 
aim, we might have gained. High happineſs 
on earth is rather a picture which the imagina- 
tion forms, than reality which man is allowed to 
poſſeſs. | 


SPIRITUAL FELICITY. 


, WHT: regard to ſpiritual felicity, 1 we are 

not confined to humble views. Clear 
and determinate objects are propoſed to our pur- 
- ſuits, and full ſcope is given to our moſt ardent 
defires. The forgiveneſs of our fins, and God's 
holy grace to guide our life; the protection and 
favour of the great Father of all, of the bleſſed 


Redeemer of mankind, and of the ſpirit of ſanc- - 


tification and comfort ;. theſe are objects, in the 
purſuit of which there is no room for heſita- 


Had Providence { pread an equal obſcurity over 
happineſs of every kind, we might have had 
ſome reaſon to complain of the. vanity of our 
condition, But we are not left to fo hard a fate. 
The Son of God hath removed that veil which 

D 3 | covered 
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covered true bliſs from the ſearch of wandering 
mortals, and hath taught them the way which 
fads to TE life, 


WANT OF FORESIGHT RESPECTING OUR 
SPIRITUAL STATE. 


WE foreſee the dangers of our ſpiritual, ſtill 
leſs than we do thoſe of our natural ſtate ; 
becauſe we are leſs attentive to trace them. We 
are ſtill more expoſed to vice than miſery. We 
cannot eſteem him proſperous who is raiſed to a 
fituation which flatters his paſſions, but which 
corrupts his principles, diſorders his temper, ws 

ROO overſets his virtue. 


In the ardour of i theſe effects are not 
foreſeen ; and yet how often are they accom- 
pliſhed by the change of condition. Latent cor- 
ruptions are called forth ;—ſeeds of guilt are 
quickened into liſe; - a growth of crimes ariſes, 
which, had it not been for the fatal culture of 
proſperity, would never have ſeen the light. 


Man, boaſtful as he is of reaſon, is merely 
the creature of his fortune, formed and moulded 


by the incidents of his life; incapable of pro- 
nouncing 


\ 


UY yj aw % 
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nouncing with certainty concerning his own good 
or evil; of futurity he diſcerns little, and even 


that little he ſees through a cloud. Ignorant of 


the alteration which his ſentiments and deſires 
will undergo from new ſituations in life; - igno- 
rant of the conſequences which will follow from 
the combination of his circumſtances with thoſe 
of others around him ignorant of the influence 
which the preſent may have on the future events 
of life; - ignorant of the effect which a change 
of condition may produce on his moral character 
and his eternal intereſts ; how can he know whet - 
is good for him all the days of his vain life, which 
ſpendeth as a ſhadow. ' Inſtead therefore of la- 
menting this ignorance only, he ſhould conſider 
how it ought to be improved; what duties it ſug- 


' geſts; and what wiſe ends it was intended by 


Providence to promote. 


GOD WITH RESPECT. TO MAN. 


IN the midſt of his glory, the Almighty is not 


inattentive to the meaneſt of his ſubjects. 
Neither obſcurity of ſtation, nor imperfeQion 
of knowledge, ſinks thoſe below his regard who 
worſhip and obey him. Every prayer which 
they ſend up from their ſecret retirement is li- 


— 
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tened to by him; and every work of charity 
which they perform, how unknown ſoever to 
the . attracts his notice. 


Hei is the patron of the diſtreſſed. {SUSIE | 
is that attribute of his nature which he has choſen 
to place in the greateſt variety of lights, on pur- 
poſe that he might accommodate his majeſty to 
our weakneſs, and provide a cordial for human 


All his creatures he governs with juſtice and 
_wiſdom—an afflicted ſtate he commiſerates—he 
3s the refuge of the. virtuous and pious, and in- 
vites them, amidft all their troubles,” to pour out 
their hearts before him. The neglect, or ſcorn 
of the world, expoſes them not to any contempt 
in his ſight. No obſcurity conceals them from 
his notice, and though they ſhould be forgotten 
by every friend on earth, they are remembered 
by the God of heaven. 


That ſigh heaved 8 the afflicted boſom, 
which is heard by no human ear, is liſtened to 
by him; and that tear is remarked which falls 
unnoticed, or deſpiſed by the world. Theſe pre- 
ſent his adminiſtration under an aſpe&t ſo mild 
and benign as in a great meaſure to diſperſe the 
gloom which hangs over human life, 
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IGNORANCE oF GOOD AND EVIL, 
ITS UTILITY. | 


17 ſerves to check preſumption and raſhneſs, 

and to enforce: a diligent exertion of our ra- 
tional powers, joined with an humble dependence 
on divine aid. It moderates eager paſſions re- 
ſpecting worldly ſucceſs. It inculcates reſigna- 
tion to the diſpoſal of a providence which is much 
wiſer than man. It reſtrains us from employing 
unlawful means, in order to compaſs our moſt 
favourite deſigns. It tends to attach us more 
cloſely to thoſe things which are unqueſtionably 
good, It is therefore ſuch a degree of ignorance 
as ſuits the preſent circumſtances of man better 
than more complete information concerning good 
and evil. At the ſame” time the cauſes which 
render this obſcurity neceſſary, too plainly indi- 
cate a broken and corrupted ſtate of human na- 
ture. They ſhew this. life to be a ſhort trial. 
They ſuggeſt the ideas of a land of en 
nat of a houſe. of reſt. Ee 
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- . GOOD MAN. 


H: is devout and benevolent, and accordi ing 
| to his meaſure- of religious knowledge, ſtu- 
dies to perform his duty, prays to God always, 
and gives much alms to the people; joining piety 
with charity ; faith with good works ; devotion 
with morality, confiſtent with the been or- 
dained by God between them: for alms without 
prayers, or prayers without alms; morality with- 
out devotion, or devotion without morality, are 
mne deſective. 


A good man acts with vigour, and ſuffers with 
-  @ patience more than human, when he believes 
himſelf countenanced by the Almighty. Injured 
or oppreſſed by the world, he looks up to a judge 
Who will vindicate his cauſe; he appeals to a 
witneſs who knows his integrity ; he commits 

himſelf to a friend who wil! never forſake him. 
When tired with the vexations of life, devotion 
opens to him its quiet retreat, where the tumults 
+ of the world are huſhed, and its cares are loſt i in 


happy oblivion. 


There his mind regains its ſerenity : the agi- 
tation of paſſion is calmed ; and a ſoftening balm 
is infuſed into the wounds of the ſpirit ; his heart 
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is lightened; he does not feel himſelf ſolitary or 
forſaken; he believes God to be preſent with 
him, and as he hears a voice which ſpeaks to none 
but the pure in heart, ſo he beholds a hand which 
ſinners cannot ſee. 


: 
7 Thoſe afflictions which appear to others the 

1 meſſengers of the wrath of heaven, appear to 
— him the miniſters of ſanctification and juſtice. 

t Where they diſcern nothing but the horrors of 
- the tempeſt which ſurrounds them, his more en- 

e lightened eye beholds the angel who rides in the 

: whirlwind and directs the ſtorm, 

th 

es 

ge EFFECT OF LOOSE GRATIFICATIONS. 

2 Da continued ſeries of looſe, though appa- 
its 4 rently trivial gratifications, the heart is of- 
m. ten as thoroughly corrupted, as by the commiſ- 


ſion of any one of thoſe enormous crimes which 
ſpring from great ambition, or great revenge. 
Habit gives the paſſions ſtrength, while the ab- 
ſence of glaring guilt ſeemingly juſtifies them z 
and unawakened by remorſe, the ſinner proceeds 


agi- in his courſe, till he waxes bold in guilt, and 
alm becomes ripe for ruin; for by gradual and latent 


eart ſteps the deſtruction of our virtue advances. We 
is b are 
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are imperceptibly betrayed ; and from one licen- 
tious attachment, are, by a train of conſequences, 
drawn on to another, till the government wh our 
Minds is nnn. loſt. 


- GRATITUDE. 


RATITUDE is a pleaſing emotion. The 
| ſenſe of being diſtinguiſhed by the kindneſs 
of another gladdens the heart, warms it with 
reciprocal affection, and gives ta any profeſſion, 
which is agreeable in itſelf, a double reliſh, from 
its being the gift of a friend. Favoyrs, though 
conferred by men, may become burdenſome; but 
nothing of this kind can affect the intercourſe of 
gratitude with heaven. Its favours are wholly 
difintereſted. The Almighty aims at no end 
but the happineſs of thoſe whom he bleſſes, and 
who deſires no return from them but a devout and 

thankful heart. | 


WORLDLY GREATNESS AND HONOURS, 
WY EN enjoyed with temperance and wiſ- 
dom, both enlarge our utility, and con- 


tribute to our comfort. But we ſhould not over- 
rate 
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rate them; for unleſs we add to them the neceſ- 
fry correctives of piety and virtue, beſides cor- 
rupting the. mind, and ingendering internal mi- 
ſery, they lead us amon 8 n and betray 


us into ruin. 


— 
Fe * 
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 HAPPINESS—HOW JUDGED OF. © 


PUPERFECT LY can we judge of real hap- 
p pineſs or miſery from external appearance. 
We are ſeduced and deceived by that falſe glare 
which proſperity throws around bad men ;—we 
are tempted to imitate their crimes, in order to 


partake of their imagined felicity. 


The pageant of grandeur diſplayed to public 
view, is not the enſign of certain happineſs, We 
muſt follow the great man into the retired apart- 
ment, where he lays afide his diſguiſe, in order 
to form any juſt concluſion. We muſt have a 
faculty by which we can look into the infide of 
hearts; then ſhould we behold good men in pro- 

portion to their goodneſs, ſatisfied and eaſy ; atro- 
cious ſinners 188 reſtleſs and 7 
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HAPPINESS NOT INDEPENDENT. 


N individual can be happy, unleſs the cir- 
cumſtances of thoſe around him be ſo ad- 
juſted as to conſpire with his intereſt. For in 

human ſociety, no happineſs or miſery Nall 
unconnected and independent. Our fortunes 
are interwoven by threads innumerable: one 
man's ſucceſs or misfortune, his wiſdom or folly 
-often, by its OY 2 reaches throu gh mul- 

. | 


55> Te ſyſtem is tao. far 3 for our 
rele requires adjuſtments beyond 
dur ſkill and power, —It is a chaos of events into 
which our eye cannot pierce; and is capable of 
regulation only by him . who perceives. at one 
glance the relation of each to all. We are.igno- 
rant of the influence which the preſent tranſac- 
tions of our life may have upon thoſe which are 


future. 


The Cn queſtion is, not 8 wil yield 
to man a few ſcattered pleaſures, but what will 
render bis life happy on the whole amount. 
| There is not any preſent moment that is uncon- 

need with ſome future one. The life of every 


man EY ee Gaga of incidents, each link 
| | „ 
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of which hangs upon the former. The tranſi- 


tion from cauſe to effect, from event to event, is 
often carried on by ſecret-ſteps, which our fore- 


ſight cannot divine, and our ſagacity is unable to 
trace, Evil may at ſome future period bring forth 
good ; and good may TOY forth 425 vous 


equally unexpected. 


WY 
. 1 


Ul STORY.- 


pauorony is a mirror which holds* up man- 
kind to their own view: in the circle of 
worldly affairs the fame characters and ſituations 
are perpetually returning, and in the follies and 
paſſions, the vices and crimes of the generations 
that are paſt, we read thoſe of the preſent. 


| "The hiſtory of mankind has ever been a con- 
tinued tragedy—the world a great theatre, ex- 
| hibiting the ſame repeated ſcene: of the follies 
of men ſhooting forth into guilt, and of their 
paſſions fermenting by a quick om into 
miſery, | 


- Ez TRUE 
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TRUE VIRTUE AND HONOUR. 


MEN poſſeſſed of theſe, value not themſelves. 
upon any regard to inferior obligations, 
and yet violate that which is the moſt facred and 
ancient of all- religion. | 


They ſhould conſider ſuch violation as a ſe-- 
| vere reproach in the moſt enlightened ſtate of 


human nature; and under the pureſt diſpenſation - 


of religion, it appears to have extinguiſhed the 
ſenſe of gratitude to heaven, and to flight all ac- 
knowledgment of the great and true God. Such 
conduct implies either an entire want, or a wil- 
ful ſuppreflion of ſome of the beſt and moſt gene- 
rous affections belonging to human nature. 


HOPE. 
Horz to the ſoul, when diſtracted by tde con- 


fuſions of the world, is as an anchor to a 
ſhip in a dark night, on an unknown coaſt, and 
amidſt a boiſterous ocean. In danger it gives 
ſecurity ;—amidſt general fluctuation it affords 
one fixed point of reſt. —It is the moſt eminent 
= all the * which religion now con- 


fers. 
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fers—It is the univerſal comforter it is the 
ſpring of all human activity. 


Upon futurity, men are conſtantly ſuſpended; 
animated by the proſpect of ſome diſtant good, 
they toil and ſuffer through the whole courſe of 
life; and it is not ſo much what they are at pre- 
ſent, as what they hope to be in ſome after time, 
that enlivens their motions, fixes their attention, 
and ſtimulates induſtry. _ | 
Was this hope entertained with that full per- 
ſuaſion which Chriſtian faith demands, it would 
in truth totally annihilate all human miſeries; it 
would baniſh diſcontent, extinguiſh grief, and 
ſuſpend the very feeling of pain. 


HUMANITY. 
ENTLENESS, which belongs to virtue, is 


| 


to be carefully diſtinguiſhed from the mean 
ſpirit of cowards, and the fawning aſſent of ſyco- 
phants.—It renounces no juſt right from fear: 
it gives up no important truth from flattery: it 
is indeed not only conſiſtent with a firm mind, 


þ 

1 
4 
1 
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but it neceſſarily requires a. manly ſpirit and 2 
fred principle in order to = ms. real value. 


It ſtands oppoſed to arſhneſs and 8 


to pride and arrogance, — to violence and oppreſ- 


hon : — it is, properly, that part of the real virtue 
charity, which makes us unwilling to give pain 
to any of our brethren.— It corrects whatever is 


effenfive in our manners, and by 2 conſtant train 


of humane attentions, ſtudies to alleviate the bur- 


den of common miſcry.—lts office is therefore 


extenſive it is continually. in action, when we 
are engaged in intercourſe with men. It ought 
to form our addreſs, to regulate our ſpecch, and 
to diffuſe itſelf over our whole behaviour. 


That gentleneſs which is characteriſtic of a 
good man, has, like every other virtue, its ſeat 
in the heart. In that unaffected civility which 
Springs from a gentle mind, there is a charm in- 
finitely more powerful- than; in all the ſtudied 
manners * the moſt finiſhed courtier. | 

e ve 0 whne 8 
him who made us, and to the common nature of 
Which we all ſhare. It ariſes from reſlection on 
our own failings and wants; and from juſt views 
of the condition and duty of man. It is native 
feling heightened and improved by principle, It 
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is the heart which eaſily relents; which feels for 
every thing that is human; and is backward and 
flow to infli& the leaſt wound. It is affable in 
its addreſs, and mild in its demeanour; ever ready 
to oblige, and be obliged by others; breathing 
habitual kindneſs towards. friends, courteſy to 
ſtran gers, lon n to enemies. 


It exerciſes authority with moderation ;—admi- 
niſters reproof with tenderneſs ;—-confers favours 
with care and modeſty. It is unaſſuming in opi- 
nion, and temperate in zeal. It contends not 
_ eagerly about trifles; flow to contradict, and ſtill 
flower to blame; but prompt to allay diſſention 
and reſtore peace, It neither intermeddles unne- 
ceſſarily with the affairs, nor pries inquiſitively 
into the ſecrets of others. It delights above all 
things to alleviate diſtreſs; and, if it cannot dry 
up the falling tear, to ſoothe. at-leaſt the grieving 


| _ Where it has not the power of being uſeful, it 
is never burdenſome. It ſeeks to pleaſe rather 
than. ſhine and dazzle, and conceals with care 
that ſuperiority, either of talents or of rank, 
which are oppreflive to thoſe who are beneath it. 

It is the great avenue to mutual enjoyment ; 
amidſt the ſtrife of interfering intereſts, it tem- 
pers the violence of contention, and keeps alive 
the 


Sr ̃¶ .... ¶ ˙c! YO nar fm bo. = 6 — 
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the ſeeds of harmony.—It ſoftens animoſities, 
renews endearments, and renders the countenance 
of man a refreſhment to man. It prepoſſeſſes 
and wins every heart. It perſuades when every 
other argument fails; often difarms the Oy 

* mel the — : 


Ta the man of mit the world is gene- 
rally diſpoſed to aſcribe every other good quality ; 
of irs influence all in ſome _ partake, there- 

—_ all love it. 


The man 4 this charaRer files 5 in = world 


without ſtruggle, and flouriſhes without envy; 


kis misfortunes are univerſally lamented, and 
his failings are eaſily forgiven. The inward 
tranquillity which it promotes is the firſt requi- 
fite of every pleaſurable feeling.” It is the calm 
and clear atmoſphere, the acer and ſunſhine 

* 


Attacked by great injuries, the man of mild 
aud gentle ſpirit will feel what human nature 
ſeels; and will defend and reſent as his duty al- 
lows him: but to igbht provocations he is happily 
ſuperior. Inſpired with noble ſentiments, taught 
to regard, with indulgent eye, the frailties of 
men, the omiſſions of the careleſs, the follies of 
the imprudent, aud the levity of the fickle; he 
» | | retreats 
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retreats into the calmneſs of his ſpirit, as into an 
_ undiſturbed ſanctuary, and quietly allows the 
uſual current of life to hold its. courſe. h 


INDUSTRY... | 
\ILIGENCE, and proper improvement of 
time, are material duties of the young. 
To no. purpoſe are they. endued with the beſt abi- 
lities, if they want activity for exerting them. 
In youth the habits of induſtry are moſt eaſily 
acquired. —In. youth the incentives to it are the 
ſtrongeſt; from ambition and from duty, from 
emulation and hope, all the proſpects Which che 
3 life affords. 


| Induftry i is not only the inftrument of improve-- 
ment, but the foundation of pleaſure, He who- 
is a ſtranger to it may poſſeſs, but cannot enjoy. 
For it is labour only which gives reliſh to plea- 
ſure.—It is the appointed vehicle of every good 

man.—lt is the indiſpenſible condition of our poſe 
ſefling a ſound mind in a Wann 


We ſhould ſeek to fill our time with 3 
ments, which may be reviewed with ſatisfaction. 


The acquilition of knowledge is one of the molt 
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honourable occupations of youth. The deſire of 

it diſcovers a liberal mind, and is connected with 

many accompliſhments, and many virtues. But 

though our train of life ſhould not lead us to 
Rudy, the courſe of education always furniſhes 

proper employments to a well-diſpoſed mind. 
Whatever we purſue, we ſhould be emulous to- 
excel. + - | 


© Generous ambitien' and- ſenſibility to praiſe, 
are, eſpecially at the youthful period, among the 
marks of virtue. We never ought to think that 
any affluence of fortune, or any elevation of rank, 
erempts us from the duties of application and in- 
duſtry ; induſtry is the law of our being; it is 
the demand of nature, of reaſon, and of God. 


INTENT or RELIGION. 


F there be any principle ſully aſcertained by 
religion; it is, that this life was intended for 

_ ſtate of trial and improvement to man. His 
preparation for a better world required a gradual 
purification, carried on by ſteps of progreſſive 
diſcipline; The ſituation here aſſigned him was 
fuch as to anſwer this deſign, by calling forth all 


| his active powers, by. giving full * to his mo- 
ral 
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æal diſpoſitions, and bringing to light his whole 
character. Hence it became proper, that diſſi- 


culty and temptation ſhould ariſe in the courſe f 


his duty; ample rewards were promiſed to vir- 
tue; but theſe rewards were left, as yet, in ob- 
1 and diſtant proſpect. 


The impreſſions of ſenſe were fo 6 
againſt immortality, as to allow a conflict be- 
-tween faith and ſenſe, between conſcience and 
deſire. - between preſent pleaſure and future good. 
In this conflict the fouls of good men are tried, 
improved and ſtrengthened: in this field their 
honours are reaped ;—here are formed the capital 
virtues of fortitude, temperance, and feli-denial ; 
— moderation in profperity, patience in adverſity, 
ſubmiſſion to the will of God, charity, and for- 
giveneſs to men amidſt the ,various competitions 


of worldly intereſt. 


LOVE OF JU STICE. 


SENSE of juſtice ſhould be the foundation 
of all our ſocial qualities. In our moſt | 


A 


#2 early intercourſe with the world, and even im our 


moſt youthful amuſements, no unfairneſs ſhould 
* That ſacred e 
1 


- 
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to others, according as we wiſh they would ds 
unto us, ſhould be engraved on our minds. For 
this end, we ſhould impreſs ourſelves with a 
. 


Whatever advantage of birth or fortune we 

; poſſeſs, we ought never to diſplay them with an 

oftentatious ſuperiority. We ſhould leave the 
. Fubordinations of rank, to regulate the inter- 

courſe of more advanced years. In youth it 
| becomes us to act among our companions, as 

man with man. We ſhould remember how un- 
known to us are the viciffitudes of the world; 
and how often they, on whom ignorant and con- 
temptuous young men once looked down with 
a 26h have ariſen to be their $i RUE future 


* 


GELF- KNOWLEDGE. 


* acquire a thorough indulge of . 
ſelves, is an attainment no leſs difficult 
than important. For men are generally unwil- 
ling to ſee their own imperfections; and when 

© they are willing to enquire into them, their ſelf- 


love "REPS upon their judgment. Their inter- 
| courſe 


b = * 
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courſe with one another affiſts their deluſion, to 
which, of themſelves, _ are prone. 


For the ordinary commerce of the world, is a 
commerce of flattery and falſehood ; where reci- 
procally they deceive and are deceived, where 
every one appears under an aſſumed form, pro- 
feſſes eſteem which he does not feel, and * 
praiſe i in order to receive it. 


There are three cHrabeny which every man 
ſuſtains ; and theſe often extremely different from 
one another. One which he poſſeſſes is his own 
opinion another, which he carries in eſtimation 
of the world; and a third, which he bears in the 
judgment of God :—it is only the laſt which af 
certains what he really is. Whether the chatac- 

ter which the world forms of him be above or 
below truth, it imports not much to know. But 
it is of eternal conſequence, that the character 
which a man poſſeſſes in his on eyes be formed 
upon that which he bears in the fight of God. 


He ſhould enquire, after laying aſide all partia- 
lity for himſelf, and exploring the heart with 
ſuch accurate ſcrutiny, as may bring all hidden 
defects to light, whether he be not conſcious, 
that the fair opinion which the world entertains 


= "WE mos is founded on their _ knowledge, 
| Fn. 0 
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both of his abilities and virtues. He ſhould hs 
willing that all his actions ſhould be publicly can- 
vaſſed. He ſhould bear to have his thoughts laid 


When he has kept from vice, it ſhould be 
known whether his innocence proceeded from 
purity of principle, or from worldly motives ;—- 
whether any malignity or envy riſes within him, 
when he compares his own condition with that 
of others. He ſhould enquire whether he has 
been as ſolicitous to regulate his heart, as to pre- 
ſerve his manners from reproach ;—profeſling 
himſelf a Chriſtian, whether the ſpirit of Chriſt 
has appeared in his conduct ;—declaring that he 
hopes for immortality, whether that hope ſur- 

mounted undue attachment to the preſent life. 


Such inveſtigation, ſeriouſly purſued, may 
produce to every man many diſcoveries of him- 
ſelf; diſcoveries, not pleaſing, perhaps, to va- 
nity, but ſalutary and uſeful. For he can only 
be a flatterer, but no true friend to himſelf, who 
aims not at knowing his own defects, as well 


as virtues, 


CHEER. 
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 CHEERFULNESS OF OLD AGE, AND LE- 
+» VITY OF YOUTH, CONTRASTED. 


: G ULNESS, in old age, is graceful, 

It is the natural concomitant of virtue. But 
this is widely different from the levity of youth. 
Many things are allowable in that early period, 
which in maturer years, would deſerve cenſure; 
but which, in old age, become both ridiculous and 
criminal. — By awkwardly affecting to imitate the 
manners, and to mingle in the vanities of the 
young; as the aged depart from the dignity, ſo 
they forfeit the privileges of grey hairs. But if 
by follies of this kind they are degraded, they are 
expoſed to much deeper blame, by deſcending to 
vicious pleaſure, and continuing to hover round 
thoſe ſinful gracifications to Which they were 
once addicted. 


Amuſement and relaxation the aged require, 
and may enjoy; but they ſhould conſider well, by 
every intemperate indulgence they accelerate de- 
Cay 3 inſtead of enlivening, they PIE and * 
ci 19 8 their declining ate. 


F 2 TY PUB- 
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PUBLIC LIFE—ITS INCONVENIENCIES. 


E who lives always in public cannot live to 

his own ſoul. Converſation and intercourſe 

with the world is, in ſeveral reſpects, an educa- 
tion for vice. From earlieſt youth we are accuſ- 
tomed to hear riches and honour extolled as the 
chief poſſeſſions of man, and propoſed to us as the 
principle aim of our future purſuits. We are 
trained up to look with admiration on the flatter- 
ing marks of diſtinction which they beſtow. In 
queſt of thoſe fancied bleflings, we ſee the multi- 
tude around us eager and fervent. . Principles of 
duty we may, perhaps, hear ſometimes inculcated ; 
but we ſeldom behold them brought in competi- 
tion with 8 profit. 


The foft names and plauſible colours under 
which deceit, ſenſuality, and revenge, are pre- 
_ ſented to us in common diſcourſe, weaken, by de- 
grees, our natural ſenſe of the diſtinction between 
good and evil. We often meet with crimes au- 
thorized by high examples, and rewarded with 
the careſſes and ſmiles of the world. We diſco- 
ver, perhaps, at laſt, that thoſe whom we are 
taught to reverence and to regard as our patterns 
of conduct, act upon principles no * than 
900 of others. 

MAN 
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MAN OF THE WORLD. 


HE pretends that virtue is, at leaſt, A WY 

able and honoured name, while piety ſounds 
meanly in his ears—and claims to be a man of ho- 
nour. He reſts upon humanity—public ſpirit— 


probity—and truth. He arrogates to himſelf all 


the manly and active virtues :—but devout affec- 
tions and religious duties he treats with contempt, 


as founded on ſhadowy ſpeculation, and fit to 


employ the attention only of weak and ſuperſti- 


tious minds. Hence this negle& of piety argues 


depravity of ſoul—infers an irregular diſcharge 
of the duties of morality, and diſcovers a” cold 


and hard heart. 


He who acts from worldly wiſdom lays princi- 
ple aſide, and truſts his defence to his art and abi- 
lity. He avails himſelf of every advantage which 
his knowledge of the world ſuggeſts—he attends 
to nothing but what he confiders as his intereſt ; 


and unconfined by conſcience, purſues it by very 


courſe which n him ſucceſs. 


Perſons of this character condemn themſel ves 
to live a moſt unquiet life; - they paſs their days 
in perpetual anxiety—liſtening to every motion 
ſtartled by every alarm changing their mea- 

F 3 | ſures 
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ſures on every new occurrence,—and when diſ- 


treſs breaks in over all their defences, they are 


left under it hopeleſs and diſconſolate. 


MAN'S REAL DEPENDEN CE. 


AN ſhould proceed with caution and 4. 


cumſpection through a world, where evil 


i ſo frequently lurks under the form of good. TO 


be humble and modeſt in opinion, — to be vigilant 


and attentive in conduct, - to diſtruſt fair appear- 


ances,—and to reſtrain raſh defires—are inſtruc- 


tions which the darkneſs of his preſent ſtate 


45 ſhould ſtrongly inculcate. 
God hath appointed his e to be ſo am- 


diguous in order both to call forth the exertion 
of thoſe intelligent powers which he hath given 


him, and to enforce his dependence on his gra- 


cious aid. Surrounded by ſo many bewildering 


paths, among which the wiſeſt are ready to ſtray, 


he ſhould earneſtly implore, and thankfully re- 


ceive that divine illumination which is promiſed 
to the en humble. ö | 


Wade the fate of . 


up to heaven for direction, nor properly exerts 


the 
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the reaſon which God hath given him?—who 
brings neither patience nor attention to the ſearch 
of true happineſs ?-who applies to no other 
counſellor than preſent pleaſure, and with a raſh 
and credulous mind delivers himſelf up to every 
ſuggeſtion of deſire ? 


DEVOUT MAN. 


IS —— is not confined to acts of i im- 

44 mediate worſhip, It is the habitual temper 
of his ſoul. No place and no object appear to 
him void of God. When he ſurveys this vaſt 
_ univerſe, where beauty and goodneſs are every 
where predominant ;—when he reflects on the 
numberleſs multitudes of creatures, who, in their 
different ſtations, enjoy the bleſſings of exiſtence z 
—and when, at the ſame time, he looks up to an 
univerſal Father, who hath thus filled creation 
with Jife and happineſs; his heart glows within 
him. He looks forward to immortality, and diſ- 
covers the higheſt ſubjects of gratitude. He 
views himſelf as a guilty creature, whom divine 
benignity has received into grace, whoſe forfeited 
hopes it has reſtored, and to whom it has opened 
the moſt glorious proſpect of future 'felicity.— 
He contemplates with aſtoniſhment the labours of 
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the Son of God, in accompliſhing redemption 
for men, and his foul overflows with thankfulneſs 


to him. v 


To inferior enjoyments, he allots inferior and 
ſecondary attachments.—He diſclaims not every 
earthly affection. He pretends not to renounce 
all pleaſure in the comforts of this preſent ſtate. 
Such an unnatural renunciation humanity forbids, 

and religion cannot require. But from theſe he 
expects not ſupreme bliſs. He diſcerns the va- 
nity which belongs to them all; and beyond the 
circle of mutable objects, which ſurround him, 
be aſpires after ſome principles of more perfect 
felicity, vue — not be 8 to —_— or 


But Shane is this comps _ permanent 
good to be found? Ambition purſues it in courts 
and palaces, and returns from the purſuit loaded 
with forrows—Pleaſure ſeeks it among ſenſual 
Joys, and retires with the confeſſion of diſappoint- 


© After exploring heaven and earth for happi- 
neſs, to the devout man they ſeem a mighty void, 


| 2 a wilderneſs of ſhadows, where all would be 


empty and unſubſtantial without God. — Tres 
| betting dwells only with God. | 
MIDDLE 
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MIDDLE AGE. 


A we advance from youth to „Wil age, u 
new field of action opens, and a different 
character is required. The flow of gay and im- 
petuous ſpirits begins to ſubſide. Life gradually 
aſſumes .a graver caſt; the mind a more ſedate 
and thoughtful turn. The attention is now 
transferred from pleaſure to intereſt ; that is, to 
pleaſure, diffuſed over a wider n, and mea- 
ſured by a larger ſcale. 


F ormerly, * enjoyment of the a mo- 
ment occupied the whole attention. Now, no 
action terminates alternately in itſelf, but refers 
to ſome more diſtant aim. Wealth and power, 
the inſtruments of laſting gratification, are now 
coveted mare than any ſingle pleaſure ;—prudence 
and foreſight lay their plan induſtry carries on 
its patient efforts; activity puſhes forward z— 
addreſs winds around ;—here, an enemy is to be 
overcome; there, a rival to be diſplaced ;—com- 
petitions warm; - and the ſtrife of the world 
1 on every ſide. 


THE 
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HE UNION OF PIETY AND MORALITY. 


HIS forms the conſiſtent, the graceful, the 
reſpectable character of the real Chriſtian, 
the man of true worth. Either of them left out, 
one fide of the character is only fair; the other 
fide will be always open to much reproach. Hence 
wee diſhonour ourſelves, and do great injuſtice to 
_ religion : as by diviſion it is . to the cen- 
ſure of the world. LA 
The unbeliever will ſeoff at lach a, are 
be ſees neglect of moral duties. The bigot will 


[ES decry all morality, where he ſees a pretence of 


virtue, though a contempt of God. Whereas he 
Who fears God, and is at the ſame time juſt and 
beneficent to men, exhibits religion to the world 
- with full propriety. His character is above re- 

proach. It is at once amiable and venerable.— 


TH Malice itſelf is afraid to attack him; and even 


the worſt men reſpect and honour him in their 

| hearts. He who fails materially either in piety, 

or virtue, is always CE to the M's of 
remorſe. 


NEGLECT 


— — . . LT> Ae.} — 
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NEGLECT OF RELIGION. 


W HERE Religion is neglected there can be 
no regular or ſteady practice of the duties 
of morality. The character will be often incon- 
ſiſtent; and virtue, placed on a baſis too narrow 
to ſupport it, will be always looſe and tottering. 
For ſuch is the propenſity of our nature to vice, 
ſo numerous are the temptations to a relaxed and 
immoral conduct, that ſtronger reſtraints than 
thoſe of mere reaſon are ee to be impoſed 
on man. 


. 


/ 
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The ſenſe of right and wrong, the principle of 
honour, or the inſtin& of benevolence, are bar- 
riers too feeble to withſtand the ſtrength of paſ- 
ſion. For the heart wounded by fore diſtreſs, or 

agitated by violent emotions, ſoon diſcovers, that 
virtue without religion is inadequate to the govern- 
ment of life. It s deſtitute of its proper guard 
—of its firmeſt ſupport—of its chief encourage- 
ment. It will fink under the weight of misfor- 
tune—or will yield to the ſolicitations of guilt. 


Humanity, ſeconded by piety, renders the 
ſpring from whence it flows of courſe more re- 
gular and conſtant. In ſhort, withdraw religion 
and you ſhake all the pillars of morality. In 


3 | every 


— 
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every heart you weaken the influence of virtue; 
and among the multitude, the bulk of mankind, 
you overthrow its power. 


OLD AGE. 


oO” Age is a ſtage of the human courſe, 


which every one hopes to reach; it is a pe- 
riod juſtly entitled to general reſpect. Even its 


- failings ought. to be touched with a gentle hand. 


For though in every part of life vexations occur; 
et, in former years, either buſineſs, or pleaſure, 


ſerved to obliterate their r by ſupply ing 


— mins, 


Old age begins its advances by diſqualifying 
men either from reliſhing the one, or for taking 
an active part in the other; while it withdraws 
their accuſtomed ſupports, it impoſes, at the 
ſame time, the additional * of growing in- 


irmities. 


In the Give ſtages of their journey, — 


continued to flatter them with many a fair and 


enticing proſpect; but as old age increaſes theſe 


illuſions vaniſh. Life is contracted within a nar- 
row and barren circle. Year after year ſteals 


ſome- 
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ſomewhat away from their ſtore of comfort de- 
prives them of ſome of their ancient friends 
blunts ſome of their powers of ſenſation—and in- 
1 them for ſome Nec of life. 


The 8 temper, to ion imputed, is to 
be conſidered as a natural infirmity, rather than a 
vice: the ſame apology cannot be made for that 
peeviſh diſguſt at the manners, and that malig- 
nant cenſure of the enjoyment, of the young, 
which is ſometimes found to IP n. 


ing 2 29 


i is too nn aged at deckined 
enmity with the whole ſyſtem of preſent cuſtoms 
and manners; perpetually complaining of the 
growing depravity of the world, and of the aſto- 
niſhing vices and follies of the riſing generation. 
All things, according to them, are ruſhing faſt 
into ruin. Decency and good order have become 
extinct; ever fince that happy diſcipline, under 
: which they ſpent their +5 has paſſed away. 


Former follies un. and are forgotten. 
Thoſe which are preſent, ſtrike obſervation and 
ſharpen cenſure. Had the depravation of the 
world continued to increaſe in proportion to thoſe 
_ gloomy calculations, which, fo many centurizs 
_ have eſtimated each race as worſe than the 

G | preced. 
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preceding; by this time, not one ray of good 
ſenſe, nor one ſpark of piety and and virtue, mult 
kave remained unextinguiſhed among mankind. 


APPEARANCES OF PIETY. 


HESE are often ſubſtituted in the place of 

the great duties of humanity and mercy. — 
Too many flatter themſelves with the hope of 
obtaining the friendſhip of their Creator, though 
they neglect to do juſtice to their fellow-crea- 


But ſuppoſed piety is an invention of their 
own, unknown to reaſon - unknown in the word 
of God. For piety is a principle which regene- 
rates the heart, and forms it to goodneſs. If, 
therefore, while piety ſeems ardent, morality ſhall 
decline; or if ever the regard to it ſhould totally 
fail — if, whilſt making prayers, no alms are 
given if, whilſt we appear zealous for God, we 
are falſe or unjuſt to men—if we are hard or 
contracted in heart, ſevere in our cenſures, and 
oppreſſive in our conduct, then conclude what 

we have termed piety, was no more than an 
empty name, reſolving itſelf either into an hypo- 


critical form of — trankent imprethon of 
ſeriouſ- 
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| kniouſneſs= an accidental melting of the heart—- 
or the deliberate refuge Bf a deluded and ſuperſti- 
tious, but, at the ſame time, a corrupted mind. 
For all men, even the moſt- depraved, are ſub- 
jet, more or Lond to e of conſci- 


ence. 


MEN OF TRUE PLEASURE. 
HE ſeat of enjoyment is the ſoul. None 
but the temperate, the regular, and the 

virtuous know how to enjoy proſperity. They 
bring to its comforts the manly reliſh of a ſound 
uncorrupted mind. They ſtop at the proper 
point before enjoyment degenerates into diſguſt, 
and pleaſure is converted into pain. They are 
ftrarigers to thoſe: complaints which flow from 
ſpleen, caprice, and all the fantaſtical diſtreſſes of 
A vitiated mind. Purity and virtue heighten all 
the powers of human fruition. Moderate and 
ſimple pleaſures reliſh high with the temperate. 


Innocence confers eaſe and freedom on the 
mind; leaves it open to every pleaſing ſenſation; 
give a lightneſs to the ſpirits, ſimilar to the native 
gaiety of youth and health ;—for proſperity is re- 
doubled to a good man by his generous uſe of it; 

G2 GAs 
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it is reflected back upon him from ae 
whamke makes Mgppy MF» | 


In the intercourſe of domeſtic ods 
tho attachment of friends the gratitude of de- 
pendents— the eſteem and good will of<all who 
know him he ſees bleflings multiplied around 
| him on every ſide; like a tree in the midſt of an 
inhabited country, affording to ſome friendly 
ſhelter ; to others fruit, which is not only ad- 
mired by all for its beauty, but bleſſed by the 
traveller for the ſhade, and by the mann, the 
n it has * 


MAN OF PLEASURE. 


IO T 
to be loſt, which partakes not of the viva- 
city of amuſement. To connect one plan of 
gaiety with another is his ſole ſtudy, till in a 
very ſhort time nothing remains but to tread the 
fame beaten round—to enjoy what they have al- 
As to ſee a have _=_ - 


: * Pleakures thus drawn 3 3 
e long, 
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long, if enjoyed with temperance and mingled 
with retirement, being devoured with ſuch eager 
haſte, ſpeedily ſurfeits and diſguſts. Hence, 
having run through a rapid courſe of pleaſure, 
after having glittered ſor a ſew years in the fore- 
moſt line of public amuſements, ſuch men are 
the moſt apt to fly at laſt to a melancholy retreat; 
not led by religion or reaſon, but driven by diſ- 


appointed hopes and exhauſted ſpirits to the pen- 


five concluſion, that all is vanity. 


PLEASURE, SENSUAL AND SPIRITUAL. 


Tur refined pleaſures of a pious mind are, 
in many reſpects, ſuperior to the coarſe gra- 
tifications of ſenſe they are pleaſures which be- 


the ſoul ; whereas the gratifications of ſenſe re- 


. fide in the loweſt region of our nature. To the 


one the ſoul ſtoops below its native dignity 3 the 


other raiſes it above itſelf, The one leaves al. 


ways a comfortleſs, often a mortifying remem- 
brance behind it; the other is reviewed with ap- 

' plauſe and delight. The pleaſures of ſome re- 
ſemble a foaming torrent; which, after a diſor- 
derly courſe, ſpeedily. runs out, and leaves an 
ROY and offenſive channel: but the pleaſures of 
G 3 devo. 


long to the higheſt powers and beſt affections of 


' 
ö 
a 
1 
: 
; 
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devotion reſemble the equable current of a-pure 


| xiver, which enlivens the fields through which 


it paſſes, „ ee along 
oo nas. N 


©" PLEASURES OF OLD AGE. = 
Tonen in old age, the circle of pleaſure 
is contracted, yet within its limits, many 
GOT IENISIS xprants: which ave malt grato= 
6 / | 


| Temperate mirth is cles ate by ad- 
vanced years;—the mild pleaſures of: domeſtic 
life ſtill cheer the heart. The entertainments of 
impaired. The deſire of knowledge is not abated = 
by: the frailty of the body, and the leiſure of old 


nge affords many opportunities for gratifying that 
deſire. The ſphere of obſervation and reflection 


is not fo much enlarged. by long acquaintance 
with the world, as to ſupply, within within itſelf, a wide 


range of improving thought: whilſt the aged are 


engaged in ſuch employments as beſt ſuit the in- 
firmities of their nature, they are ſurrounded, 


perhaps, with families, who treat them with ar- 
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placed beyond the reach of clamour and the ſtrife 
of tongues ; and, free from diſtracting cares, can 

calmly attend to their eternal intereſts, 


No age is doomed to total infelicity, provided 

that we attempt not to do violence to nature, by 
ſeeking to extort from one age the pleaſures of 
another, and to gather in the winter of life thoſe 
flowers which were deſtined to bloſſom __ in 
its ſummer or ig 


PRESUMPTION. 


E conſtant concomitant of b is 
ſelf-conceit and obſtinacy; and of all the 
follies incident to youth particularly, there are 
none which either deform its preſent appear- 
ance, or blaſt the proſpect of its future proſpe- 

_ rity more than theſe. By checking its natural 
_ progreſs in improvement, they fix it in long 
immaturity, and frequently produce rages 

amm OED 


| Theſe are the vices too found 
; among the young. —Big with enterprize, and 
_ elated by hope, they reſolve to truſt for ſucceſs 

- * 0 to 


—_—_— ren A 
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to none but themſelves. —Full of their owir abi» 

lities, they deride the admonitions which are 
given them by their friends, as the timorous ſug- 
geſtions of age. Too wiſe to learn, too im- 
patient to deliberate, - too forward to be reſtrain- 
ed, they plunge with precipitate indiſcretion into 
the midſt of all the dangers with which life 


abounds. Poſitive in opinion, and confident in 
their aſſertions, as they are at this period, the 


time will arrive when both men and things will 
appear in a different light. Many characters 


now admired will fink, by and by, in eſteem;— 
and many opinions, of which they are at preſent 


moſt tenacious, will alter as they advance in 
The glare of youthful Preſumption which daz- 


_ zles our eyes ſhould always be diſtruſted; we 


ſhould not abound in our own ſenſe, nor put our- 

ſelves forward with too much eagerneſs; nor ima- 
gine that by the impetuolity of juvenile ardour, 
ſyſtems can be overturned which have been long 


e.ſtabliſhed, or that the face of the world can be 
changed; but by patient and gradual progreſſion 


in improvement, we may in due time command 
laſting eſteem. But by aſſuming, at preſent, a 
tone of ſuperiority to which we have no title, we 


hall diſguſt thoſe, whoſe approbation it is moſt 
important to gain. Forward vivacity may fit us, 


to 
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to be the companions of an idle hour, More ſo- 
lid qualities muſt recommend us to the wiſe, and 


mark us out for importance and conſideration in 
8 life. | 


© DISAPPOINTED PRIDE. 
UHREN a man's ſufferings ariſe from the bad 


VV diſpoſitions of his own heart; when in the 
height of proſperity he is rendered miſerable fole- 
ly by diſappointed pride, every ordinary motive- 
for communication ceaſes. The violence of an- 
_ guiſh drives him to confeſs a paſſion which ren- 
ders him odious, and a weakneſs which en 
bim 


* the eye of his family, every man wiſhes to 
appear reſpectable, and to cover from their know-- 
ledge whatever may vilify or degrade him. At- 
tacked or reproached abroad, he conſoles himſelf 
with his importance at home; and in domeſtic at- 
tachment and reſpect, ſeeks for ſome compenſa- 
tion for the injuſtice of the world. But the 
torments this folly oceaſions force him to break 
through all reſtraints, and publiſh his ſhame be- 
fore thoſe from whom all men ſeek moſt to hide 


1 
PRIN- 
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PRINCIPLE AND SENTIMENT CONTRASTED. 


| EET and Principte are often miſ- 
taken for each other; though in fact they wide 
ly differ. Sentiment is the virtue of ideas, and 
Principle the virtue of action. Sentiment has its 
ſeat in the head, Principle in the heart. Sentiment 
ſuggeſts fie harangues, and ſubtle diſtinctions; 
Principle conceives juſt notions, and performs 
good actions in conſequence of them. Sentiment 
reſines away the ſimplicity. of truth, and the 
plainneſs of piety; and, as Voltaire, that celo- 
brated wit, has remarked of his no leſs celebrated 
contemporary Rouſſeau, gives us virtue in 
words and vice in deeds. Sentiment may be 
= called the Athenian, who #new what was right; 
| and Principle. the. Lacedemonian,, Who 8 


Hed it... 


Theſe qualities 3 foi Gon 
idering two characters beautifully drawn by the 
admirable pen of Milton.—Belial, who may be 
called, and not improperly, the Demon of fenti- 
ment; and Abdiel, the Angel of principle. 


BELIAT, 


C3 
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- BELIAL, 


A fairer perſon loſt not heaven ; he ſeem'd 

For dignity compoſed, and high exploit, 

But all was falſe and hollow, tho' his tongue 
Dropt manna, and could make the worſe appear 
The better reaſon, to perplex and daſh 

Matureſt counſels ; for his thoughts were low, 
Jo vice induſtrious, but to nobler deeds 

Tim rous and ſlothful; yet he pleaſed the car. 


ABDIEL, © 


— Faithful found 
Among the faithleſs, faithful only he 
Among innumerable falſe, unmoved, 
Unfhdken, unfedueed, unterrified; 
His loyalty he kept, his love, his zeaL 
Nor number, nor example with him wrought 
To ſwerve from truth, or change his confintimad, 
Tho fingle.— 


* PROSPERITY. 


' SINGLE diſappointment is ſufficient to 
embitter all the pleaſures of worldly pro- 
ſperi e 

* ity. 8 — 


e 
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poſſeſſion of high power and ſtation ſhould diſre- 
gard flight injuries. But proſperity debilitates, 
inſtead of ſtrengthening the mind. Its common 
effect is, to create an extreme ſenſibility to the 
lighteſt wound. It foments impatient deſires ; 
and raiſes expectations which no ſucceſs can ſa- 
tisfy. . It foſters a falſe delicacy, which fickens 
in the midſt of indulgence ;—by repeated gratifi- 
cation, it blunts the feelings of men to what is 
| pleaſing; and leaves them Py acute to 
whatever is uneaſy. | 


NECESSITY oF PRUDENCE IN EVERY 
| STAGE OF LIFE. 


A T the firſt ſetting out in life, eſpecially 


when yet unacquainted with the world and 
its ſnares, when every pleaſure enchants with its 
{mile, and every object ſhines with the gloſs of 
novelty, youth ſhould beware of the ſeducing 
appearances which ſurround them; and recollect 
what others have ſuffered from the power of head- 
ſtrong deſire. If any paffion be allowed, even 
— though it ſhould be eſteemed innocent, to acquire 
an abſolute aſcendant, their inward peace will be 

| . n in has the tint of 
ja guilt, 
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zuilt, they may date from that moment the ruin 
of their tranquillity. 


New with the ſeaſon of 1 does the peril 
end. To the impetuoſity of youthful deſire, ſuc- 
ceed the more ſober, but no leſs dangerous at- 
tachments of advancing years; when the paſſions 
which are connected with intereſt and ambition 
begin their reign, and too frequently extend their 
influence, even over thoſe periods of life which 
ought to be the moſt tranquil. 


From the firſt to the laſt of man's abode on 
earth, the diſcipline muſt never be relaxed of 
guarding the heart from the dominion of paſſion. 
Eager paſſions and violent defires were not made 
for man.— They exceed his ſphere.—They find 
no adequate object on earth; and, of courſe, can 
be productive of nothing but miſery. 


The certain conſequence of indulging them 
is, that there ſhall come an evil day, when the 
anguiſh of diſappointment ſhall acknowledge that | 
all which we enjoy availeth us nothing. . 


H EDEMP. 
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£2 K is one of the moſt glorious works of 
the Almighty — illuſtrious is the hour of the 
reſtoration of the world the hour when from 
condemnation and miſery, it emerged into happi- 
neſs and peace, | | 


In this hour, the long ſeries of prophecies, vi- 
ſions, types, and figures, was accompliſhed. This 
was the center in which they all met this the 
point to which they tended and verged, through- 
out the courſe of ſo many generations. We be- 
hold the law and the prophets ſtanding at the foot 
of the croſs, and doing homage. We behold 
Moſes and Aaron bearing the ark of the covenant ; 
David and Elijah preſenting the oracle of tef- 
timony ;—we behold all the prieſts and ſacrifices, 
— all the rights and ordinances,—all the types and 
ſymbols, aſſembled together to receive their con- 
ſummation. In this hour every rite aſſumed its 
ſignificancy ;—every prediction met its event 
every ſymbol diſplayed its correſpondence. 


- 


REFOR 
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REFORMATION. 


= rage for reformation.commonly ſhews 
itſelf in a violent zeal for ſuppreſſing what 
is wrong, rather than in a prudent attention to 
eſtabliſh what is right ; but we ſhall never obtain 
a fair garden merely by rooting up weeds; we 
muſt alſo plant flowers ; for. the natural richneſs 
of the ſoil we have been clearing will not ſuffer 
it to lie barren, but whether it ſi all be vainly or 
beneficially prolific, depends on the culture. 


RELIGION, 


rs ſpirit of true religion mende ny. \ 
neſs and affability. It gives a native unaf- 
fſected eaſe to the behaviour. It is ſocial, kind, 
and cheerful ;—far removed from that gloomy 
and illiberal ſuperſtition which clouds the brow, 
ſharpens the temper, dejects the ſpirit, and teaches 
men to fit themſelves for another W x neg- 
e the concerns of this. | | 


On the an religion connects our ks 
ration for Heaven, with an honourable diſcharge 
of the duties of active life. It is aſſociated in 
v2 - * the 
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the imagination with all that is lovely and uſe- 
ſul,—-with whatſoever things are true, are juſt, 
dare pure, are lovely, are of good report, —where- 
erer there is any virtue, —and wherever * is 
any praiſe. 


5 1 is rather a matter of ſentiment than 
reaſoning. The important and intereſting ar- 
| ticles of faith are ſufficiently plain. Our atten- 
W tion ſhould be fixed on theſe, and not ſuffered to 
E -}- meddle with controverſy. For there we are 
plunged into a chaos, from which we never ſhall 
be able to extricate ourſelves, It ſpoils the tem- 
per, and has no good effect on the heart. 


All books, and all converſation, that tend to 

ſhake our faith on thoſe great points of religion 
Which ſhould ſerve to regulate our conduct, and 

4 on which our hopes of fonte and eternal _ 

| neſs depend, ſhould be avoided. 


We ſhould never ge ourſelves in ridicule 
on religious ſubjects, nor give countenance to it 
| in others, by ſeeming diverted. with what they 
g | ſay. Thi le of good breeding, will be 

| y. is, to people of good g, WI 
2 ſufficient check. It is not neceſſary to go fur- 
ther than ſcripture for our religious opinions. 
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We ſhould embrace thoſe we find clearly re- 
_ vealed, and never. perplex ourſelves abbut ſuch 
as we do not underſtand, but treat them with ſi- 
lence and becoming reverence. 


RELIGIOUS REFLECTION. 


I. there be any impreſſion which man is form- 

ed by nature to receive, it is religion. As 
ſoon as his mind opens to obſervation he diſcerns 
innumerable marks of his dependent ſtate; — he 
finds himſelf placed, by ſome ſuperior power, in 
a vaſt world, where. the wiſdom and goodneſs of 
the Creator are conſpicuous on every ſide. 


The W the beauty, the order of 
nature, excite him to admire and adore. When 


he looks up to the omnipotent hand which ope- 
rates throughout the univerſe, he is impreſſed 
with reverence | — when he receives bleflings 
| which he cannot avoid aſeribing to divine goods. 

neſs, he is prompted to gratitude.. 


Tribes of ren, without policy or laws, or 
cities, or any of the arts of life, I 
' but no where without ſome form of religion. In. 
"KL every 
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every region we behold the proftrate worſhi ipper,, 
8 r the N ang the nee 8 


- SIGN ATI NS. 


ISNORANCE of good or evil ſhould deter- 
mine man to follow providence, and reſign 
himſelf to God. Reſignation to his Maker is 
one of the moſt important leſſons which can be 
given to man. He knows not what is good for 


perfectly knows it; and if he faithfully ſerves 
bim, he has reaſon to believe that God will al- 
- ways conſult it. Before him lies the whole ſuc- 
ceſſion of events, which are to fill up man's ex- 
iſtence. It is in his PRONE to rene 0-2 mo- 
1 them # at um pere ein 245-4 


Amid the deco: of deſi, wa the” per- 
plexities of doubt, there is one fixed point of reſt. 
By this let man abide; and diſmiſs his anxiety 
about things uncertain and unknown. He ſhould 
acquire an intereſt in divine favour; and he may 
_ ſafely ſurrender himſelf to the divine adminiſtra- 
tion. When tempted to repine at his condition, 
. he he ſhould reflect whether he would have been 
bo oe in any other ſtation, | . 

He 


Himſelf in the future periods of life ; but God 5 
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He ſhould not be too particular in his petitions 
to heaven concerning his temporal intereſt, but 
ſuffer God to govern the world according to his 
own plan; and only pray, that he would beftow 
what his unerring wiſdom ſees to be beſt for him. 
On the whole he ſhould follow wherever his pro- 


vidence leads; comply with whatever he requires, 


and leave all the reſt to him. 


SELF COMMUNION, 


$ recommended by men of virtue and true 

piety, is religious recollection. It is to 
commune with ourſelves, under the character of 
ſpiritual and immortal beings; and to - ponder 
thoſe paths of our feet which are leading us to 
eternity. It is to bring home to our ſouls the in- 
ternal, authoritative ſenſe of God, as of a ſove- 
reign and a father; to contemplate what is dif 
played of his perfections.—It is to realize the 
preſence of the Supreme Being, ſo as to produce 
the moſt profound veneration, and to awaken the 
_ earneſt deſire of as near an approach, as our na- 
ture will permit, to that gens fountain of ena 
FOI * — 0757 41] hoy ; 


= 
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By this the pious man walks among the vari- 
ous ſoenes of nature as within the precincts of a 
great temple, in the habitual exerciſe of devotion. 
And from hence, when his thoughts have been 
thus employed, he returns to the world like a 
ſuperior being. He carries into active life thoſe 


pure and elevating ſentiments, to which the giddy 
crowd are ſtrangers. A certain odour of ſanctity 
remains upon his mind, which, for a while at 
leaſt, will repel the contagion of the world. 


As he views the world with the eye of a Chriſ- 
tian, he will ſee, that however men appear to 
move and act after their own pleaſure, they are 
nevertheleſs retained in ſecret bonds by the A 
mighty; and all their operations rendered ſubſer- 
vient to the ends of his moral government. He 
will behold him puniſhing the ſinner by means of 
his own iniquities ; from the trials of the righte- 
ous bringing forth their reward; and to a ſtate 
of ſeeming yniverſal confuſion preparing the wiſeſt 
and moft equitable iſſue. While the faſhion of 

this world is paſſing faſt away, he will diſcern 
the glory of another ariſing faſt to ſucceed it.— 
He will behold all human events; our grief and 
dur joys—our love and hatred—our character and 

our memory, abſorbed in the ocean of eternity; 
and no traces of our preſent exiſtence left, except 
5 "on 
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Its being for ever well with the righteous, and 
ill with the wicked. | 


SINCERITY. 


INCERITY is the baſis of every virtue. 
The love of truth, as we value the appro- 
bation of heaven, or the eſteem of the world, 
ſhould be cultivated. In all our proceedings it will 
make us direct and conſiſtent. Ingenuity and 
candour poſſeſs the moſt powerful charm; they 
beſpeak univerſal favour, and Moy an apology 
for almoſt every failing. 5 | 


The path of eruth is a plain and fafe es + 


A It ſupplies us with an openneſs of character which 


difplays a generous boldneſs, neceſlary to diftin- 
guiſh youth. To give an early preference to 
| honour above gain when they ſtand in competi- 
tion ;—to deſpiſe every advantage, which cannot 
be attained without diſhoneſt arts ;—to brook no 
meanneſs, and ſtoop to no diſſimulation, are the 
indications of a great mind, the preſages of fu- 
ture eminence and A in life. 


At the ſame time, this 'virtuous ſincerity is 
perſectly conſiſtent with the moſt prudent vigi- 
« | ; lance = 
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laace and caution. It is oppoſed to cunning, 
not to true wiſdom. It is not the ſimplicity of 
the weak and improvident, but the candour of 
an enlarged and noble mind; of one who ſcorns 
deceit, becauſe he accounts it both baſe and un- 
profitable ; and who ſeeks no diſguiſe, becauſe he 
needs none to hide him, 


SLOTH. _ 

Noora is ſo oppoſite to the true enjoy- 

ment of life, as the relaxed and feeble ſtate 
of an indolent mind. Sloth is fo inconſiſtent 
with both ſoundneſs of mind and body, that it is 
harder to determine whether it be a greater foe 
to virtue, or to health and happineſs. Inactive 
as it is in itſelf, its effects are fatally powerful. 
Though it appear a ſlowly flowing ſtream, yet it 
undermines all that is ſtable and flouriſhing. It 
not only ſaps the foundation of every virtue, but 
pours upon us a deluge of crimes and evils.— 
It is like water, which firſt putrifies by ſtagna- 
tion; and then ſends up noxious Vapours, and _ | 
the atmoſphere with — | 


Laleneſs is the certain parent both of gailt and 


_ which ſhould be avoided, Under this are 
included, 
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eddie not mere inaction only, but all that cir 
_ cleoftrifling occupations, in which too many ſaun- 
ter away their youth; perpetually engaged in fri- 
volous ſociety or public amuſements ;—in the la- 
bour of dreſs, or the oſtentation of their perſons. 


Amuſements, youth requires. It were vain 
it were cruel, to prohibit them. But though al- 
lowable as the relaxation, they are moſt culpable 
as the buſineſs of the young. For they then be- 
come the gulph of time, and the poiſon of the 
mind. — They foment bad paſſions - they weaken 
the manly powers they ſink the native vigour 
of youth into contemptible effeminacy. 


- SOBRIETY OF MIND—ITS NECESSITY. 
OBRIETY of mind is one of thoſe virtues, 
which the preſent condition of human life 
| ſtrongly inculcates. The uncertainty of its en- 


joyments checks preſumption; the multiplicity 
a its dangers demands perpetual caution. 


Moderation — vigilance—and ſelf-government, 
are duties incumbent on all; but eſpecially on 
ſuch as are beginning the journey of life. For the 
ue ſtate of youthful views and paſſions is ad- 

2 verſe 
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verſe to ſobriety of mind. The ſcenes which 

preſent themſelves at our entering upon the 
world, are commonly flattering.— Whatever they 
be in themſelves,” the lively ſpirits of the young 
gild every opening proſpect.— The field of hope 
appears to ſtretch wide before them. Pleaſure 
| ſeems to put forth its bloſſoms on every ſide.— 

Impelled by deſire, forward they ruſn with incon- 
ſiderate ardour: prompt to decide and to chuſe 


_ _ averſe to heſitate or to enquire ;—credulous, be- 


cauſe untaught by experience; —raſh, becauſe 
unacquainted with danger ;—headftrong, becauſe 
unſubdued by diſappointment, 


In human actions there is a right 5 wrong. 
— Thoſe who are born with the ſame advantages 
of fortune, are not all equally proſperous in the 
courſe of life. Some of them, by wiſe and ſteady 
conduct, attain diſtinction in the world, and paſs 
their days with comfort and honour others of 
the ſame rank, by mean and vicious behaviour, 
forfeit the advantages of their birth,—involve 
themſelves in much miſery, —and end in being a 

_ diſgrace to their friends, and a burden on ſociety. 
- Early, then, we may learn, that it is not on the 
external condition in which we find ourſelves 
placed; - but on that part on which we are to act, 
that our welfare or Aeon n or 


Wben 
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When beginning to act that part, it is of the 
greateſt moment to regulate our plan of conduct 
with the moſt ſerious attention, before we have 
yet committed any fatal or irretrievable errors. 

If, inſtead of exerting reflection for this valuable 
purpoſe, we deliver ourſelves up, at fo critical a 
time, to ſloth and pleaſure ;—if we refuſe to 
liſten to any counſellor but humour, or to attend 
to any purſuit except that of amuſement z—if we 
allow ourſelves to float looſe and careleſs on the 
tide of life, ready to receive any direction which 
the current of faſhion may chance to giveus—the. 
| fad conſequences of ſuch indiſcretion will extend 
to us: we cannot attain ſucceſs without prepara- 
tion, and eſcape dangers without precaution, — 
Happineſs will not grow up to us of its own ac- 
cord, and ſolicit our acceptance, when to the reſt 
of mankind, it is the fruit of long cultivation, 
and the acquiſition of labour and care. We 
ſhould not deceive ourſelves with ſuch arrogant 


Whatever be our rank, Providence will not, for 
our ſakes, reverſe its eſtabliſhed order. But, by 
tempering the vivacity of youth with a proper 
mixture of ſerious thought, we may enſure cheer- 

fulneſs for the reſt of life; whilſt by delivering 
ourſelves up at preſent to giddineſs and levity, 
we lay the foundation of laſting heavineſs of 
heart. 1 SOLI- 


* 
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* SOLITUDE. 
OLITUDE is the hallowed ground which 
religion bath, in every age, choſen for her 
own. There her inſpiration is felt, and her ſe- 


_cret myſteries elevate the foul. There falls the 


tear of contrition ; there, riſes towards heaven 
the ſigh of the heart ;—there, melts the foul with 
all the tenderneſs of deyotion, and pours itſelf 
eee Ont RESIN 


The great 1 . 


tuous, have ever been addicted to ſerious retire- 
ment. Refined and enlarged minds leave the 

world behind. them,—feel a call for higher _ 
ſures, — and ſeek them in ee 


But a total e from the world, is ſo far 
from being the perfection of religion, that it is 
no other than the abuſe of it. Yet there will be 
neither conſiſtency in the conduct, nor dignity 
in the character, of one who ſets apart no —_ 
a tims for we and W | | 


H we | wiſh that RP mould exert her native 
power, we muſt ſtep aſide from the crowd into 
the cool and ſilent ſhade. It is there that, with 
ſober and ſteady eye, ſhe examines what is good 
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and evil, what is wiſe or fooliſh, in human con- 
duct; — ſhe looks back on the paſt, and forms 

plans, not for the preſent moment only, but for 
the whole of life 


Man cannot diſcharge any part of his a 
aright, who never ſuffers his paſſions to cool 
and his paſſions cannot cool, who is engaged 
without interruption in the tumult of the world. 
This inceſſant ſtir may be called the perpetual 
drunkenneſs of life. It raiſes that eager fermen- 
tation of ſpirit, which will ever be ſending forth 
the dangerous fumes of . and _ 


_ _ Whereas, he who mingles religious retreat 
<2 with worldly affairs, remains calm and maſter 
of himſelf—he is not whirled round, and render- 
ed giddy by the agitation of the world, but comes 
forth with manly tranquillity, fortified by prin- 
ciples which he has formed, and prepared for 
whatever may befal, For he who wiſhes for an 
effectual cure of the wounds which the world 
can inflict, ſhould retire from intercourſe with 
men, to intercourſe with God. When he enters 
into his cloſet, and ſhuts the door, let him ſhut 
out at the fame time all intruſion of worldly 
care, and dwell among objects divine and immor- 
tal: for celeſtial inhabitants quarrel not. Amongſt 
them _ is neither ingratitude, nor envy, nor 
I 2 tumult; 2 


0 
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tumult; concord and tranquillity reign for ever. 
From ſuch objects, upon the mind of the pious 
man, there beams a pure and enlivening light; 
there is diffuſed over his heart a holy calm. —His B 
agitated ſpirit reaſſumes its firmneſs, and regains 1 
its peace. The world ſinks in its importance, Þ| 
and the load of mortality and miſery loſes almoſt 
all its weight. The diſturbances and alarms, fo 
formidable to thoſe who are engaged in the- tu- 
mults of the world, ſeem to him like thunder 
"7 e afar olf. 4 8 bends 


Beſides, it is BOY 8 to prepare us fora 
life to come. For breathing habitually a conta- 
Sious aic, how certain is our ruin, unleſs we 
ſometimes retreat from this peſtilential region, 
aud ſeek for proper correctives of the diſorders 
Which are contracted there ? Religious retire- 
ment both abates the diſeaſe, and furniſhes the 
remedy. It leſſens the corrupting influence of 
the world; and it gives opportunity for better 
principles to exert their power. 


THE STUDY OF MAN. 


"HE life of man is a mixed ſtate, full of un- | [ 
EB certainty and viciſſitude, of anxieties and | 
fears. For no man's proſperity on earth is ſtable 


* 
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and afſured=hence no ſtudy, to a thoughtful 
mind, can appear more important than how. to be 
ſuitably prepared for the misfortunes of life, ſo as 
to contemplate them in proſpe& without diſmay ; 
and, if they muſt ”_ to bear them without de- 


n 


Throughout every age, power has endeavour- 
ed to remove adverſity to a diſtance. Philoſophy _ 
has ſtudied when it drew nigh, to conquer it by 
patience—and wealth has ſought out every plea- 
a that can n or ane pain. 


But religion m been no leſs attentive to the 
ſame important object. The defence which it 
provides is altogether of an internal kind. It is 
the heart, not the outward ſtate; which it pro- 
feſſes to guard, by affording the diſtreſſed that 
ſecurity and peace, which ariſe from a belief of 
divine protection. It opens to them ſources of 
conſolation which are hidden from others. By 
that ſtrength of mind with which it endows them, 
it ſets them upon a rock, againſt which the tem- 
peſt may violently beat, but cannot ſhake; for it 
Prepares the mind for encountering with fortitude 

the moſt ſevere ſhocks of adverſity. | 


I 3 PAS. 
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_ PASSIVE TAMENESS OF SPIRIT, AND 
| - UNLIMITED COMPLIANCE. 
ee tameneſs, which ſubmits without 
ſtruggle to every encroachment of the vio- 
lent and aſſuming, forms no part of Chriſtian 
duty, but is deſtructive of general happineſs and 


Unlimited complaifance which, on every occa- 
fion, falls in with the opinions and manners of 
others, is ſo far from being a virtue, that it is it- 
felf a vice, and the parent of many vices.—It 
overthrows all ſteadineſs of principle, and pro- 
duces that ſinful conformity with the world, 
which taints the whole character. 


In the preſent corrupted ſtate of human man- 
ners, always. to aſſent and to comply, is the very 
worſt maxim which can be adopted. It is im- 
poſſible to ſupport the purity and dignity of 
Chriſtian morals, without oppoſing the world on 


various occaſions, even though we ſhould ſtand 
3 5 & i TEM. 
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TEMPERANCE. | 


 FPEMPERANCE in pleaſure is eſſentially 
neceſſary to be obſerved, particularly by 
youth, that they may beware of that rock on 
which thouſands, from race to race, continue to 
- ſplit. The love of pleaſure, natural to man in 
every period of his life, glows at this age with 
exceſſive ardour.— Novelty adds freſh charms, as 
yet, to every gratification,—T he world appears 
to ſpead a continual feaſt ;—and health, vigour, 
and high ſpirits invite them to partake of it with- 
out reſtraint. In vain are they -warned of the 
latent danger. The old, when they offer their 
admonitions, are upbraided with having forgot 
that they once were young. And yet, to what 
do the counſels of age, with reſpect to pleaſure, 
amount? They may all be compriſed in a few 
words, not to hurt ourſelves, and not to hurt 
others by our purſuit of pleaſure, and thoſe will 
be fully effected by temperance. Within theſe 
bounds, pleaſure is lawful, beyond them it He- 
comes criminal, becauſe it is ruinous. T 


| Hence by this virtue we are not called to re- 
nounce pleaſure, but to enjoy it in ſafety.— In- 
ſtead of abridging it, we are exhorted to purſue 
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it on an extenſive plan; we have meaſures pro. 

. Poſed for ſecuring its poſſeſſion, and for prolong- 
ing its duration.— As we confider ourſelves not 
only as ſenſitive, but as rational beings ;—not only 
as rational but ſocial :—not only as ſocial but im- 
mortal ; whatever violates our nature in any of 
_ theſe reſpects cannot afford true pleaſure. | 


Have we not found that in the courſe of crimi- 
nal exceſs, pleaſure was more than compenſated by 
ſucceeding pain? Have we not from every habit, 
at leaſt of unlawful gratification, found ſome 
thorn ſpring to wound us; ſome conſequence to 
make us repent of it in the iſſue? Weſhould there- 
fore avoid temptations, for which we have found 
ourſelves unequal, with as much care as we 


- © GOOD TEMPER—ITS EFFECTS N UTILITY. 
Snare man, whatever faults he may 
& have, they will for the moſt part be treated 
with lenity ;—he will generally find an advocate 
in every human heart ;—his errors will be lament- 
ed, rather than abhorred; = and his virtues will be 


viewed in the faireſt point of light:. His good hu- 


mour; without the help of great talents or ac- 
quirements, 
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euirements, will make his company preferable to 
that of the moſt brilliant genius, in whom this 
quality is wanting—but with it ſuch a brightneſs 
will be added to their luſtre, that all the world 
will envy and admire, whilſt his affociates will al- 
moſt adore, and labour to imitate him. In ſhort, 
it is almoſt impoſſible that we can be ſincerely be- 
loved by any body, without this engaging: pro- 
perty, whatever other excellencies we may poſ- 
ſeſs; but with it, we ſhall ſcarcely fail of find- 
ing. ſome friends and favours, even though we 
ſnould be deſtitute. of almoſt every other advan- 


tage. 


Tt is true we are not all equally lappy in bur 


diſpoſitions; but human virtue conſiſts inchertſh- 


ing and cultivating every good inclination, and in 
checking and ſubduing every propenſity. to evil. 
If a man had been born with a bad temper, it 
might have been made a good one, at leaſt. with 
regard to its ontward:effects, by education, reaſon 
and principle: and though he is ſo happy as to 
have a good one while young, he muſt not ſup- 
poſe it will always continue ſo, if he neglects to 
maintain a proper command over it. Power — 


* fickneſs—difappointments—or worldly cares may 


corrupt, or embitter the fineſt diſpoſition, if they 
are not counteracted by reaſon. and religion. 
Hence theſe ſhould be ever exerted in the exigen- 


9 
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cies of life—they will teach us a becoming ſub- 
miſſion under all the accidents of our mortal ſtate, 
with which it is ſo variouſly chequered: diveſt 
calamity of its ſevereſt ſting make our enemies 
aſhamed of their perſecuting ſpirit - and cauſe us 

ws 2 4 png e eee e, raed 


By good temper i is not meant an inſenſible in- 
difference to injuries —- and a total ane 
from manly reſentment.— There is a noble and 
_ generous kind of anger, a proper and neceſſary 
part of our nature which has nothing in it ſinful. 
or degrading We are not to be dead to this — 
for the perſon, who feels not an injury, muſt be 
incapable of being properly affected by benefits. 
With thoſe, who treat us ill without provocation, 
we ought to maintain our own dignity—but 
whilſt we ſhew a ſenſe of their improper behavi- 
our, we muſt preſerve calmneſs, and even good 
breeding—and thereby convince them of the im- 
en Wit 5 pH e wn malice. 


#5 A anger does not preclude eſteem * 
whatever is really eſtimable, nor does it deſtroy 


good-will to- the perſon of its object, or autho- 
rize any impeachment to reſt on the goodneſs of 
dur diſpoſition :—It even inſpires the deſire of 
-overcoming our enemy by benefits—and wiſhes 
. no other puniſhment than the regret of 
= having 
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having injured one who deſerved his kindne(s ;— 
It is always placable, and ready to be reconciled, 
as ſoon as the offender is convinced of his error; 
nor can any ſubſequent injury provoke it to re- 
cur to paſt diſobligations, which had been once 
forgiven. The conſciouſneſs of injured innocence 
naturally produces dignity, and uſually prevents 
anger z-but if tempered with the calmneſs of a 

quiet ſpirit, it ever riſes ſuperior to the oppreſ- 
| five hand of infolence and cruelty. 


EFFECTS OF VICE, 


Yr by its natural influence: on the nz 
tends to produce dejection under the ſlighteſt 
trials, and weakens that which only can ſupport 
mankind when thoſe viciſſitudes come—PFor it is 
their mind which muſt then ſupport them; and 
their mind, by their ſenſual attachments, is cor- 
rupted and enfeebled—ſo that they have neither 
principles, nor temper, which can ſtand the aſſault 

of trouble. | | 


They age” ow principles which lead them to 
look beyond the ordinary rotation of events— 
and therefore, when misfortunes involve them, 

the proſpect muſt be comfortleſs on every ſide, 


Strangers 
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— Strangers to all the temperate ſatisfations of 
a good and pure mind—Strangers to every plea- 
ſure, except what was ſeaſoned by vice or vanity, 
their adverſity is to the laſt degree diſconſolate— 
From hence we may deduce the cauſes to which 
we muſt aſcribe the broken ſpirits—the peeviſh 
__temper—and impatient paſſions that ſo often at- 
tend the * ages or Phang fortunes of vi- 


- VILLAIN. 


E climbs the ſteep rock, and treads on the 
edge of a precipice, in order to catch a 
ſhadow—He has cauſe to dread not only the un- 
_ certainty of the event which he wiſhes to accom- 
pliſh, but the nature alſo of that event when ac- 


compliſhed—He is not only liable to that diſap- 
pointment of ſucceſs, which ſo often fruſtrates all 
deſigns of men ; but liable to a diſappointment 
ſtill more cruel, that OO a} 
enable at once. 


Riches and SPE are * chief temptations 
to criminal deeds. Yet thoſe riches, when ob- 
_ yn_ may very poſſibly overwhelm him with 


 untoreſcen In.” Thoſe pleafures may. cut 
FE ſhore 
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ſhort his health and life And is it for ſuch 
doubtful and fallacious rewards, that the deceiver 
fills his mouth with lies, the friend betrays his 
benefactor, the apoſtate renounces his e and 
the aſſaſſin covers himſelf with blood! 


ieder commits a ; crime, incurs a e 
evil for a moſt uncertain good What will turn 
to his advantage in the courſe of this life, he 
cannot with any aſſurance know ;—but this he 
may know, with full certainty, that he will 
draw upon his head that diſpleaſure of the Al- 
mighty, which n cruſh him for ever. 


The advantages of this world chen obtained 
by criminal means carry a curſe in their boſom, 
nay even when innocently gained, are uncertain - 
bleflings. To the virtuous, they are often no 


more than chaff to the guilty they are always 
poiſon. 


VIRTUE. AND PROSPERITY CONTRASTED. 


ee ſituations which favour pleaſure are 
1 too generally adverſe to virtue. Virtue 
requires internal government and diſcipline ; pro- 
ſperity relaxes the mind, and inflames the pa- 
Y 55 ſions: 
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Fons :—virtue is ſupported by a regard to what 
is future—proſperity attaches us wholly to what 


s preſent: virtue checks our purſuits, which are 
the reſult of intemperance—refrains our deſires, 


and makes them flow in the calm tide of modera- 


tion: —proſperity encreaſes our evil propenſities, 
inflames our paſſions, and plunges us deep in the 
ſtream ot riot and exceſs :—virtue is the ſovereign 
pilot which ſteers us into the harbour of true 
laſting pleaſure—proſperity is too apt to turn the 
helm to the port of ſenſual enjoyment—unites us 
too cloſely to the things of this world - and makes 
us eye the moment of our diſſolution with .regret 
and horror. The characteriſtics of virtue are 


modeſty and humility - the moſt common. attend- 


ants upon proſperity are pride .and preſumption; 


and often prove the motive. of. impiety. 


VIRTUE 


11 charm: even its ſhadow is 
courted, when the ſubſtanee is wanting. Alt 
muſt be formed and ſupported, -not-by unfrequent 


acts, but by daily and repeated exertions, in order 


to its becoming vigorous and uſeful. Great events 
give ſcope for great virtues ; but the main tenor 


4 human life is compoſed of ſmall OCCUITences— 


Within 
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Within the round of theſe, lie the materials of 
the happineſs of moſt men; the ſubjects. of- their 
duty, and ths trials of their virtue. 


Whatever i is to be our profeſſion, ui 
is more neceſſary to ſucceſs, than the acquirement 
of virtuous diſpoſitions and habits. This is the 
univerſal preparation for every character, and 
every ſtation in life — Bad as the world is, reſpect 
is always paid to virtue. In the uſual courſe of 
human affairs, it will be found that a+ plain un- 
derſtanding, joined with' acknowledged worth, 
eontributes more to proſperity than the brighteſt 
re without N or Dun 


Whether — or buſineſs, or oublic life; 
de our aim, virtue ſtill enters, for a principal 
_ into all thoſe n „ — ſo 
It is connec eee every liberal 
art; — with reputation in every branch of fair and 
uſeful buſineſs . with diſtinction, in every public 
ſtation. The vigour which it gives to the mind, 
and the weight which it adds to the character 
the generous ſentiment which it breathes ; the 
undaunted fpicit which it inſpires the ardour of 


diligence which it quickens the freedom which 


* procures from pernicious and a | 
K 2 avoca- 
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avocations, are the foundation of all that is s high 
in fame, or great in ſucceſs among men. 


* Whatever ornamental or engaging endow- 
ments we poſſeſs, virtue is a neceſſary requiſite 
in order to their ſhining with proper luſtre- By 
whatever arts we may at firſt attract the atten- 


tion, we can hold the eſteem, and ſecure the hearts 


of others, only by amiable diſpoſitions, and the 
accompliſhments of the mind Theſe are the qua- 
lities whoſe influence will laſt, when the luſtre 


of all that once arkled and dazzled has 5 


away. . 


vorvrruakr. 


— > 2 


HE nee temper, and a0 . bal. 
ſions of the bad, fruſtrate the effect of every 


| advantage which the world confers on them 


The world may call them men of pleaſure ; but 
of all men they are the greateſt foes to pleaſure : 
from their eagerneſs to graſp, they ſtrangle and 
deſtroy it—riotous- indulgence enervates both the 
body and the mind: ſo that in the midſt of his 
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8 guilt mingles with properity..ca 


certain gloom and heavineſs enter along —— | 


it. Vicious intrigues never fail to entangle and 


embarraſs thoſe who engage in them;—beſides, 
the ſelfiſh gratifications of the bad are both nar- 
row in their circle, and ſhort in their duration. 


WORLD. 
1 world is the great deceiver, whoſe fal- 


lacious arts it highly imports us to detect. 
ad purſuits, the 


But in the midf of its pleaſures 


detection is impoſſible. We tread as within an 


enchanted circle, where nothing appears as it 
truly i is. We live in deluſion, forming plans of 
imaginary bliſs, We wander for ever in the pa- 
radiſe of fools—meditating. in ſecret on the means 
af attaining worldly ſucceſs which acquired, 

has ſeldom in one inſtance fulfilled our expecta- 
tion; but where we have reckoned moſt upon, 


enjoyment, there have we generally found the 


« N | : 1 | 
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| by . F „n Doe 
It is too often conſidered as the only field of 
pleaſure; and beat over and over in queſt of joys 


unſubſtantial and tranſitory : Pleaſed with the 


e trifles which it affords, we forget the 
1 ST | proba. 
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atodiadeitry fas '6f our n 
what at beſt we cannot retain — barter our eternal 


welfare for vain ſhadows and empty ſhew ;—and, 
as if careleſs of the juſtice of God, ſeem to regard 
not his threatened vengeance, but depend ſolely 
on the extent of his mercy ; and diveſt ourſelves of 
the ſmalleſt right to demand our promiſed felicity. 


4+ - +... RELIGIOUS WORSHIP, | 


AE expreſſions of thoſe affeQions under its 
various forms, are no other than native 
eee Ignorance may 
miſlead, and ſuperſtition may corrupt them, but 
their origin are derived from + as 


Wherever men have exiſted, "hey Aden 
- ſenſible that ſome acknowledgment was due, on 
their part, to the Sovereign of the world ; which 
_ Chriſtian revelation has placed in ſuch a light, as 
dne ſhould think were ſufficient to over-awe the 
moſt thoughtleſs, and to melt the moſt obdurate 


Ul E 


But religious worſhip, disjoined from juſtice 
_ and virtue, can on no account whatever find 
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acceptance with the Supreme Being. Becauſe it 


is for the ſake of man that worſhip and prayers 


are required, that he may be rendered better, and. 
acquire thoſe pious and virtuous ſpon; 3 in 


W his e ae Waere confilts. 


See _ YOUTH. he 
OUTH is the ſeaſon of warm and generous 
| emotions ;—the heart ſhould then ſpontane- 
ouſly riſe into the admiration of what is great, 
glow with the love of what is fair and excellent, 


and melt at the diſcovery of tenderneſs and good- 
neſs. In this ſeaſon we ſhould endeavour, upon 


rational and ſober enquiry, to have our princi- 
ples eſtabliſhed, nor ſuffer them to be ſhaken by 
the ſcoffs of the licentious, or the cavils of the 
ſceptical. No wantonneſs of youthful ſpirits, no 


compliance with the intemperate mirth of others, 


. 


It ſhould not holdem improvements, 4 el. 


ſential to future 8 bonour. 


This is the poked life.—The charadier 
is now under divine aſſiſtance, of our own form- 
ing; our fate is, in ſome meaſure, put into our 
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oven hands. Nature is as yet pliant and foft— 
habits' 3 eſtabliſhed their dominion— pre- 
jadices have not pre · occupied our underſtanding. 
= the world has not had time to contract and de- 
baſe our affections All our powers are more 
vigorous, diſembarraſſed and free, than they will 
be at any future period. Whatever impulſe we 
now give to our deſires and paſſions, the direction 
is likely to continue. It will form the channel in 
© which our life is to run; RAPS it nay: determine 


it ererlaſting ine. 


4 litwous youth gradually TED forward ac 
compliſhed and flouriſhing manhood; and ſuch 
manhood paſſes of itſelf, without uneaſineſs, into 
reſpectable and ' tranquil old age. But if youth 
be triſſed away: without improvement, manhood 


wil be contemptible, and old age miſerable.— 


E the beginning of life has been vanity, its latter 
end can be no other than vexation of ſpirit. 


1 


Tn ; HONOUR. 


HE proper honour of man ariſes not fan 
> thoſe ſplendid actions and abilities which ex- 
cite high admiration. Courage and proweſs, mili- 
wy renown, ſignal victories and conqueſts, may 


render 


— 
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render the name of a man famous, without ren- _ + 


dering his character truly honourable. To 
many brave men, to many heroes renowned in 
ſtory, we look up with wonder. Their exploits _ 

are recorded. Their praiſes are ſung. They ſtand 
as on an eminence, above the reſt of mankind, 
Their eminence, nevertheleſs, may not be of that 
ſort before which we bow with inward eſteem 
and reſpet. Something more is wanted for that 
purpoſe, than the conquering arm, and the intre- 
pid mind. The laurels of the warrior muſt at all 


times be dyed in blood, and bedewed with the tears 


of the widow and the orphan. But if they have 
been ſtained by rapine and inhumanity; if ſordid 
avarice has marked his character; or low and 
groſs ſenſuality has degraded his life; the great 
hero ſinks into a little man, What at a diſtance, 


or on a ſuperficial view, we admire, becomes 


mean, perhaps odious, when we examine it more 
cloſely. It is like the Coloſſal ftatue, whoſe im- 
menſe ſize ſtruck the ſpectator afar off with aſto- 
niſhment; but, when nearly viewed, it * 
| A N and — 


Obſervations of che ſame kind 3 applied 


to all the reputation derived from civil accompliſhs  _ 


ments; from the refined politics of the ſtateſman, 

or the literary efforts of genius and erudition.. 

"Theſe beſtow, and, within certain bounds, ought 
| | ; | : 0 
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- to. beſtow, eminence and diſtinction on men: 


They diſcover talents which in themſelves are 
ſhining; and which become highly valuable, 


when employed in advancing the good of man- 
| kind, Henee, they frequently give rife to fame. 
But a diſtinction is to be made between fame and 


true honour. The former is a loud and noiſy ap- 


' plauſe; the latter, a more ſilent and internal ho- 


mage. Fame floats on the breath of the multi- 
tude; Honour reſts on the judgment of the think- 
ing. Fame may give praiſe while it with-holds 
eſteem: True honour implies eſteem mingled 
with reſpect. The one regards particular diſtin- 
guiſhed talents; the otlier looks up to the whole 


_ character. Hence the ſtateſman, the orator, or 


the poet, may be famous, while yet the man him- 
ſelf is far from being honoured. We envy his 
abilities. We wiſh to rival them. But we 
eee e eee ed 


— 


From all chis it follows, that in order to diſcern 
where man's true honour lies, we muſt look, not 
to any ſingle adventitious circumſtance of fortune ; 
not to any ſparkling quality; but to the whole of 


what forms a man; what entitles him, as fuch, to 


zank high among the-claſs of beings to which he 
belongs; in a word, we muſt look to the mind 


nd the foul. A mind. ſuperior to fear, to ſelfiſh 


IKE 5 intereſt 
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intereſt * corruption; a mind governed by the 


principles of uniform rectitude and integrity; the 


ſame in proſperity and adverſity ; which no bribe 
can ſeduce, nor terror overawe ; neither by plea- 
ſure melted into effeminacy, nor by diſtreſs ſunk 
into dejection; ſuch is the mind which forms the 
diſtinction and eminence of men.— One, who in 
no ſituatian of life is either aſhamed or afraid of 


diſcharging his duty, and acting his proper part 


with firmneſs and conſtancy, true to, the God 

whom he worſhips, and true to the faith in which 
he profeſſes to believe; full of affection to his 
brethren of mankind; faithful to his friends, ge- 
nerous to his enemies, warm with compaſſion to 
the unfortunate; ſelf-denying to little private 
intereſts and pleaſures, but zealous for public in- 
tereſt and happineſs ; magnanimous, without be- 
ing proud; humble, without being mean; juſt, 
without being harſh-; ſimple in his manners, but 


manly in his feelings; on whoſe word you can 
_ entirely rely; whoſe countenance never deceives 
you; whoſe profeſſions of kindneſs are the effu- 


ions of his heart; one, in fine, whom, inde- 
pendent of any views of advantage, you would 
chooſe for a ſuperior, could truſt in as a friend, 
and could love as a brother ;— This is the man, 


whom in your heart, above all 22 e 
Ke e 
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TRUE RELIGION. 


YALSE ideas may be entertained of reli gion 

as falſe and imperfe&t conceptions of virtue 
have often prevailed in the world. But to true 
religion there belongs no ſullen gloom; no me- 
lancholy auſterity, tending to withdraw men 
from human ſociety, or to diminiſh the exertions. 
of active virtue. On the contrary, the religious 
principle, rightly underſtood, not only unites 
with all ſuch virtues, but ſupports, fortifies, and 
confirms them. It is fo far from obſcuring the 
luſtre of a character, that it heightens and enno- 
bles it. It adds to all the moral virtues a vene- 
rable and authoritative dignity. It renders the 
virtuous character more auguſt. To the deco- 
rations of a palace, it joins the majeſty of a 
temple. | | 


SEN SIBILITY. 


0 him who is prompted by virtuous ſenfibl- 
lity, every office of beneficence and . huma- 


Tv 


manity is a pleaſure. He gives, aſſiſts, and re- 
lieves, not merely becauſe he is bound to do ſo, 
but 


. 
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but becauſe it would be painful for him to refrain. 


Hence, the ſmalleſt benefit he confers riſes in its 
value, on account of its carrying the affection of 


the giver impreſſed upon the gift. It ſpeaks his 
heart; and the diſcovery of the heart is very fre- 
quently of greater conſequence than all that libe- 
rality can beſtow. How often will the affec- 


tionate ſmile of approbation gladden the humble, 


and raiſe the dejected! How often will the look 
of tender ſympathy, or the tear that igyolunta- 
rily falls, impart conſolation to the unhappy ! By 


means of this correſpondence of hearts, all the 


great duties which we owe to one another are 


both performed to more advantage, and endeared 
in the performance. From true ſenſibility low a 


thouſand good offices, apparently ſmall in them- 


ſelves, but of high importance to the felicity of 


others ; offices which altogether eſcape the obſer- 
vation of the cold and unfeeling, who, by the 
hardneſs of their manner, render themſelves un- 
amiable, even when they mean to do good. 
How happy then would it be for mankind, if this 
affectionate diſpoſition prevailed more generally 
in the world] How much would the ſum of pub- 
lic virtue and public felicity be increaſed, if men 
were always inclined to rejoice with them that re. 
Joice, and to weep with them that weep ! To 
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But, beſides the effect of ſuch a temper on ge- 
neral virtue and happineſs, let us conſider its ef- 
fe& on the happineſs of him who poſleſles it, and 
the various pleaſures to which it gives him acceſs. 
If he be maſter of riches or influence, it affords 
him the means of increaſing his own enjoyment, 
by relieving the wants, or increaſing the com- 
forts of others. If he command not theſe-advan- 
tages, yet all the comforts which he ſees in the 
poſſeſſion of the deſerving, become in ſome ſort his, 
by his. rejoicing in the good which they enjoy. 
Even the face of nature yields a ſatisfaction to 
him which the inſenſible can never know. The 
_ profuſion of goodneſs which he beholds poured 
forth on the univerſe, dilates his heart with the 
 _ thought that innumerable multitudes. around him 

are bleſt and happy. When he ſees the labours 
of men appearing to proſper, and views a country 


flouriſhing in wealth and induſtry; when he beholds 


the ſpring coming forth in its beauty, and reviving 
the decayed face of nature; or in autumn beholds 
the fields loaded with plenty, and the year crown- 
ed with all its fruits; he lifts his affections with 
gratitude to the great Father of all, and rejaices 
in the general telicity and joy. | 
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FALSE SENSIBILITY. 


OFTNESS of manners muſt not be miſtakere 
for true ſenſibility. Senſibility indeed tends 
to produce gentleneſs in behaviour ; and when 
ſuch behaviour flows from native affection, it is 
valuable and' amiable. But the exterior manner 
alone may be learned in the ſchool of the world; . 
and often, too often, is found to cover much un- 
feeling hardneſs of heart. Profeſſions of ſenſibi- 
lity on every trifling occaſion, joined with. the 
appearance of excefive ſoftneis, and a profuſion 
of ſentimental language, afford always much 
ground for diſtruſt. "They create the ſuſpicion 
of a ſtudied character. Frequently, under a neg- 
ligent and ſeemingly rough manner, there lies a 
tender and feeling heart. Manlineſs and ſenſibi- 
tity are ſo far from being incompatible, that the 
truly brave are for the moſt part generous and 
humane ; while the ſoft and effeminate are hardly 
capable of any vigorous exertion of affection. 


TIME. 


IME is of fo great importance to mankind 
that it cannot too often employ religious 
meditation. There is nothing in the manage- 
L 2 ment 
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ment of which wiſdom is more requiſite, or where 
mankind diſplay their inconſiſtency more. In its 
particular parcels, they appear entirely careleſs of 
it; and throw it away with thoughtleſs profuſion. 


But, when collected into ſome of its great por- 
tions, and viewed as the meaſure of their conti- 


nuance in life, they become ſenſible of its value, 
and begin to regard it with a ſerious eye. While 
day after day is waſted in a courſe of idleneſs or 
vicious Os bot ſame Lenexa ſhall occur 
of: his age, or time of life ; how much of it is 
gone; at what period of it he is now arrived; 
and to what proportion of it he can with any pro- 
bability look forward, as yet to come; he can 
hardly avoid feeling ſome ſecret compunction, 
and reflecting ſeriouſly upon his ſtate. Happy, 
if that virtuous impreſſion were not of momen- 
tary continuance, but retained its influence amidſt 


the ſucceeding cares and pleaſures of the world! 


RECOLLECTION. 
HEN we recolle& the ſeveral ſtages of 


life through which we have paſſed; the 
ſuccefiive occupations in which we have been 


ET WO” we Sys Seal, 0": 


hopes 


* 
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hopes and fears which alternately have filled our 
breaſt; how barren for the moſt part is the remem- 
brance; and how few traces of any thing valua- 
ble or important remain] Like characters drawn 
on the ſand, which the next wave waſhes totally 
away, ſo one trivial ſucceſſion of events has ef- 
faced the memory of the preceding; and though 
we have ſeemed all along to be buſy, yet for 
much of what we have. acted, we are neither wiſer 
nor better than if ſuch actions had never been. 
Hence let the retroſpect of what is paſt produce, 
as its firſt effect, humiliation in our own eyes, 
and abaſement before God. Much do human 
pride and ſelf-complacency require ſome correc- 
tion; and that correction is never more effectually 
adminiſtered, than by an e and re- 
view of former life. hy 


TIME PAST IMPROVED. 


Proven paſſed time be gone, 'we are not 
to conſider. it as irredeemably loſt. To a 
very profitable purpoſe it may yet be applied, iF 
we lay hold of it while it remains in remem- 
brance, and oblige it to contribute to future im- 
provement. If you have gained nothing more 
wa Ss that are paſt, you have at leaſt 

L 3 gained 


* 
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gained experience ; and experience is the mother 
of wiſdom. You have ſeen the weak parts of 
your character; and may have diſcovered the 
chief ſources of your miſconduct. To theſe let 
your attention be directed; on theſe, let the pro- 
per guards be ſet. If you have trifled long, re- 
ſolve to trifle no more. If your paſſions have 
often betrayed and degraded you, ſtudy how they 
may be kept, in future, under better diſcipline. 
Learn, at the ſame time, never to truſt preſump- 
tuouſly in your own wiſdom. Humbly apply to 
the Author of your being, and beſeech his grace 
to guide you fafely through thoſe ſlippery and 
dangerous paths, in which experience has ſhewn 
that you are ſo ready to err, and to fall. 


In reviewing paſt life, it cannot but occur, 
that many things now appear of inconſiderable 
us in the higheſt degree. Where are thoſe keen 
thoſe violent enmities, thoſe eager purſuits, which 
we once thought were to laft for ever, and on 
which we conſidered our whole happineſs or mi- 
ſery as ſuſpended? We look back upon them 
now, as upon a dream which has paſſed away. 
None of thoſe mighty conſequences have follow- 
ed which we had predicted. The airy fabric has 
vaniſh 6d, allo Teft-no' des behind it. We ſmile 
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at our former violence; and wonder how ſuch. 
things could have ever appeared ſo ſignificant 
and great. We may reſt aſſured, that what hath 
been ſhall again be. When Time ſhall once 

have laid his lenient hand on the paſſions and pur- 
ſuits of the preſent moment, they too ſhall loſe 

that imaginary value which heated fancy now 
beſtows upon them. Hence, let them already 
begin to ſubſide to their proper level. Let wiſ⸗- 
dom infuſe a tincture of moderation into the 

_ eagerneſs of conteſt, by anticipating that period 
of coolneſs, e be i AE ae of it= 
ſelf, certainly bring. op 


| DELAY. 


Nun 4 till to-morrow, what rollen 
and conſcience tell you ought to be perform 


ed to-day. To-morrow is not yours; and:though 
you ſhould live to enjoy it, you muſt not overload 


it "ws 2 burden not its own. RPO 


"* & * 
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HE obſervance of order and method, is of 
high conſequence for the improvement of 
. preſent time. He who performs every employ- 
ment in its due place and ſeaſon, ſuffers no part 
of time to eſcape without profit. He multiplies 
his days; for he lives much in little ſpace. 
Whereas he who neglects order in the arrange- 
ment of his occupations, is always lofing the pre- 
ſent in returning upon Ar beuge in 
vain, to recover it when gone. TIES 


AFFECTED GAIETY. | 
T's E affeQation of youthful vanities degrades 


the dignity of manhood; even renders its 
manners leſs agreeable; and by awkward at- 
neſs is becoming in every age. But the proper 
hecerfulneſs of a man is as different from the le- 
vity of the boy, as the Ny Ah Wa 
«ARES of a OM: 5 | 
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EMPLOYMENT. 

be fe wants of ſociety call for every man's 

labour, and require various departments 

to be filled up. They require that ſome be ap- 

pointed to rule, and others to obey; ſome to de- 
fend the ſociety from danger, others to maintain 

its internal order and peace; ſome to provide the 

conveniencies of life, others to promote the im- 

provement of the mind; many to work; others 

to contrive and direct. In ſhort, within the 
ſphere of ſociety there is employment for „ 
every one; and in the courſe of theſe employ- | 
ments, many a moral duty is to be performed; 
many a religious grace to be exerciſed. Noone 
is permitted to be a mere blank in the world, | 
No rank, nor ſtation, no dignity of birth, nor # 
extent of poſſeſſions, exempt any man from con- 
tributing his ſhare to public utility and good. 
This is the precept of God. This is the voice 
of nature.— This is the juſt demand of the hu- | 
- man Face nn one another. - ; 1 
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IDLENESS. 


JPLENESS is the great corrupter of 8 
and the bane and diſhonour of middle age. 
He who, in the prime of liſe, finds time hang 
heavy on his hands, may with much reaſon ſuſ- 
pect, that he has not conſulted the duties which 
the conũderation of his age impoſed upon him; 
aſſuredly he has not conſulted his own ee 


ef DEATH. 


RE death a rare and uncommon object; 
| were it only once in the courſe of a man's 
life, that he beheld one of his fellow-creatures | 
. Carried to the grave, a ſolemn awe would fill 
him; he would ſtop ſhort in the midſt of his plea- 

ſures; he would even be chilled with ſecret hor- 
ror. Such impreffions, however, wauld prove 
unſuitable to the nature of our preſent ſtate. 
When they became fo ſtrong as to render men 
unfit for the ordinary buſineſs of life, they would 
in a great meaſure defeat the intention of our 
being placed in this world. It is better ordered 
dy the wiſdom of Providence, that they ſhould 

be weakened by the frequency of their recurrence 
nnd ſo tempered by the mixtuge of other paſſions, 
as 


4 \ 


. — 7. - 
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as to alloy us to go on freely in aQting our parts 


on earth. 


Vet, familiar as death is now become, it ought 
not to paſs over, as one of thoſe common inci- 
dents which are beheld without concern, and 


awaken no reflection. There are many things 


which the funerals of our fellow- creatures are 
calculated to teach; and happy it were for the 
gay and diffipated, if they would liſten more 
frequently to the inſtructions of ſo awful A mo- 


| nitox. 
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THE FUNERAL, 


WW HEN we obſerve the funerals that paſs 
along the ſtreets, or when we walk 

among the monuments of death, the firſt thing 
wan os ſtrikes us, is the undiſtinguiſhing 


blow, with which that common enemy levels all. 


We behold a great promiſcuous multitude all 


carried to the ſame abode; all lodged in the ſame 


dark and filent manſions. There, mingle perſons 


of every age and character, of every rank and 


condition in life; the young and the old, the 
poor and the rich, the gay and the grave, the re- 
nowned and the ignoble. A few weeks ago, 

I moſt 
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moſt of thoſe whom we have ſeen carried to the 
grave, walked about as we do now on the earth; 
enjoyed their friends, beheld the light of the ſun, 
and were forming deſigns for future days. Per- 
' haps, it is not long ſince they were engaged in 
ſcenes of high feſtivity. For them, perhaps, the 
cheerful company aſſembled; and in the midſt of 
the circle they ſhone with gay and pleaſing viva- 
city. But now—to them, all is finally cloſed. 
To them no more ſhall the ſeaſons return, or the 
ſun riſe. No more ſhall they hear the voice of 
mirth, or behold the face of man. They are 
ſwept from the univerſe, as though they had 
never been. They are carried away as with a 


1 the wind bas paſſed over them, and they are 


THE TOMB. 


TOMB, it has been jaſtly ſaid, i is a monu- 
ment ſituated on the confines of both worlds. 
It, at once, preſents to us the termination of the 
inquietudes of life, and ſets > 
of eternal reſt.— There, in the elegant exprefi 

of- Job, the wicked ceaſe from troubling ; er 

the weary be at re. There the priſoners refl tage- 
: 5 rae a neſs; The 


a 
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ſmall and the great are there; and the ſervant is free 
from his m:fler. It is very remarkable, that in 
all languages, and among all nations, death has 
been deſcribed in a ſtyle of this kind; expreſſed 
by figures of ſpeech, which convey every where 
the ſame idea of reſt, or ſleep, or retreat from the 
evils of life. Such a ſtyle perfectly agrees with 
the general belief of the ſouPs immortality ; but 
aſſuredly conveys no high idea of the boaſted 
pleaſures of the world. It ſhews how much all 
mankind have felt this life to be a ſcene of trou- 
ble and care; and have agreed in opinion, that 
perfect reſt is to be expected only in the grave. 


" * * 
* 
= 5 
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THE MOURNER. 


THILE the funeral is attended by 2 nume- 
rous, unconcerned company, who are diſ- 
at to one another about the news of the day, 
or the ordinary affairs of life, let our thbughts 
rather follow to the houſe of mourning, and re- 
preſent to themſelves what is going on there. 
There, we ſhould ſee a diſconſolate family, ſitting 
in filent grief, thinking of the ſad breach that is 
made in their little ſociety; and with tears in 
their eyes, looking to the chamber that is now 
left vacant, and to every memorial that preſents 
M itſelf 
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itſelf of their departed friend. By ſuch attention 
to the woes.of others, the ſelfiſh hardneſs of our 
hearts will be gradually ſoftened, and melted 
down into nn. 


GRIEF, 


J xr moderation temper the grief of a good 


man and a Chriſtian, He muſt not ſorrow 


like thoſe who bave no hope. As high elevation of 
ſpirits befits not the joys, ſo continued and over- 
whelming dejeCtion ſuits not the griefs of this 
tranſitory world. Grief, when it goes beyond 
certain bounds, becomes unmanly ; when it lafts 
beyond a certain time, becomes unſeaſonable.— 
Let him not reje& the alleviation which time 
brings to all the wounds of the heart, but ſuffer 
_ exceſſive grief to ſubſide, by degrees, into a ten- 

der and affectionate remembrance. Let him con- 
ſider, that it is in the power of Providence to 
Faiſe him up other comforts in the place of thoſe 
he has loſt. Or, if his mind, at preſent, reject 
the thoughts of ſuch conſolation, let it turn for 
relief, to the proſpect of a future meeting in a 
happier world. This is indeed the chief ſoother 


of afflition—the moſt powerful balm of the 


bleeding heart. It aſſiſts us to view death, as no 


more 
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more than a temporary ſeparation from friends. 
They whom we have loved, till live, though 
not preſent to us. They are only removed into 
a different manſion in the houſe of the common 
father. The toils of their pilgrimage are' finiſh- 
ed; and they are gone to the land of reſt and 
peace, they are gone from this dark and trou- 
bled world, to join the great afſembly of the juſt ; 
and to dwell in the midſt of everlaſting light. 
In due time we hope to be affociated with them 
in theſe bliſsful habitations. Until this ſeaſon of 
re-: union arrive, no principle of religion diſcou- 
' rages our holding correſpondence of affection 
with them by means of faith and hope, 


* FORGIVENESS, 


Ts there a man who, if he were admitted to 
= ſtand by the death-bed of his bittereſt enemy, 
and beheld him enduring that conflict which hu- 
man nature muſt ſuffer at the laſt, would not be 
inclined to ſtretch forth the hand of friendſhip, 
to utter the voice of forgiveneſs, and to wiſh for 
perfect reconciliation with him before he left the 
world? Who is there that when he beholds the 
remains of his adverſary depoſited in the duft, 
feels TRE in that moment, ſome relentings at the 
> M : 2 _ 
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remembrance of thoſe paſt animoſities which 
mutually embittered their life ?—< There lies 
<« the man with whom I contended ſo long, ſi- 
<« lent and mute for ever. He-is fallen; and I 
am about to follow him. How poor is the ad- 
vantage which I now enjoy? Where arc the 
&* fruits of all our conteſts? In a ſhort time we 
« ſhall be laid together; and no remembrance 
remain of either of us under the ſun. How. 
« many miſtakes may there have been between 
« us? Had not he his virtues and good qualities 
« aswellas I? When we ſhall both appear before 
e the judgment-ſeat of God, ſhall I be found in- 
c nocent and free of blame, for all the enmity I 
have borne to him?” — My friends, let the an- 
ticipation of ſuch ſentiments ſerve now to correct 
the inveteracy of prejudice, to cool the heat of 
anger, to allay the fierceneſs of reſentment. How 
unnatural is it for animoſities ſo laſting to poſſeſs 
the hearts of mortal men, that nothing can extin- 
guiſh them but the cold hand of death? Is there 
not a ſufficient proportion of evils in the ſhort 
ſpan of human life, that we ſeek to increaſe their 
number, by ruſhing into unneceſlary- conteſts 
with one another? When a few ſuns more have 
Tolled over our heads, friends and foes ſhall have 
retreated together; and their love and their ha- 
tred be equally buried. Let our few days, then, | 
be 148 in peace. While we are all journeying 
onwards. 
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onwards to death, let us rather bear one another*s 
burdens, than harraſs one another by the way. 


Let us fmooth and cheer the road as much as we” 


can, rather than fill the valley of our pilgrimage 
with the hateful monuments of our contention 
and ſtrife. | | L * 


IN STRUCTION. 


ORAL and religious Asen derives its 

efficacy, not ſo much from what men are 
Ka to know, as from what they are brought 
to feel. It is not the dormant knowledge of any 
truths, but the vivid impreſſion of them, which 
has influence on practice. Neither let it be 
thought that ſuch meditations are unſeaſonable 
intruſions upon thoſe. who are living in health, 
in- affluence, . and eaſe.” There is no hazard of 
their making too deep or painful an impreſſion. 
The gloom which they occaſion is tranſient; and 


will ſoon,. too ſoon, it is probable, be diſpelled 


by the ſucceeding affairs and pleaſures of the 
world. To wiſdom it certainly belongs, that 
men ſhould be impreſſed with juſt views of their 
nature and their ſtate ; and the pleaſures of life 


will always be enjoyed to moſt advantage when 


they, are tempered with ſerious thought. 


M 3 PRO. 
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PROGRESS OF VICE. 


HERE are certain degrees of vice which 
are chiefly ſtamped with the character of 
the ridiculous, and the contemptible; and there 
are alſo certain limits, beyond which if it paſs, 
it becomes odious and execrable. If, to other 
corruptions which the heart has already received, 
be added the infuſion of ſceptical principles, that 
worſt of all the evil communications of ſinners, 
the whole of morals is then on the point of 
being overthrown. For, every crime can then 
be palliated to conſcience / every check and re- 
ſtraint which had hitherto remained, is taken 
away. He who, in the beginning of his courſe, - 
ſoothed himſelf with the thought that while he 
indulged his deſires, he did hurt to no man; now 
preſſed by the neceſſity of ſupplying thoſe wants 
into which his expenſive. pleaſures have brought 
him, goes on without remorſe to defraud and to 
oppreſs. The lover of pleaſure now becomes 
hardened and cruel; violates his truſt, or be- 
trays his friend; becomes a man of treachery, or 
a man of blood; ſatisfying, or at leaſt endeavour- 
ing all the while to ſatisfy himſelf, that circum- 
ſtances form his excuſe; that by neceflity he is 
impelled; and that, in gratifying the paſſions 
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which nature had implanted within him, he does 
no more than follow nature. 


| Miſerable and deluded man! to what art thou 
come at the laſt! Doſt thou pretend to follow 
nature, when thou art contemning the laws of 
the God of nature? - when thou art ſtifling his 
voice within thee, which remonſtrates againſt 
thy crimes? when thou art violating the beſt 
part of thy nature, by counteracting the dictates 
of juſtice and humanity? Doſt thou follow na- 
ture, when thou rendereſt thyſelf an uſeleſs ani- 
mal on the earth; and not uſeleſs only, but noxi- 
ous to the ſociety to which thou belongeſt? 
Look with horror at the precipice, on the brink 
of which Thou ſtandeſt; and if yet a moment be 
left for retreat, think how thou mayeſt eſcape, 
and be ſaved. 


__C_D 


CHOICE OF FRIENDS. 


007 ERS is of more importance 
"a for the young, than to be careful in the 
Choice. of their friends and companions: ' This 
choice is too frequently made without much 
thought, or is determined by ſome caſual con- 
nection; and yet, very often, the whole fate of 


* 
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Gicir future:life! depends upon it. The circum- 
ſtances which chiefly attract the liking and the 
friendſhip of youth, are vivacity, good humour, 
engaging manners, and a cheerful or eaſy tem- 
per; qualities, I confeſs, amiable in themſelves, 
and uſeful and valuable in their. place. But I in- 
treat you to remember, that theſe are not all the 
qualities requiſite to form an intimate companion 
or friend. Something more is ſtill to be looked 
for; a ſound underſtanding, a ſteady: mind, a 
firm attachment to- principle, to virtue, and ho- 
nour. As only ſolid bodies poliſh well, it is only 
on the ſubſtantial ground of theſe manly endow- 
ments,. that the other amiable. qualities | can re- 


ceire their proper luſtre. 


SETTLED PRINCIPLES. 


* order to prevent the influence of evil com- 
.munications, it is needful that you fix to your- 


RO ſelves certain principles of conduct, and be re- 


folyed and determined on no occaſion to ſwerve 
from them. Setting the conſideration of religion 
and virtue aſide, and attending merely to intereſt 
and reputation, it will be found, that he who en- 
ters on active life without having aſcertained 
ſome regular plan, according to which he is to 
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guide himſelf, will be unproſperous in the whole 
of his ſubſequent progreſs. But when conduct is 
viewed in a moral and religious light, the effect 
of having fixed no principles of ation, of ha- 
ing formed no laudable ſtandard of character, be- 
comes more obviouſly fatal. For hence it is, that 
the young and thoughtleſs imbibe fo readily the 
poiſon of evil communications, and fall a prey to 
every ſeducer. They have no internal guide 
| whom they are accuſtomed to follow and obey ; 
nothing within themſelves that can give firmneſs 
to their condut. They are of courſe the victims 
of momentary inclination or caprice ; religious 
and good by ſtarts, when, during the abſence of 
temptation and tempters, the virtuous principle 
ſtirs within them; but never long the ſame; 
changing and fluctuating according to the paſſion 
that chances to riſe, or the inſtigation of thoſe 
with whom they have connected themſelves. 
They are failing on a dangerous ſea, which 
abounds with rocks ; without compaſs, by which 
to direCt their courſe; or helm, by which to guide 
the veſſel. Whereas, if they acted on a ſyſtem, 
if their behaviour made it appear that they were 
determined to conduct themſelves by certain rules 
and principles, not only would they eſcape innu- 
merable dangers, but they would command re- 

ſpect from the licentious themſelves. Evil doers 
IA lay their ſnares for one whom they 
ſaw 
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am moving above them, in a higher ſphere, and 
with a more ſteady courſe. 


FORTITUDE. ' 
N UDE was juſtly claſſad by the an- 
cient philoſophers, among the cardinal vir- 


tues. It is indeed eſſential to the ſupport of - 


them all; and it is moſt neceſfary to be acquired 
by every one whe wiſhes to-diſchasge with fide- 
lity the duties of his ſtation. It is the armour of 
the mind, which will fit him for encountering 
the trials, and ſurmounting the dangers, that are 
2 to occur in the courſe of his life. It may 
de thought, perhaps, to be a quality, in ſome 
meaſure, conſtitutional ; dependent on firmneſs 
of nerves, and ftrength of ſpirits. Though, 
partly it is ſo, yet experience ſhews that it may 
alſo be acquired by principle, and be fortified by 
reaſon ; and it is only when thus acquired, and 
thus fortified, that it. can be accounted to carry 
the character of virtue. Fortitude is oppoſed, as 
all know, to timidĩty, irreſolution, a feeble and a 
wavering ſpirit. It is placed, like other virtues, 
in the middle, between two extremes ; ſtanding 


at an equal diſtance from raſhneſs on the. one 
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CHRISTIAN FORTITUDE. 


Wirnour Fortitude, no man can be a 

thorough Chriſtian, Far his profeſſion, 
as fuch, requires him to be ſuperior to that fear 
of man which bringeth a ſnare; enjoins him, for 
the ſake of a good conſcience, to encounter every 
danger ; and to be prepared, if called, even to lay 
down his life in the cauſe of religion and truth. 
All who have been diſtinguiſhed as ſervants of 
God, or benefactors of men; all who, in peril- 
ous ſituations, have ated their part with ſuch 
honour as to render their names illuſtrious through 
ſucceeding ages, have CO eminent for _ 


FALSE COURAGE. 
A CORRUPTED and guilty man can poſ- 


ſeſs no true firmneſs of heart. He who, 
by crooked paths, purſues diſhonourable ends, 
has many things to diſmay him. He not only 
dreads the diſappointment of his deſigns, by ſome 
of thoſe accidents to which all are expoſed ; but 
he has alſo to dread the treachery of his confede- 


F 
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rates, the diſcovery and reproach of the world, 
and the juſt diſpleaſure of Heaven. His fears he 


is obliged to conceal ; but while he aſſumes the 


appearance of intrepidity before the world, he - 
trembles within himſelf ; and the bold and ſteady 
eye of integrity frequently darts terror into his 
heart. There is, it is true, a fort of conſtitu- 
tional courage, which ſometimes has rendered 
men daring in the moſt flagitious attempts. But 
this fool-hardineſs of the raſh, this boldneſs of the 


ruſſian, is altogether different from real fortitude, 


It ariſes merely from warmth of blood, from want 
of thought, and blindneſs to danger. As it forms 
no character of value, ſo it appears only in occa- 


ſional fallies; and never can be uniformly main- 
tained. It requires adventitious props to ſupport 
it; and, in ſome hour of trial, always fails. 


There can be no true courage, no regular per- 


ſevering conſtancy, but what is connected with 


principle,. and founded on a conſciouſneſs of rec- 
tue of intention. 


* 


DIVINE SUPPORT. 


good man knows, that he is Aung u un- 
der the immediate eye and protection of the 
— Behold my witneſs is in heaven; und 

i : ; my 
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my record is on high, The conſciouſneſs of ſuch 


an illuſtrious ſpectator, invigorates and animates 
him. He truſts, that the eternal lover of righte- 


Huſneſs not only beholds and approves, but will 


ſtrengthen and affiſt ; will not ſuffer him to be un- 


_ juſtly oppreſſed, and will * his conſtancy 

in the end, with glory, honofﬀ, and immortality. 
A good conſcience, thus ſupported, beſtows on 
the heart a much greater degree of intrepidity 
than it could otherwiſe inſpire. One who reſts 
on an almighty, though inviſible, Protector, 
exerts his powers with double force; and acts 
with vigour not his own. 


ENVY. 


NVY is a ſenſation of uneaſineſs and diſ- 

quiet, ariſing from the advantages which 
others are ſuppoſed to poſſeſs above us, accompa- 
nied with malignity towards thoſe who poſſeſs 
them. This is univerſally admitted to be one of 
the blackeſt paſſions in the human heart. In this 
world we depend much on one another; and 
were therefore formed by God to be mutually 
uſeful and aſſiſting. The inſtincts of kindneſs 
and compaſſion which belong to our frame, ſhew 
how much it was the intention of our Creator 
1 . 


. 
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that we ſhould be united in friendſhip, If any 
infringe this great law of nature, by acts of cauſe- 


leſs hoſtility, reſentment may juſtly ariſe. No 
one is to be condemned for defending his rights, 
and ſhewing diſpleaſure againſt a malicious ene- 
my. But to conceive ill-will at one who has 


attacked none of our rights, nor done us any in- 


Jury, ſolely becauſe he is more proſperous than 


we are, is a diſpoſition altogether unnatural; it 
fuits not the human conſtitution, and partakes 
more of the rancour of an evil ſpirit. Hence, 
the character of an envious man is univerſally 


odious. All diſclaim it; and they who feel 
_ themſelves under the influence of this eh 
cargfully conceal it. 


EFFECTS OF_IN DOLEN CE. 


＋ human mind cannot remain always un- 


employed. Its paſſions mult have ſome 


exerciſe. If we ſupply them not with proper 
employment, they are ſure to run looſe into riot 


and diſorder. While we are unoccupied by what 


is good, evil. is continually at hand; and hence 
it is faid in Scripture, that as ſoon as Satan /ound 


the houſe empty, he took poſſeſſion, and filled it 


with evil ſpirits, at man PIP recollects his 
conduct, 
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conduct, may be ſatisfied, that his hours of idle- 
neſs have always proved the hours moſt danger- 
ous to virtue. It was then that criminal deſires 
aroſe ; guilty purſuits were ſuggeſted ; and de- 
ſigns were formed, which, in their iſſue, have 
diſquieted and embittered his whole life. If ſea- 
ſons of idleneſs be dangerous, what muſt a con- 


tinued habit of it prove? Habitual indolence, by 


a filent and ſecret progreſs, undermines every 
virtue in the foul. More violent paſſions run 
their courſe, and terminate. They are like ra- 
pid torrents, which foam, and ſwell, and bear 

down every thing before them. But after hav- 
ing overflowed their banks, their impetuoſity 
ſubſides. They return, by degrees, into their 


natural channel; and the damage which they _ 
have done can be repaired. Sloth is like the 


fowly-flowing, putrid ſtream, which ſtagnates 
in the marſh, breeds venomous animals, and 


poiſonous plants; and infects with peſtilential 


vapours the whole country round it. Having 
once tainted the ſoul, it leaves no part of it ſound; 
and, at the ſame time, gives not thoſe alarms to 


conſcience, which the eruptions of bolder and 


fiercer emotions often occaſion. The diſeaſe 
which it brings on, is creeping and inſidious ; 


and is, on that account, more certainly mortal. 


I 


N 2 ADVAN. 


* i a. 
as _ "we 


a buſineſs and labours of the world. 
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ADVANTAGES OF LABOUR. 


E who knows not what it is to labour, 
knows not what it is to enjoy. The feli- 
city of human life depends on the regular proſe- 
cution of ſome laudable purpoſe or object, which 
keeps awake and enlivens all our powers. Our 
happineſs conſiſts in the purſuit, much more than 
in the attainment, of any temporal good. Reſt 
is agreeable; but it is only from preceding la- 
bours that reſt acquires its true reliſh. When 
the mind is ſuffered to remain in continued in- 
2Qion, all its powers decay. It ſoon languiſhes 
and ſickens; and the pleaſures which it propoſed 
to obtain from reſt, end in tediouſneſs and inſipi- 
dity. To this, let that miſerable ſet of men bear 
witneſs, who, after ſpending great part of their 
life in active induſtry, have retired to what they 
fancied was to be a pleaſing enjoyment of them. _ 
ſelves, in wealthy inaQtivity, and profound re- 
pole. Where they expected to find an elyfium, 
they have found nothing but a dreary and com- 


- fortleſs waſte. Their days have dragged on, in 
. uniform languor ; with the melancholy remem- 


brance often returning, of the cheerf hours they | 
paſſed, when they were engaged in the honeſt 


THE 


er 
* 
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- 


IE DIVINE PRESENCE. 


E live in a world which is full of hilt Di. 

vine preſence and power. We behold 

every where around us the traces of that ſupreme 
goodneſs which enlivens and ſupports the uni- 
verſe. Day uttereth ſpeech of it to day; and night 


ſetweth knowledge of it to night. Vet, ſurrounded 
as we are with the perfections of God, meeting 


him wherever we go, and called upon by a thou- 
ſand objects, to confeſs his preſence, it is both 
the misfortune and the crime of a great part of 


| mankind, that they are ſtrangers to Him, in 


whoſe world they dwell. Occupied with nothing 
but their purſuits of intereſt and pleaſure, they 
paſs through this world, as though God were not 
there. The virtuous and reflecting are particu- 
larly diſtinguiſhed from the giddy and diſſolute, 
by that habitual ſenſe of the Divine preſence _ 
which characteriſes the former. To them, no- 


thing appears void of God. They contemplate 


his perfections in the works of nature; and they 
trace his Providence in the incidents of life,— 
When retired from the world, he often employs 
10n.—W hen engaged in action, he 
always influences their conduct. Wherever a 
pious man is, or det _o does, 55 is conti- 

N with God. c 
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The preſence of one whom we highly os 
and revere, of a ſovereign, for'inſtance, a father, 
or a friend, whoſe approbation we are ſolicitous 
to gain, is always found to exalt the powers of 
men, to refine and improve their behaviour, 
Hence, it has been given as a rule by ancient 
moraliſts, that, in order to excel in virtue, we 
ſhould propound to ourſelves ſome perſon of emi- 
nent and diſtinguiſhed worth; and ſhould accuſ- 
tom ourſelves to act as if he were ſtanding by, 
and beholding us. To the eſteem and approba- 
tion of their fellow-creatures, none are inſenſible. 
"There are few who, in the conſpicuous parts of 
their life, when they know the eyes of the pub- 
lic to be fixed on them, act not their part with 
propriety and decorum. But what is the obſer- 
vation of the public, what is the preſence of the 
greateſt or wiſeſt men on earth, to that preſence 
of the Divinity which conſtantly ſurrounds us? 
The man who realizes to his mind. this auguſt 
preſence, feels a conſtant incentive for acquitting 
himſelf with dignity. He views himſelf as 
placed on an illuſtrious. theatre. To have the 
Almighty for. the ſpectator and witneſs of his 
conduct, is more to him than if the whole world 
were aſſembled to obſerve him. Men j 
falſely, always imperfectly, of wha 
fore them. They are impoſed on by ſpecious 
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which is due to the deſerving. Even ſuppoſing 
them to judge fairly, we may want the  oppor- 
tunity of doing juſtice to our character, by any 
proper diſplay of it in the ſight of the world. 
Our ſituation may bury in obſcurity, thoſe ta- 
lents and virtues which were entitled to com- 
mand the higheſt eſteem. But he, in whoſe pre- 
ſence the good man acts, is both an impartial, 
and an unerring, judge of worth. No fallacious 
appearances impoſe on him. No ſecret virtue is 
hidden from him. He is attentive equally to the 
meaneſt and the greateſt ; and his approbation 
confers eternal rewards. The man, therefore, 
who ſets the Lord altays before him, is prompted 
to excel in virtue by motives which are peculiar 
to himſelf, and which engage, on the fide of 
duty, both honour and intereſt. I have kept thy 
precepts and thy teflimonies ; for all my Ways are be- 
fare thee. 4 


DIV INE OMNISCIENCE. 


HE hears the whiſper of devotion as it 1 in 
the ſoul. He beholds the tear of contrition 
which falls M ſecret. He ſees the good intention 
ſtruggling in its birth; and purſues it, in its 
progreſs, through thoſe various obſtacles which 


14⁰ SAU IES OF SAN. 
may prevent it from ripening into action. Good 

men, therefore, in their moſt humbled and de- 
jected ſtate, draw ſome conſolation from his 
knowledge of their heart. Though they may 


Have erred from the right path, they can look up 
to him who is ever with them, and fay, as an 
apoſtle, who had grievouſly offended, once faid 
to his great Maſter, Lord, thou RA all yay ft p 
g eee . * 7780 * 48 
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OT I. 


" PROSPERITY AND ADVERSITY. 
TB us firſt vievy/ the good man in what the 


world calls proſperity ; when his circum- 
ſtances are eaſy or affluent, and his life flows in 
z ſmooth untroubled ſtream. © Here, it might be 
thought, that a ſenſe of the Divine preſence could 
operate upon him only, or chiefly, for promot- 
ing temperance, and reſtraining the diſorders inci- 
dent to a proſperous ſtate. Valuable effects, in- 


deed, theſe are; and moſt conducive: to the true 


enjoyment of all that is agreeable in life. But 
though it, doubtleſs, does exert this falutary in- 


- Nuence, yet it ſtops not there. It got only pre- 


ſerves the virtue of a good man amidft the temp- 
tations of pleaſure, but it gives to his proſperity 
2 and a peculiar reliſh, which to others 
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is unknown. He who is without a ſenſe of God 
upon his mind, beholds in human affairs nothing 
but a perpetual fluctuation, and viciſſitude of 
events. He is ſurrounded with unknown cauſes, 
which may be working his deſtruction in ſecret, 
He cannot avoid perceiving, that there hangs 
over him the irreſiſtible arm of that Providence, 
whoſe diſpleaſure he has done nothing to ſtay or 
| avert, But he who, in the day of proſperity, 
dwells with God, is delivered from thoſe diſ- 
quieting alarms. He dwells as with a friend and 
protector, from whom he conceives his bleſſings 
to proceed, He can appeal to him for the thank- 
fulneſs with which he receives them; and for his 
endeavours to employ them well, He truſts that 
the God whom he ſerves will not forſake himz 
that the goodneſs which he has already expe- 
rienced, will continue to bleſs him; and though 
he believes himſelf not exempted from the changes 

of the world, yet in the midſt of theſe, he has 
ground to hope that ſources of comfort and hap» 
n ſhall always be left open to him. 


- Mareover, the pleaſures of life while they ud 

are unſpeakably heightened by the preſence of 
that benefactor who beſtows them. The pleaſ- 
ing emotion of gratitude to the giver mingles 
with the enjoyment of the gift, While to the 
mere worldly man, the whole frame of nature is 
only 
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only a vaſt irregular fabric; and the courſe of hu- 
man affairs no more than a confuſed ſucceſſion of 
_ fortuitous events; all nature is beautified, and 
every agreeable incident is enlivened, to him who 
| beholds God in all things. Hence ariſe a variety 
of pleaſing ſenſations, to fill up thoſe ſolitary 
hours, in which external proſperity ſupplies him 

with no entertainment. In the ſmiling ſcenes of 
nature, he contemplates the benignity of its au- 


 _- thor. In its ſublime objects, he admires his ma- 


jeſty. In its awful and terrible ones, he adores 
his power. He dwells in this world as in a mag- 
nificent temple, which is full of the glory of its 
founder; and every where views nature offering 
up its incenſe to him, from a thouſand altars.— 
Such ideas exalt and ennoble the human mind; 
and reflect an additional . on | the brightneſs 


or ene phat 


From the proſperous, let us next turn to the 
aflifted condition of a good man, For as pro- 
ſperity may, affliction certainly will, at one 
time or other, be his lot. It enters into the ap- 
pointed trial of his virtue; and, in one degree or 
other, is the doom of all. Here we ſhall find 
various ſituations occur, in which no relief is 
equal to what a virtuous and holy man derives 
ng fs pg Serre e ede 
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1 PU for inſtance, thrown into an obſcure - 
condition in the world, without friends to aſſiſt 
him, or any to regard and conſider his eſtate ? 
He enjoys the ſatisfaction of thinking, that 
though he may be neglected by men, he is not 
forgotten by God. Inconſiderable as he is in 
himſelf, he knows, that he will not be over- 

looked by the Almighty, amidſt the infinite va- 

riety of being, or loſt. in the immenſity of his 
works. The poor man can, with as much en- 
couragement as the rich or great, lift up his eyes 
to heaven, and ſay, Nevertheleſs, O Lord, I am 
continually with thee : Thou holde me ly my right. 
hand. The gracious preſence of that Supreme 
Being is affected by no diverſity of rank or for- 
tune. It imparts itſelf alike to all the virtu- 
ous and upright; like its glorious image, the ſun 
in the firmament, which ſheds its rays. equally 
upon the humble cottage, and upon the palace of 
kings. In the preſence of the great Lord of 
heaven and earth, all the diſtinctions which va- 
nity has contrived to make among men, totally: 
_ diſappear. All ranks are on one level. The rich 
and the poor here indeed meet together ; without 
any other diſtinction than what ariſes from the 
| heart and the ſoul. The ſenſe of this, lifts the 
poor man above contempt ; ſupports his ſpirits 
when apt to be dejected; and beſtows dignity on 
the pant which he acts, How inconſiderable 
ſoever 
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ſoever that part may appear in the eſtimation of 
an injudicious world, it is ennobled, when vir- 
_ tuouſly performed, by the approbation of his di- 

vine witneſs. He can bear with indifference the 
ſcorn of the proud, as long as he knows that 
there is one higher than the higheſt to regard 
him. He can enjoy himſelf with pleaſure in his 
mean habitation, becauſe he believes that God 
dwells with him there. The Divine preſence 
cheers to him the moſt lonely retreat. It accom- 
panies his ſteps to the moſt diſtant regions of the 
earth. If he ſhould be driven into exile from all 
| his friends, and obliged to dieb in the uttermo/? 
parts of the ſea, even there God's hand would hold 
him, and his right hand would guide him. Though 
left without companion or friend, he never thinks 
himſelf deſolate, as long as he can ys Jam flill 
with Gad. 


COMMUNION WITH GOD. 
E all know that to communicate our grief, 
a to a faithful friend, often gives eaſe and 
relief to the burdened heart. Such communica- 
tion we are encouraged to make, and ſuch relief 
we may expect to find, in pouring out our heart 
before that God in whim compaſſions flew. We 
3 my 
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may have no earthly friend to whom we can 
with full confidence diſcloſe all our ſorrows ; or 
we may want words in which to expreſs them. 
But God is the ſearcher of all hearts; and the 
| hearer of all prayers. To the ſecret anguiſh of 
the ſoul, he is no inattentive witneſs. Every 
groan which is heaved from the labouring boſom, 
though heard by no human ear, reaches his throne. 
As he knows our frame, ſo he remembers we are 
dus; and thence light ariſes io the upright in dark- 
neſs. For the hope naturally ſprings, that this 

beneficent being will pity them, as a father pi- 
tieth his children; and in the midſt of thoſe diſ- 
treſſes which the preſent circumſtances of man 
render unavoidable, will ſend them help from his 
ſanfluary, Surrounded with this compaſſionate 
_ preſence of the Almighty, good men never view 
themſelves as left in this vale of tears, to bear, 
ſolitary and alone, the whole weight of human 
woe. In their dark, as well as in their brighter 
hours, God is with them. Even in that valley 
of the ſhadow of death, where no friend, no com- 
forter, can go along to aid them, he is with them 
ſtil. In the laſt extremity of nature, the rod and 


af of the Shepherd of Iſracl fupport them. 
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THE PASSIONATE MAN. 


ARDLY a day paſſes, without ſomewhat 

or other occurring, which ſerves to ruffle 

the man of impatient ſpirit. Of courſe, ſuch a 
man lives in a continual ſtorm. He knows not 
what it is to enjoy a train of good humour. Ser- 
vants, neighbours, friends, ſpouſe, and children, 
all, through the unreſtrained violence of his tem- 
per, become ſources of diſturbance and vexation 
to him. In vain his affluence; in vain are health 
and proſperity, The leaſt trifle is ſufficient to 
diſcompoſe his mind, and poiſon his pleaſures, 
His very amuſements are mixed with turbulence 


and pathon, 


1 would beſcech this man to conſider, of what 
ſmall moment the provocations which he receives, 
or at leaſt imagines himſelf to receiye, are really in 
themſelves ; but of what great moment he makes 
them, by ſuffering them to deprive him of the 
poſſeſſion of himſelf. I would beſeech him to 
conſider, how many hours of happineſs he throws 
away, which a little more patience would allow 
bi n to enjoy; and how much he puts it in the 
power of the moſt inſignificant perſons to render 
him miſerable. © But who can expect, we 


* him exclaim, that he is to poſſeſs the in- 
« ſenſibility 
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te ſenſibility of a ſtone? How is it poſſible for 
« human nature to endure ſo many repeated pro- 
cc yocations? or to bear calmly with ſuch unrea- 
« ſonable behaviour?“ My brother ! If you can 


bear with no inſtances of unreaſonable behaviour, 


withdraw yourſelf from the world. You are no 


longer fit to live in it. Leave the intercourſe of 


men. Retreat to the mountain and the deſart; 
or ſhut yourſelf up in a cell. For here, in the 


| midſt of ſociety, offences muſt come. You might 


- 


as well expect, when you behold a calm atmo- 
ſphere, and a clear ſky, that no clouds were ever 
to riſe, and no winds to blow, as that your life 
was long to proceed, without receiving provoca- 
tions from human frailty. The careleſs and the 
imprudent, the giddy and the fickle, the ungrate- 
ful and the intereſted, every where meet us. 
They are the briars and the thorns, with which 
the paths of human life are beſet. He only who 


can hold his courſe among them with patience 


and equanimity, he who is Prepared to bear what 
he muſt expect to happen, is en of the name 


of a man. 


Did you only preſerve yourſelf compoſed for a 
moment, you would perceive the infignificancy 
of moſt of thoſe provocations which you magnify 
fo highly, When a few funs more have rolled 
over your head, the ſtorm will have, of itſelf, 

e ſub- 
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ſablided; the cauſe of your preſent impatience 
and diſturbance will be utterly forgotten, Can 
you not, then, anticipate this hour of calmneſs 
to yourſelf; and begin to enjoy the peace which 
it will certainly bring? If others have behaved 
improperly, leave them to their own folly, with- 
out becoming the victim of their caprice, and pu- 
niſhing yourſelf on their account. Patience, in 
this exerciſe of it, cannot be too much ſtudied by 
all who with their life to flow in a ſmooth ſtream. 
It is the reaſon of a man, in oppoſition to the 
paſſion of a child. It is the enjoyment of peace, 
in oppoſition to uproar and confuſion, He that 
hath na rule auer his mon ſpirit, is like à city that is 
un ne and weiteut Wain, 5 


PATIENCE. 


JT) SAFFOINTMENTS will often happen 
to the beſt and wiſeſt men; ſometimes to 


the wiſeſt and beſt-concerted plans. They may 
happen, too, not through any imprudence of 
thoſe who have deviſed the plan, not even through 
the malice or ill deſign of others; but merely in 
conſequence of ſome of thoſe croſs incidents of 
life which could not be foreſeen. On ſuch occa- 


ſions, perſons of a warm and ſanguine temper 
are 
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are preſently in a ferment. They had formed 
their hopes, as they think, upon the juſteſt 
grounds, They had waited long for ſucceſs; and 
borne with many delays. But when their de- 
ſigns are brought to ſo unexpected an iſſue; 
when, without any fault of their own, they find 
their hopes finally blaſted, all patience forſakes 
them; they no longer poſſeſs their ſouls ; the 
moſt paſſionate exclamations break forth, © To 
« whom, except to them, could ſuch a diſap- 
« pointment have happened? Since the creation 
© of the world, was ſuch a combination of diſ- 
< aſtrous incidents ever beheld ? Why are they 
« doomed to be ſo unfortunate beyond all others!“ 
—Alas! how unſkilfully have you calculated the 
_ courſe of human events? How raſhly and pre- 
ſumptuouſly had you truſted to ſucceſs? To whom 
was it ever given, to guard againſt all the viciſ- 
ſitudes, which the fluctuating faſhion of the world 
is inceſſantly bringing about? If one friend, to 
whom you looked up, has died, or another has 
loſt his influence and power; if the opinion of 
the public is changed, and its favour has been 
withdrawn ; if ſome miſtakes have occurred to 
leſſen the good-will of a patron on whom you de- 
pended ; if, through the concurrence of theſe, or 
ſuch like circumſtances, a more fortunate rival 
has prevailed againſt you; what is there in all 
this, that differs from the ordinary lot of man? 
O3 \. 


4 
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Are we not, each in his turn, doomed to experi- 
_ ence the uncertainty of worldly purſuits? Why, 
then, aggravate our misfortunes by the unreaſon- 
able violence of an impatient ſpirit? If our de- 
ſigns have failed through raſhneſs or miſconduct, 
let us blame ourſelves. If they have failed through 
circumſtances which we could not prevent, let 
us ſubmit to the fate of man; and wait, with pa- 
tience, till a more favourable opportunity ſhall 
occur of regaining ſucceſs. ; 


Meanwhile, let us turn to the other fide of the 
proſpect; and calmly coniider how dubious it 
was, whether the ſucceſs which we longed for, 
would have proved a blefling. ¶ ho knoweth what 
is good for man in this life? Perhaps the accom- 
pliſnment of our deſigns might have been pregnant 
with miſery. Perhaps, from our preſent diſap- 
pointment, future proſperity may riſe. Of ſuch 
unlooked for iflues, we all know there have been 

many examples. Who can tell, whether our 
cafe may not add one to the number ?—At any 
rate, let us recollect, that there is a Supreme 
Ruler, who diſpoſes of the affairs of men; under 
whom, all ſecond cauſes work only as ſubordi- 
nate agents. Looking up to that irreſiſtible arm 
which is ſtretched over our heads, let us be calm; 
let us ſubmit, and adore. Either to deſpair, or 
to rage, under difappoinment, is ſinſul. By the 
1 former, 


- 
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former, we injure ourſelves. By the latter, we 
inſult Providence, and e its diſpleaſure to 
continue. ; 


- . RESTRAINT. 

UMEROUS are the reſtraints impoſed on 
us, by the nature of the human condition. 
To the reſtraints of authority and law, all muſt 
ſubmit. The reſtraints of education and diſci- 
pline lie on the young. Conſiderations of health 
reſtrain the indulgence of pleaſure. Attentions 
to fortune reſtrain expence. Regard to friends, 
whom we are bound to pleaſe, reſpect to eſta- 
bliſhed cuſtoms, and to the opinions of ſociety, 
impoſe reftraint on our general behaviour. 'There 
is no man, in any rank of life, who is always at 
liberty to act according as he would incline. In 
ſome quarter or other, he is limited by circum- 
ſtances, that either actually confine, or that ought 
at leaſt to confine and reſtrain him. 


Theſe reſtraints, the impatient are apt to ſcorn. 
They will needs burſt the barriers which reaſon 
had erected, or their ſituation had formed; and 
without regard to conſequences, give free ſcope 
to their preſent wiſh, Hence, many dangerous 
exceſſes 
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exceſſes flow; much confuſion and miſery are 
produced in human life. Had men the patience 
to ſubmit to their condition, and to wait till it 
ſhould allow them a freer indulgence of their de- 
fires, they might, in a ſhort time, obtain the 
power of gratifying them with ſafety. If the 
young, for inſtance, would undergo, with pa- 
tience, the labours of education, they would riſe, 
at a proper period, to honours, riches, or eaſe. 
If the infirm would, with patience, bear the re- 
gulations which their conſtitution demands, they 
might regain the comforts of health. If perſons 
of ſtraightened fortune had patience to conform 
themſelves to their circumſtances, and to abridge 
their pleaſures, they might, by degrees, improve 
and advance their ſtate. Whereas, by eagerneſs 
of temper, and precipitancy of indulgence, they 
forfeit all the advantages which patience would 
have procured; and incur the W evils to 
their full extent. | 


PASSION AND PATIENCE. 


OTHING is fo inconſiſtent with ſelf-poſ- 

> 7 ſeſſion as violent anger. It overpowers 
reaſon ; confounds our ideas; diſtorts the appear- 
ance, _=_u blackens the-covour, of eyery "ow 
By 


/ 
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By the ſtorm which it raiſes within, and by the 
miſchiefs which it occaſions without, it generally 
brings, on the paſſionate and revengeful man, 
greater miſery than he can bring on his enemy. 
Patience allays this deſtructive tempeſt, by mak- 
ing room for the return of calm and ſober thought. 
It ſuſpends the blow which ſudden reſentment 
was ready to inflict. © It diſpoſes us to attend to 
the alleviating circumſtances, which may be diſ- 
covered in the midſt of the wrongs we ſuppoſe 
ourſelves to have ſuffered. Hence it naturally 
inclines us to the moderate and gentle fide; 
and while it allows all proper meaſures to be 
taken, both for ſafety, and for juſt redreſs, it 
makes way . for returning peace. Without 
ſome degree of patience exercifed under inju- 
ries, human life would be rendered a ſtate of 
perpetual hoſtility; offences and retaliations 
would ſucceed to one another in endleſs train 
and the world would become a field of blood, 


PATIENCE UNDER AFFLICTION, 


PATIENCE, with reſpect to God, muſt, in 
the days of trouble, ſuppreſs the riſings of 

a murmuring and rebellious ſpirit. It muſt ap- 
pear in tha calm reſignation to the will of 
Heaven 


Patience, on ſuch occaſions, riſes to magnanimity. 
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Heaven, which is expreſſed in thoſe pious ſenti- 


ments of ancient good men: [was dumb; I open- 


ed not my mouth, becauſe thou diaſt it. It is the Lord, 
let him do what ſcemeth good in his eyes. Shall we 
receive good at the hand of the Lord, and ſhall we not 
receive evil alſo? This is loyalty to the great 


Governor of the Univerſe. "This is that reve- 


rence which ſo well becomes creatures who know 
they are dependent, and who muſt confeſs them- 
ſelves to be ſinful. Whereas the ſtubborn and 
impatient, who ſubmit not themſelves to the de- 
crees of the Moſt High, require to be humbled 
and ſubdued by a continuance of chaſtiſement. 


Patience in adverſity, with reſpect to men, 
muſt appear by the compoſure and tranquillity of 
our behaviour, The loud complaint, the que- 
rulous temper, and fretful ſpirit, diſgrace every 
character. They ſhew a mind that is unmanned 
by misfortunes. We weaken thereby the ſym- 
pathy of others; and eſtrange them from the of- 


_ tices of kindneſs and comfort. Patience, by pre- 
ſerving compoſure within, reſiſts the impreſſion 


which trouble makes from without. By leaving 
the mind open to every conſolation, it naturally 


| tends to alleviate our burden.—To maintain a 


ſteady and unbroken mind, amidſt all the ſhocks 
of the world, forms the higheſt honour of a man. 


It 
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ſhews a great and noble mind, which is able to 

reſt on itſelf, on God, and a good conſcience; 
Which can enjoy itſelf amidſt all evils; and 
would rather endure the greateſt hardſhips, than 
ſubmit to what was diſhonourable, in order to 
obtain relief. This gives proof of a ſtrength that 
is derived from Heaven, It is a beam of the im- 
mortal light, ſhining on the heart. Such pa- 
tience is the moſt complete triumph of religion 
and virtue; and accordingly it has ever charac- 
teriſed thoſe whoſe names have been tranſmitted 
with honour to poſterity. It has ennobled the 
hero, the faint, and the martyr. Mi are troubled 
on every fide, yet not diſtreſſed : toe are perplexed, but 
not in deſpair ; perſecuted, but not A cat 
down, but not deſtroyed, 


AMBITION. 


HE active mind of man ſeldom or never refts 

ſatisfied with its preſent condition, how pro- 
ſperous ſoever. Originally formed for a wider 
range of objects, for a higher ſphere of enjoy- 
ments, it finds itſelf, in every ſituation of for- 
tune, ſtraightened and confined. Senſible of de- 
ficiency in its ſtate, it is ever ſending forth the 
fond deſire, the aſpiring wiſh, aſter ſomething 
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beyond what is en joyed at preſent. Hence, that 
reſtleſſneſs which prevails ſo generally among 
mankind. Hence that diſguſt of pleaſures which 
they have tried; that paſſion for novelty ; that 
ambition of riſing to ſome degree of eminence or 
felicity, of which they have formed to themſelves 
an indiſtin& idea. All which may be conſidered 
as indications of a certain native, original, great- 
neſs in the human ſoul, ſwelling beyond the limits 
of its preſent condition ; and pointing at the 
higher objects for which it was made. Happy, if 
' theſe latent remains of our primitive ftate ſerved 
to direct our wiſhes towards their proper deftina- 
tion, and to lead us into the path of true bliſs !_ 


But in this dark and bewildered ſtate, the aſ- 
piring tendency of our nature unfortunately takes 
an oppoſite direction, and feeds a very miſplaced 
ambition. The flattering appearances which 
Here preſent themſelves to ſenſe ; the diſtinctions 
which fortune confers ; the advantages and plea- 
ſures which we imagine the world to be capable 
of beſtowing, fill up the ultimate wiſh of moſt 
men. Theſe are the objects which engroſs their 
_ ſolitary muſings, and ſtimulate their active la- 
- bours; which warm the breaſt of the young, 
animate the induſtry of the middle-aged, and 
often keep alive the paſſions of the old, until 


te very cloſe of life, Aſſuredly, there is no- 


85 
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thing unlawful in our wiſhing to be freed from 
whatever is diſagreeable, and to obtain a fuller 

enjoyment of the comforts of life. * But when 
_ theſe wiſhes are not tempered by reaſon, they are 
in danger of precipitating us into much extrava- 
gance and folly. 


You have ſtrayed, my friends, from the road 
Which conducts to felicity ; you have diſhonoured 
the native dignity of your ſouls, in allowing 
your wiſhes to terminate in nothing higher than 
worldly ideas of greatneſs or happineſs. Your 
imagination roves in a land of ſhadows. Unreal 
forms deceive you. It is no more than a phan- 
tom, an illuſion of happineſs which attracts your 
fond admiration; nay, an illuſion of happineſs 
which often conceals much real miſery. Do you 
imagine, that all are happy, who have attained 
to thoſe ſummits of diſtinction, towards which 
your wiſhes aſpire? Alas! how frequently has 
experience ſhewed, that where roſes were ſup- 
poſed to bloom, nothing but briars and thorns 
grew? Reputation, beauty, riches, grandeur, 
| nay, royalty itſelf, would, many a time, have 
been gladly exchanged by the poſſeſſors, for that 
more quiet and humble, ſtation, with which you 
are now diſſatisfied. With all that is ſplendid 
and ſhining i in the world, it is decreed that there 

N . mix many deep ſhades of woe. On the 
ES > - elevated 
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elevated ſituations of fortune, the great calanti- 
ties of life chiefly fall. There the ſtorm ſpends 
its violence, and there the thunder break. ; while ; 


ſafe and unhurt the inhabitant of the vale remains 


below.—Retreat, then, from thoſe vain and per- 
nicious excurſions of extravagant deſire, Satisfy 
yourſelves with what is rational and attainable. 


Train your minds to moderate views of human 
life and human happineſs. 


INTEMPERAN CE. 


I all the pleaſures of ſenſe, it is 1 
that only when indulged within certain li- 


mits, they confer ſatisfaction. No ſooner do we 
pals the line which temperance has drawn, than 
pernicious effects come forward and ſhew them- 
ſelves. Could I lay open to your view the mo- 
numents of death, they would read a lecture in 
favour of moderation, much more powerful than 
any that the moſt eloquent -preacher can give. 


Vou would behold the graves peopled with the 


victims of intemperance. You would behold 
thoſe chambers of darkneſs hung round, on every 
ſide, with the trophies of luxury, drunkenneſs, 
and ſenſuality. So numerous would you find 
thoſe * of iniquity, that it may ſafely be 


a allerted, 
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| aſſerted, where war and peſtilence have ſlain their 
thouſands, intemperate pleaſure has ſlain its ten 
thouſands. 


- 


' MODERATION. : 
4 | HE man of moderation brings to all the na- 


tural and innocent pleaſures of life, that 
found, uncorrupted reliſh, which gives him a 


much fuller enjoyment of them, than the palled 


-and vitiated appetite of the voluptuary allows 
him to know. He culls the flower of every al- 
lowable gratification, without dwelling upon it 
until the flavour be loſt. He taſtes the ſweet of 
every pleaſure, without purſuing it till the bitter 
dregs ariſe. Whereas the: man of oppoſite cha- 


racer dips ſo deep, that he never fails to ſtir an 


_ impure and noxious ſediment, which lies at the 


bottom of the cup.—In the. pleaſures, beſides, 


which are regulated by moderation, there is al- 
ways that dignity which goes along with inno- 
cence. No man needs to be aſhamed of them. 
They are conſiſtent with honour ; with the fa- 
vour of God, and of man. But the ſenſualiſt, 
who diſdains all reſtraint in his pleaſures, is odi- 
ous in the public eye. His vices become groſs ; 
P2 his 
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his character contemptible ; and he ends in being 
a burden both to himſelf and to ſociety. 


: — XC — — —— — — CCC CCCC == 
5 | 


HAPPINESS. 


F you would judge whether a man be really 
happy, it is not ſolely to his houſes and his 
lands, to his equipage and his retinue, you are 
to look. Unleſs you could ſee farther, and diſ- 
cern what joy, or what bitterneſs, his heart feels, 
you can pronounce nothing concerning him. 
That proud and wicked man whom you behold 
ſurrounded with ſtate and ſplendour, and upon 
whom you think the favours of Heaven ſo im- 
properly laviſhed, may be a wretch, pining away 
in ſecret, with a thouſand griefs unknown to the 
world. That poor man, who appears neglected 
and overlooked, may, in his humble ſtation, be 
partaking of all the moral, and all the ſocial joys, 
that exhilarate the heart; may be living cheer- 

ful, contented and happy. Ceaſe then to mur- 
mur againſt diſpenſations of Providence, which 
are, to us, ſo imperfectly known. Envy not the 
proſperity of ſinners. Judge not of the real con- 
dition of men, from what floats merely on the 
ſurface of their ſtate. 


GOOD- 
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GOOD-NATURE. 


T good qualities which ſome men poſſeſs, 
border on certain weakneſſes of the mind; 


and theſe weakneſſes are apt to betray them in- 
ſenſibly into vices, with which 00 are con- 


nected. 


| 1 for inſtance, i is in danger of run- 
ning into that unlimited complaiſance, which af-- 


ſimilates men to the looſe manners of thoſe whom 


they find around them. Pliant, and yielding in 
their temper, they have not force to ſtand by the 
deciſions of their own minds, with regard to right 
and wrong. Like the animal which is faid to 
aſſume the colour of every object to which it is 
applied, they loſe all proper character of their 
own; and are formed by the characters of thoſe 
with whom they chance to affociate. The mild 
are apt to ſink into habits of indolence and floth. 
The cheerful and gay, when warmed by pleaſure 
and mirth, loſe that ſobriety and ſclf-denial, which 
is eſſential to the ſupport of virtue. Even modeſ- 
ty and ſubmiſfion, qualities ſo valuable in them- 
| ſelves, and fo highly ornamental to youth, ſome- 
times degenerate into a vicious timidity; a timi- 
dity which reſtrains men from doing their duty 
ym hrmneſs ; which cannot ſtand the frown of 
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the great; the reproach of the multitude, or even 
the ridicule and ſneer of the ſcorner. 


— —— — — 


Nothing can be more amiable than a conſtant 
deſire to pleaſe; and an unwillingneſs to offend 
or hurt. Yet in characters where this is a pre- 
dominant feature, defects are often found. Fond 
always to oblige, and afraid to utter any difagree- 
able truth, ſuch perſons are ſometimes led to diſ- 

ſemble. Their love of truth is ſacrificed to their 

love of pleaſing. Their ſpeech, and their man- 

- ners, aſſume a ſtudied courteſy. You cannot al- 
ways depend on their ſmile ; nor, when they pro- 
miſe, be ſure of their performance. They mean 
and intend well; but the good intention is tem- 

_  porary, Like wax, they yield eaſily to every 

 impreffion ; and the tranſient friendſhip contract- 
ed with one perſon, is effaced by the next. - 
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PIETY. 


IETY muſt form the baſis of firm and eſta- 

bliſhed virtue. If this be wanting, the cha- 

racter cannot be ſound and entire. Moral virtue 

will always be endangered, often be overthroẽwn, 

when it is ſeparated from its ſureſt ſupport. Con- 

fidence in God, {ſtrengthened by faith in the 
3 | great 
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great Redeemer of mankind, not only amidſt 
the ſeverer trials of virtue, gives. conſtancy to 
the mind, but, by nouriſhing the hope 'of im- 
mortality, adds warmth and elevation to the af- 
fections. They, whoſe conduct is not animated 
by religious principle, are deprived of the moſt 
powerful incentive to worthy and honourable 
deeds. 


- DEATH OF CHRIST. 


ONTEMPLATE the manner in which 
our bleſſed - Lord died. You behold him, 

amidſt the extremity of pain, calm and col- 
lected within himſelf ; poſſefling his ſpirit with 
all the ſerenity which ſublime devotion, and 
exalted benevolence inſpire. You hear him, firſt, 
lamenting the fate of his unhappy country; next, 
when he was faſtened to the croſs, addreſſing 
words of conſolation to his afflicted parent; and, 
laſtly, ſending up prayers mixed with compat- 
ſionate apologies for thoſe who were ſhedding his 
blood. After all thoſe exerciſes of charity, you 
behold him in an a& of devout adoration and 
truſt, reſigning his breath: Father, into thy hands, 
1 commend * ſpirit, —» Can any death be pro- 


nounced 
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nounced unhappy, how diſtreſsful ſoever its cir- 

eumſtances may be, which is thus ſupported, and 

dignified ? What could we with for more in our 
laſt moments, than with this peaceful frame of 
mind, this calm of all the affections, this exalta- 

tion of heart towards God, this diffuſion of be- 

nevolence towards. men, to bid adieu to the 


world? 


If in ſuch a ſpirit as this, we would all wiſh: 
to die, let us think that now is the time to pre- 
pare for it, by ſeaſonably cultivating this ſpirit 
while we live; by imbibing thoſe diſpoſitions and: 
affections which we would wiſh to poſſeſs at our 


lateſt period.. 


PLEASURE. 


A MON the crowd of amuſements, the vo- 
luptuary may endeavour to ſtifle his unea- 


ſineſs; but through all his defences it will pene- 
trate. A conſcious ſenſe of his on inſignifi- 
"cance, when he ſees others diftinguiſhed for act- 
ing a manly and worthy part; reflection on the 

time he has waſted, and the contempt he has in- 
_ curred; the galling remembrance of his earlier 
and better days, when he gave the fair promiſe - 
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of accompliſhments, which now are blaſted, 
have frequently been found to ſadden the feſtive 
hour. The noiſe of merriment may be heard 
but heavineſs lies at the heart. While the tabret 
and the viol play, a melancholy voice ſounds in 
his ears. The waſted eſtate, the neglected halls, 
and ruined manſions of his father, riſe to view. 
The angry countenances of his *friends. ſeem to 

| ſtare him in the face. A hand appears to come 
forth on the wall, and to write his doom. 


Retreat, then, from your diſhonourable courſes, 
ye who by licentiouſneſs, extravagance, and vice, 
are abuſers of the world! You are degrading 
you are ruining yourſelves. You are groſsly 
miſemploying the gifts of God; and the Giver - 
will not fail to puniſh, Awake to the purſuits 
of men of virtue and honour. Break looſe from 
that magic circle, within which you are at pre- 
ſent held. Reject the poiſoned cup which the 
enchantreſs Pleaſure holds up to your lips, Draw 
aſide the veil which ſhe throws over your eyes. 
* You will then ſee other objects than you now be- 
hold. You will ſee a dark abyſs opening below 
your feet. You will ſee virtue and temperance 
marking out the road, which conducts to true 
felicity. You will be enabled to diſcern, that 
the world is enjoyed to advantage, by none but 

ſuch as follow thoſe divine guides; and who con- 

5 | a ſider 
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fider pleaſure as the ſeaſoning, een ee 
ſineſs, of life. 


VANITY OF THE WORLD. 


T* faſhion of the world paſſeth away. Its - 

pomp and its pleaſures, its riches, magni- 
ficence, and glory, are no more than a tranſient 
ſhew. Every thing that we here enjoy, changes, 
decays, and comes to an end. All floats on the 
ſurface of a river, which, with ſwift current, is 
running towards a boundleſs ocean. Beyond this 
preſent ſcene of things, above thoſe: ſublunary 
. regions, we are to look for what is permanent 
and ſtable. The world paſſes away; but God, 
and heaven, and virtue, continue unchangeably 
the ſame. We are ſoon to enter into eternal 
habitations ;, and into theſe, our works mall fol- 
_ 3 


© © JUSTICE AND MERCY. _ 
| W. muſt undoubtedly begin with blog juſt, 
before we attempt to be generous. At 
3 he who goes no farther than bare 
| juſtice, 
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Juſtice, ſtops at the beginning of virtue. We 
are commanded to ds juſtly, but to love mercy. — 
The one virtue regulates our actions. The 
other improves our heart and affections. Each 
is equally neceſſary to the happineſs of the world. 
Juſtice is the pillar that upholds the whole fabric 
of human ſociety, Mercy is the genial ray, 
which cheers and warms the habitations of men. 
The perfection of our ſocial character conſiſts in 
properly tempering the two with one another; 
in holding that middle courſe, which admits of 
our being juſt, without being rigid; and allows 
us to be generous, without being unjuſt. 


CHRISTIANITY RATIONAL. 

HE doctrines of the Chriſtian religion are 

rational and pure. All that it has revealed 
concerning the perfections of God, his moral 
government and laws, the deſtination of man, 
and the rewards and puniſhments of a future ſtate, 
is perfectly conſonant to the moſt enlightened 
reaſon. - In ſome articles which tranſcend the 
limits of our preſent faculties, as in what relates 
to the eſſence of the Godhead, the fallen ſtate of 
mankind, and their redemption by Jeſus Chriſt, 
its doctrines r u myſterious and dark. 
Againſt 
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Againſt theſe the ſcoffer has often directed his at- 
© tacks, as if whatever could not be explained by us, 
* that account to de explodod as abſurd. 


a It is unneceſſary to enter, at preſent, on any 
particular defence of theſe doctrines, as there is 
one obſervation which, if duly weighed, is ſuf- 
ficient to ſilence the cavils of the ſcoffer. Is he 
not compelled to admit, that the whole ſyſtem 
of nature around him is full of myſtery ? What 
reaſon, then, had he to ſuppoſe, that the doc- 
trines of revelation, proceeding from the ſame 
author, were to contain no myſterious obſcurity ? 
All that is requiſite for the conduct of life, both 
in nature and in religion, divine wiſdom has 
rendered obvious to all. As nature has afforded 
us ſufficient information concerning what is ne- 
ceſſary for our food, our accommodation, and 
our ſafety ; ſo religion has plainly inſtructed us 
in our duty towards God, and our neighbour. 
But as ſoon as we attempt to riſe towards objects 
that lie beyond our immediate ſphere of action, 
our curioſity is checked ; and darkneſs meets us 
on every fide. What the eſſence is of thoſe ma- 
terial bodies which we ſee and handle; how a 
ſeed grows up into a tree; how man is formed 
in the womb; or how the mind acts upon the 
body, after it is formed; are myſteries of which 
1 more account, than of the moſt 
obſcure 
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obſcure and difficult parts of revelation. We are 


obliged to admit the exiſtence of the fact, though 


25 the explanation of it exceeds our faculties, 


After the ſame manner, in natural religion, 


queſtions ariſe concerning the creation of the 


world from nothing, the origin of evil under the 
government of a perfect Being, and the conſiſt- 
ency of human liberty with divine preſcience, 
which are of as intricate nature, and of as dif- 
ficult ſolution, as any queſtions in Chriſtian the- 
ology. We may plainly ſee, that we are not 
admitted into the ſecrets of Providence, any 
more than into the myſteries of the Godhead. In 


all his ways, the Almighty is a Ged that hideth bim 


felf. He maketh darkneſs his pavilion. He holdeth back 


the face of his throne; and ſpreadeth a thick chud 
upon it, Inſtead of its being any objection to re- 


velation, that ſome of its doctrines are myſteri- 
ous, it would be much more ſtrange and urac- 
countable, if no ſuch doctrines were found in it. 


Had every thing in the Chriſtian ſyſtem been per- 
fectly level to our capacities, this might rather 
have given ground to a ſuſpicion, of its not pro- 


ceeding from God; ſince it would have heen then 
ſo unlike to what we find, both in the ſyſtem of 


the univerſe, and in the ſyſtem of natural reli- 


gion. Whereas, according as matters now ſtand, 
the © goſpel has the ſame features, the ſame en 
| Q 1 * 
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with the other two, which are acknowledged to 
be of divine origin; plain and comprehenſible, in 
what relates to practice; dark and myſterious, in 
what relates to ſpeculation and belief. 


RELIGIOUS WORSHIP. | 
ProrouTLes as the bulk of men are, 
and attached only to objects which they ſee 
around them, this principle has never been ex- 
- tinguiſhed in their breaſts, that to the great Pa- 
rent of the human race, the univerſal, though 
_ inviſible, benefactor of the world, not only inter- 
nal reverence, but external homage, is due. 
Whether he need that homage or not, is not the 
queſtion. It is what, on our part, we undoubt- 
edly owe; and the heart is, with reaſon, held to 
be baſe, which ſtifles the emotions of gratitude 
to a benefator, how independent ſoever he may 
be of any returns. True virtue always prompts. 
2a. public declaration of the grateful ſentiments 
which it feels; and glories in exprefling them. 
Accordingly, over all the earth, crowds of wor- 
_ ſhippers have afſembled to adore, in various 
forms, the Ruler of the world. In theſe adora- 
tions, the philoſopher, the ſavage, and the ſaint, 


equally Joined. nnn and un- 
| feeling 
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feeling can look up to that beneficent Being, who 
is at the head of the univerſe, without ſome incli- 
nation to pray, or to praiſe, In vain, therefore, 
would the ſcoffer deride what the loud voice of 
nature demands and juſtifies. He erects himſelf 
againſt the general and declared ſenſe of the hu- 


man race. 


Fs 


THE SCOFFER. 


JE who treats ſacred things with ao 
of levity and ſcorn, is acting the part, pet- 
| haps without his ſeeing or knowing it, of a pub- 

lic enemy to ſociety. He is preciſely the mad- 
man deſcribed in the book of Proverbs, who ca- 

. eth firebrands, arrows, and death; and ſaith, am 

I not in ſport? We ſhall hear him, at times, com- 

plain loudly of the undutifulneſs of children, of 

the diſhoneſty of ſervants, of the tumults and in- 
ſolence of the lower ranks ; while he himſelf is, 
in a great meaſure, reſponſible for the diſorders 
of which he complains. By the example which 
he ſets of contempt for religion, he becomes ac- 
ceſſary to the manifold crimes, which that con- 
tempt occaſions among others. By his ſcoffing 
at ſacred inſtitutions, he is encouraging the rab- 
ble to uproar and violence; he is emboldening 
| 60 M the 
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te falſe witneſs to take the name of God in 
. vain ; he is in effect, putting arms into the hands 
of the highwayman, and letting looſe the robber 
on the ſtreets by night. 


IE TEMPORIZER. 


FT HE mere temporizer, the man of accom- 
4 modating principles, and inferior virtue, 
may ſupport a plauſible character for a while 
among his friends and followers; but as ſoon as 
the hollowneſs of his principles is detected, he 
finks into contempt. They who are prone to 
deride men of inflexible integrity, only betray 
.the littleneſs of their minds. They ſhew that. 
they underſtand not the ſublime of virtue; that 
they have no diſcernment of the true excellence 
of man. By affecting to throw any diſcourage- 
ment on putity and ſtrictneſs of morals, they not 
only expoſe themſelves to juſt contempt, but propa- 
gate ſentiments very dangerous to ſociety. For, if 
we looſen the regard due to virtue in any of its . 
parts, we begin to ſap the whole of it. No man, 
as it has been often ſaid, becomes entirely profli- 
gate at once. He deviates, ſtep by ſtep, from 
conſcience. If the looſe cafuiſtry of the ſcoffer 


were to prevail, open diſhoneſty, falſchood, and 


* 
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treachery, would ſpeedily grow out of thoſe 
complying principles, thoſe relaxations of virtue, 
which he would repreſent to be neceſſary for 
every man who knows the world. 


RIDICULE OF RELIGION. 
D > ELIGION and virtue, in all their forms, 


either of doctrine or of precept; of piety ' 
towards God, intregrity towards men, or regu- 
larity in private conduct; are ſo far from afford- 
ing any grounds of ridicule to the petulant, that 
they are entitled to our higheſt veneration; they 
are names which ſhould never be mentioned, but 
with the utmoſt honour, It is ſaid in Scripture, 
Fools make a mock at ſin. They had better makea” 
mock at peſtilence, at war, or famine, With 
one who ſhould chuſe theſe public calamities for 
the ſubject of his ſport, you would not be inclin- 
ed to aſſociate. You would fly from him, as 
| worſe than a fool; as a man of diſtempered mind, 
from whom you might be in hazard of receiving 
a ſudden blow. Yet certain it is, that to the 
great ſociety of mankind, fin is a greater cala- 
mity than either peſtilence, or famine, or war. 
Theſe operate only as occaſional cauſes of mi- 
ſery. But the ſins and vices of men, are perpe- 

* tual 
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tual ſcourges of the world. Impiety and injuſ- 

tice, fraud and falſehood, intemperance and pro- 
fligacy, are daily producing miſchief and diſorder ; 

bringing ruin on individuals; tearing families 

and communities in pieces; giving riſe to a thou- 

ſand tragical ſcenes on this unhappy theatre. In 


proportion as manners are vicious, mankind are 


unhappy. The perfection of virtue which reigns 
in the world above, is the chief ſource of the 
perfect bleſſedneſs which prevails there. 


* 


© CREATION. 


8 ien was. a. period when this 
obe, with all that we ſee upon it, did nat 
AA we 28 no reaſon to think that the wiſ- 
dom and power of the Almighty were then with- 
out exerciſe or employment. Boundleſs is the 
extent of his dominion. Other globes and 
worlds, enlightened by other ſuns, may then 
have occupied, they ſtil] appear to occupy, the 
immenſe regions of ſpace. Numberleſs orders 
of beings, go us unknown, people the wide ex- 
tent of the univerſe; and afford an endleſs va- 
riety of objects to the ruling care of the great 
Father of all. At length, in the courſe and pro- 


ow of his ns there arrived a period, 
when 
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when this earth was to be called into exiſtence. 
When the ſignal moment, predeſtined from all 
eternity, was come ; the Deity aroſe in his might; 
and with a word created the world. —What an 
illuſtrious moment was that, when, from non- 
exiſtence,there ſprang at once into being this migk- 
ty globe, on which ſo many millions of creatures 
now dwell? — No preparatory meaſures were re- 
' quired. No long circuit of, means was employ- 
ed. He ſpake, and it was done: He commanded, 
and it /lood faſt. The earth was, at firſt, with- 
out form, and void; and darkneſs was on the face of 
the deep. The Almighty ſurveyed the dark abyſs ; 
and fixed bounds to the ſeveral diviſions of na- 
ture. He ſaid, Let there be light, and there was 
light. Then appeared the ſea, and the dry land. 
The mountains roſe; and the rivers flowed. 
The ſun and moon began their courſe in the 
ſkies. Herbs and plants clothed the ground. 
The air, the earth, and the waters, were ſtored 
with their reſpective inhabitants. At laſt, man 
was made after the image of God. He appeared, 
walking with countenance erect; and received 
his Creator's benediction, as the Lord of this 
now world, The Almighty beheld bis work 
when it was finiſhed ; and pronounced it good. 
Superior beings ſaw with wonder this new ac- 
ceſſion to exiſtence. - The morning lars ſang tage- 
tber; and all the ſons of God ſhouted for joy, 


THE 
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THE STUDY OF NATURE. 


HE ſtudy of nature, which, for ages, has 

employed the lives. of ſo many learned 
men, and which is till fo far from being exhauſt- 
ed, is no other than the ſtudy of divine wiſdom 
diſplayed in the creation. The farther our re- 
ſearches are carried, more ſtriking proofs of it 
every where meet us. The proviſion made for 
the conſtant regularity of the univerſe, in the 
diſpoſition of the heavenly bodies, ſo that in the 
courſe of ſeveral thouſend years, nature ſhould 
ever exhibit the ſame uſeful and grateful variety, 
in the returns of light and darkneſs, of ſummer 
and winter; and ever furniſh food and habitation 
to all the animals that people the earth; muſt be 
a laſting theme of wonder to every reflecting 


GOODNESS OF THE CREATOR. 


ALIGNANT muſt be the mind of that 
perſon ; with a diſtorted eye he muſt have 
contemplated creation, who can ſuſpect, that it 
is not the production of infinite benignity and 
9 How many clear marks of bene vo- 
lent 
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lent intention appear every where around us; 
What a profuſion of beauty and ornament is 
poured forth on the face of nature? What a mag- 
nificent ſpectacle preſented to the view of man? 
What ſupply contrived for his wants? What a 
variety of object! ſet before him, to gratify his 
ſenſes, to employ his underſtanding, to entertain 
his imagination, to cheer and gladden his heart? 
Indeed, the very exiſtence of the univerſe is a 
ſtanding memorial of the goodneſs of the Creator. 
For nothing except goodneſs, could originally 
prompt creation. The Supreme Being, ſelf- 
exiſtent and all-ſufficient, had no wants which 
he could ſeek to ſupply. No new acceflion of 
felicity or glory was to reſult to him, from crea- 
tures whom he made. It was goodneſs, commu- 


nicating and pouring itſelf forth, goodneſs de- 


lighting to impart happineſs in all its forms, 
which in the beginning created the heaven and 
the earth. Hence thoſe innumerable orders of 
living creatures with which the earth is peopled ; 
from the loweſt claſs of ſenſitive being, to the 
higheſt rank of reaſon and intelligence, Where- 
ever there 1s life, there is ſome degree of happi- 
neſs; there are enjoyments ſuited to the different 
powers of feeling; and earth, and air, and wa- 
ter, are with magnificent liberality made to teem 
With life. | 


Let 


— R * 
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Let thoſe ſtriking diſplays of creating goodneſs 
call forth, on our part, reſponſive love, grati- 
tude, and veneration. To this great Father of 
all exiſtence and life, to Him who hath raiſed 
us up to behold the light of day, and to enjoy all 
the comforts which his world preſents, let our 
hearts ſend forth a perpetual hymn of praiſe. 


Evening and morning let us celebrate Him, who 


maketh the morning and the evening to rejoice 
over our heads; who openeth his hand, and ſatisfieth 


_ the defire of every liulug thing. Let us rejoice, that 


we are brought into a world, which is the .pro- 
duction of infinite goodneſs, over which a ſu- 


preme intelligence preſides; and where nothing 


happens, that was not planned and Tanger from 
the * in his decre. 


THE DISSOLUTION OF THE WORLD. 


HIS earth has been the theatre of many a 
great ſpectacle, and many a high atchieve- 
ment. There, the wiſe have ruled, the mighty 
have fought, and conquerors have triumphed. Its 
ſurface has been covered with proud and ſtately 
cities. Its temples and palaces have raiſed their 
heads to the ſkies. Its kings and potentates, glo- 


rying in their magnificence, have erected pyra- 


mids, 
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mids, conſtructed towers, founded monuments, 
which they imagined were to defy all the aſſaults 
of time. Their inward thought was, that their 
houſes were to continue for ever, and their dwelling 
Places to all generations. Its philoſophers have ex- 
plored the ſecrets of nature; and flattered them- 
' ſelves, that the fame of their diſcoveries was to 
be immortal.—Alas ! all this was no more than a 
tranſient ſhew. Not only the faſhion of the world, 
but the world itſelf, paſſeth away. The day 
cometh, when all the glory of this world ſhall 
be remembered, only as a dream when one awaketh. 
No longer ſhall the earth exhibit any of thoſe 
ſcenes which now delight our eyes. The whole 
beautiful fabric is thrown down, never more to 
ariſe. As ſoon as the deſtroying angel has ſound- 
ed the laſt trumpet, the everlaſting mountains 
fall; the foundations of the world are ſhaken ; the 
beauties of nature, the decorations of art, the la- 
bours of induſtry, periſh in one common flame. 
The globe itſelf ſhall either return into its an- 
cient chaos, without form and void; or, like a ſtar 
fallen from the heavens, ſhall be effaced from the 
univerſe, and its place ſhall knew it no more. 
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TEE NEW HEAVENS AND EARTH, 


WE contemplate the diſſolution of the world, 

as the introduction to a greater and no— 
bler ſyſtem, in the government of God. , 
according to his promiſe, look for new heavens and a 
new earth, wherein dwelleth righteouſneſs. Tem- 
poral things are now to give place to things eter- 
nal. To this earthly habitation is to ſucceed the 
city of the living God. The earth had completed 
the purpoſe for which it was created. Ir had 
been employed as a theatre, on which the human 
generations were ſucceſſively to come forth, and 
to fulh] their term of trial. As long as the period 
of trial continued, much obſcurity was of courſe 
to cover the counſels of Providence. It was ap- 
pointed, that a/ things ſhould appear ag coming 
alike to all; that the righteous ſhould feem often 
neglected by Heaven, and the wicked be allowed 
externally to proſper; in order that virtue and 
piety might undergo a proper teſt ; that it might 
be ſhewn' who were ſincere adherents to conſci- 
ence, and who were mere followers of fortune. 
The day which terminates the duration of the 
world, terminates all thoſe ſeeming diſorders. 
The time of trial is concluded. The final diſ- 


aan made. When the 
righteous 


-- 
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righteous go into everlaſting happineſs, and the 
wicked are diſmiſſed into the regions of puniſh- 
ment, the whole myſtery of human affairs is un- 
ravelled, and the conduct of Providence is juſti- 
fed to man. | 


Suited to a condition of trial was the ſtate and 


form of the world, which we now inhabit. It 


was not deſigned to be a manſion for innocent 
and happy ſpirits ; but a dwelling for creatures of 
fallen nature and of mixed characters. Hence, 
thoſe mixtures of pleaſure and pain, of diſorder 
and beauty, with which it abounds. Hence, ſome 

regions of the earth, preſenting gay and pleaſing 
ſcenes ; others, exhibiting nothing but rugged- 
neſs and deformity; the face of nature, ſome- 
times brightened by a ſerene atmoſphere, and a - 
ſplendid ſun ; ſometimes disfigured by jarring 


elements, and overcaſt with troubled ſkies. But 


far unlike ſhall be the everlaſting habitations of 


the juſt. Though how they are formed, or what 


objects they contain, is not given us now to con- 
ceive, nor, in all probability would our facul- 
ties be equal to the conception; the emblematical 
deſcriptions of them in Scripture are*calculated 
to excite high ideas of magnificence and glory. 
This one particular we know with certainty, that 


therein dwelleth righteouſneſs ; that is, complete vir- 


tue and eternal order; and wherever theſt* are 
REN R 1 
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found, the moſt perfect ſources are opened of joy 
and bliſs. This earth was never intended for 
more than the outer court, the porch, through 
which the righteous were to paſs into the temple 
and ſanctuary of the Divinity. JF ben that which 
is perfect is come, that which is in part ſhall be done 
@W4%y. R | 


THE KINGDOM OF GOD. 


W IT H reverence we contemplate the hand of 
Gad in the ſignal diſpenſations of Provi- 
dence among men; decièing the fate of battles; 
raiſing up, or overthrowing empires; caſting 
down the proud, and lifting the low from the 
duſt. But what are ſuch occurrences to the 
power and wiſdom which He diſplays in the 
higher revolutions of the univerſe; by his word, 
forming or diſſolving worlds; at his pleaſure, 
tranſplanting his creatures from one world to 
another; that he may carry on new plans of 
wiſdom and goodneſs, and fill all ſpace with the 
wonders of creation? Succeſſive generations of 
men have ariſen to poſſeſs the earth. By turns 
they have paſſed away and gone into regions un- 
known. Us he hath raiſed up, to occupy their 
rom. We too ſhall ſhortly diſappear. But 
| 3 human 
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human exiſtence never periſhes. Life only 
changes its form, and is renewed, Creation is 
ever filing, but never full. When the whole 
intended courſe of the generations of men ſhall 
be finiſhed, then, as a ſhepherd leads his flock 
from one paſture to another, ſo the great Creator 
leads forth the ſouls which he has made into 
new and prepared abodes of life. They go from 
this earth to a new earth, and new heavens; and 
ſtill they remove only from one province of the 
divine dominton to another. Amidſt all thoſe 
changes of nature, the great Ruler himſelf re- 
mains without variableneſs or ſhadow of turning. 
To him, theſe ſucceflive revolutions of being 
are but as yeſterday when it is paſt, From his eter- 
nal throne he beholds worlds riſing and paſſing 
away; meaſures out, to the creatures who inha- 
dit them, powers and faculties ſuited to their 
_ ſtate; and diſtributes among them rewards and 
puniſhments, ” proportioned to their actions. 
What an aſtoniſhing view do ſuch meditations 
afford of the kingdom of God; infinite in its ex- 
tent; everlaſting in its duration; exhibiting, in 
every period, the reign of perfect ri Oo 
17 . 


Ra INAC- 
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TEN INACTIVITY. 
| Ba in eaſy circumſtances, who are 
not engaged in any of the laborious occupa- 
tions of the world, and who are, at the ſame 
time, without energy of mind to call them forth 
into any other line of active exertion, have often 
ſo many vacant hours, and are ſo much at a loſs 
how to fill up their time, that their ſpirits utterly 
fink; they become burdenſome to themſelves, 
and to every one around them; and drag with 
pain the load of exiſtence. What a convincing: 
proof is hereby afforded, that man was deſigned 
by his Creator to be an active being, whoſe hap- 
pineſs is to be found not merely in reſt, but in 
occupation and purſuit? The idle are doomed to 
ſuffer the natural puniſhment of their inactivity 
and folly; and for their complaints of the tire- 
ſomeneſs of life there is no remedy but to awake 
from the dream of ſloth, and to fill up with pro- 
per employment the miſerable vacancies of their 
days. Let them ſtudy to become uſeful to the 
world, and they ſhall ſoon become leſs burden- 
ſome to themſelves. They ſhall begin to enjoy 
exiſtence, and ſhall reap the rewards which Pro- 
vidence has annexed to virtuous activity. 


CHA- 
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| CHARITY 


NSISTS not in ſpeculative ideas of gene- 
ral benevolence floating in the head, and 
leaving the heart, as ſpeculations too often do; 
untouched and cold. Neither is it confined to 
that indolent good-nature, which makes us reſt 
ſatisfied with being free from inveterate malice, 
or ill-will to our fellow-creatures, without 
prompting us to be of ſervice to any. True 
charity is an active principle. It is, not properly 
a ſingle virtue; but a diſpoſition reſiding in the 
heart, as a fountain whence all the virtues of be- 
nignity, candour, forbearance, generoſity, com- 
paſſion, and liberality flow, as ſo many native 
ſtreams, From general good-will to all, it ex- 
tends its influence particularly to thoſe with 
whom we ſtand in neareſt connexion, and who 
are directly within the ſphere of our good of- 
fices. From the country or community to which 
we belong, it deſcends to the ſmaller aſſociations 
of neighbourhood, relations, and friends; and 
ſpreads itſelf over the whole circle of . and 
domeſtic life. 


IJCharity is the comforter of the afflicted, the 
protector of the oppreſſed, the reconciler of dif- 
eee the mterceſſor for offenders. It is 
EO 3 faith- 
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faithfulneſs in the friend, public ſpirit in the ma- 
giſtrate, equity and patience in the judge, mode- 
ration in the ſovereign, and loyalty in the ſub- 


ject. In parents it is care and attention; in 


children it is reverence and ſubmiſſion. In a 
word, it is the ſoul of ſocial life. It is the ſun 


that enlivens and cheers the abodes of men. It 


is ite the dew of Hermon, ſays the Pſalmiſt, and 
the dew that d:ſcendeth on the mountains of Zion, 
where the Lord commanded the Weng, eVen 0 for 


vvermere. ] 


_ FAITH, 


AITH, when pure and. genuine, ſupplies to 
every part of virtue, and in particular to the 


virtue of charity, many motives and aſſiſtances, 


of which the unbeliever is deſtitute. He who 
acts from faith, acts upon the high principle of 


regard to the God who hath made him, and to 


the Saviour who redeems him ; which will often 
ſtimulate him to his duty when other principles 
of benevolence become faint and languid, or are 
croſſed by oppoſite igtereſts. When he conſiders 
himſelf as purſuing the approbation of that Divine 
Being, from whom love deſcends, a ſacred en- 


ritable 


5 his cha- 


* 
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ritable diſpoſitions. Regardleſs of men, or of 


human recompence, he is carried along by a 
higher impulſe. He acts with the ſpirit of a 
follower of the Son of God, who not only has 
enjoined love, but has enforced it by the exam- 
ple of laying down his life for mankind. Hence 
charity is with him, not only a moral virtue, but 
a Chriſtian grace. It acquires additional dignity 
and energy from being connected with the hea- 
venly ſtate and the heavenly inhabitants. He 
mingles with beings of a higher order, while he 


is diſcharging his duty to his fellow- creatures on 


earth; and by joining faith and piety to good 
works, he completes the character of a Chriſ- 


2 NEW YEAR. 
IN the commencement of a new year, we are 


entering on an untried, undiſcovered country, 


where, as each ſucceeding month comes forward, 
new ſcenes may open; new objects may engage 
our attention ; changes at home or abroad, in 
Public or in private affairs, may alter the whole 
Nate of our fortune. New connexions may be 
at hand to be formed, or old ones juſt about to be 


| nn, — we may have little more to do 
with 


* 


| 
[ 
| 
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with this world, or with any of its connexions; 
we may be ſtanding on the verge of time and 
life, and on the point of paſſing into a new region 
of exiſtence, In ſhort, the proſpe& before us is 

full of awful uncertainty. Life and death, pro- 
ſperity and adverſity, health and fickneſs, joy and 

trouble, lie in one undiſtinguiſhable maſs, where 
dur eye can deſcry nothing ee the nn, 
— n them . 


O EN ck. 


HE firſt view under which . affeirs 
preſent themſelves to us, is that of con- 
fuſed and irregular ſucceſſion. The events of the 
world ſeem thrown together by chance, like the 
billows of the ſea, tumbling and tofling over each 
other, without rule or order. All that is appa- 
rent to us is the fluctuation of human caprice, and 
the operation of human paſſions. We ſee the 
rife of ambit on, and the efforts of ſtratagem, 
labouring to accompliſh their ſeveral purpoſes 
among the ſocieties of men. But it is no more 
than the ſurface,” the outſide of things that we 
| behold, Higher counſels than it is in our power 
to trace, are concerned in the tranſactions of the 
en 8 all, as the Go- 
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vernor of the univerſe, we muſt believe that, 
without his providence, nothing happens on earth. 
He over-rules, at his pleaſure, the paſſions of 
men. He bends all their deſigns into fubſerviency 
to his decree. He makes the wrath of man to 
praiſe him; and reſtrains, in what meaſure he 
thinks fit, the remainder of wrath. He brings 
forth in their courſe all the generations of men. 
When the time is come for their entering into 
light, they appear on the ſtage; and when the 
time fixed for their diſmiſſion arrives, he changes 
thetr countenance, and ſends them away. The 


time of our appearing is now come, after our an- 


ceſtors had left their place, and gone down to the 


_ duſt. We are at preſent permitted to act our 


part freely and without conſtraint, No violence 
is done to our inclination or choice. But af 
ſuredly there is not a day of our life, nor an event 
in that day, but was foreſeen by God. That 
ſucceſſion of occurrences, which to us is full of 


obſcurity and darkneſs, is all light and order in 


his view. He ſees from the beginning to the 


end; and brings forward every thing W 


pens, in its 9 cue time and place. 
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moſt common propenſity of mankind 
is to ſtore ſuturity with whatever is agree- 
able to them; eſpecially in thoſe periods of life 
when imagination is lively, and hope is ardent, 
Looking forward, they are ready to promiſe 


themſelves much from the foundations of proſpe- 


rity which they have laid; from the friendſhips 
and connexions which they have ſecured ; from 
the plans of conduct which they have formed. 
Alas! how deceitful do all theſe dreams of hap- 
pineſs often prove! While many are ſaying in 
ſecret to their hearts, To-morrow ſhall be as this 


day, and more abundantly, we are obliged in return 


to ſay to them, Booſt not thyſelf of to-morrow, for 
thou knoweſs not what a day may bring forth, I 
do not mean, that in the unknown proſpect which 
lies before us, we ſhould forbode to ourſelves no- 


thing but misfortunes. —May it be the pleaſure of 


Heaven that this year run on in a placid and 
tranquil tenor to us all But this I fay, that in 
ſuch foreſight of ſuturity as we are allowed to 
take, we may reckon upon it as certain, that this 
year ſhall prove to us, as many paſt have proved, 
a chequered ſcene of ſome comforts and ſome 
troubles. In what proportion one or other of 


* ſhall prevail in it; j whether when it ends, 
it 
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it ſhall leave with us the memory of joys or of 
forrows, is to be determined by him in whoſe 
hands eur times are. Our wiſdom is, to be pre- 


| pared to receive comforts with thankfulneſs, trou- 


bles with fortitude ; and to improve both for the 
great purpoſes of virtue and eternal life. 


— 


LONG LIFE. 


"We enjoy long life, and ſee.many days, is the 


univerſal with ; and, as the wiſh is prompt- 

ed by nature, it cannot be in itſelf unlawful, At 
the ſame time, ſeveral circumſtances concur to 
temper the eagerneſs of this wiſh; and to ſhew 
us that it ſhould always be formed under due ſub- 
miſſion to the wiſer judgment of Heaven. Who 

among us can tell whether, in wiſhing for the 
continuance of many years on earth, we may not 
be only wiſhing for a prolongation of diſtreſs and 
miſery?—You might live, my friends, till you 
had undergone lingering rounds of ſevere pain, 
from which death would have proved a ſeaſonable 
deliverance. You might live till your breaſts 
were pierced with many a wound, from public 
calamities or private ſorrows. You might live 
till you beheld the death of all whom you had 
loved; till you ſurvived all thoſe who love you; 
1 . 


. 


— 
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till you were left as deſolate ſtrangers on earth, 
in the midſt of a new race, who neither knew 
you, nor cared for you, but who wiſhed you off 
the ſtage.—Of a nature fo ambiguous are all the 
proſpects which life ſets before us, that in every 
wiſh we form, relating to them, much reaſon 
we haye to be ſatisfied that our times are in the 
hands of God, rather than our own. 


CONSOLATION. 


HE life of man on earth is doomed to be 
A. clouded with various evils. Throughout 
all ranks the afflicted form a conſiderable propor- 
tion of the human race ; and even they who have 
a title to be called proſperous, are always, in 
ſome periods of their life, obliged to drink from 


4 


the cup of bitterneſs. The Chriſtian religion is 
particularly entitled to our regard, by accommo- . 


dating itſelf with great tenderneſs to this diſ- 
treſſed condition of mankind, It is not to be 


- conſidered as merely an authoritative ſyſtem of 


precepts. The ſame voice which enjoins our 
duty, utters the words of conſolation. The goſ- 
pel deſerves to be held a diſpenſation of relief to 
EET Re WOO ane pines | 
diſtrefles of their ſtate. | 

COM- 
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* COMFORT TO THE PENITENT. 


HRIST affords reſt to the diſturbed mind 

that labours under apprehenſions and fears 
of guilt. Let thoſe who ſuffer diſtreſs of this 
nature come to Chr:/?, with contrition and repent- 
ance, and they ſhall regain quietneſs and peace. 
Fooliſh and guilty they have been, and juſtly lie 
under dread of puniſhment ; but the penitent ſor- 
row which they now feel implies their diſpoſi- 
tion to be changed. It implies, as far as it is 
genuine, that, ſenſible of their folly, they now _ 
deſire to become -good and wiſe; and are deter- 
- mined for the future to hold a virtuous courſe, 
could they only hope to obtain pardon for the , 
paſt. In this ſituation of mind, let them not be 
caſt down and deſpair. Chriſt has brought with 
him from heaven the olive-branch. - He carries 
in his hand the ſignal of fergiveneſs, Inſufficient 
though our own repentance be, to procure par- 
_don from Heaven, we are informed, that an all- 
ſufficient atonement has been made by Chriſt, 
Neither the number nor the atrocity of offences 
excludes from forgiveneſs, the penitent who re- 
turns to his duty. To all who come under this 
deſcription, the offer of mercy ee without 
exception. 


TRE D 
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This diſcovery of divine government, afford- 
ed by the Goſpel, is perfectly calculated to ſcat- 
ter the gloom which had overcaſt the deſponding 
heart. The atmoſphere clears up on every fide; 
and is illuminated by cheering rays of celeſtial 
mercy. Not only is hope given to the penitent, 
but it is rendered ſinful not to indulge that hope. 
Weare not only allowed and encouraged, but we 
are commanded to truſt in the divine clemency. 
We are commanded to believe that none who come 
unto Chrift he will in any wiſe caft out. Such is the 

relief which the religion of Chriſt brings to them 
who labour and are heavy laden under the impreſ- 
ſions of guilt and divine diſpleaſure. 


COMFORT IN AFFLICTION. 


HIL bad men trace, in the calamities 
with which they are viſited, the hand of 
an offended Sovereign, Chriſtians are faught to 
view them as the well-intended chaſtiſements of 

a merciful Father. They hear amidſt them, that 
ſtill voice which a good conſcience brings to their 
ear: Fear not, for I amwith thee ; be not diſmayed, 

. for I am thy Gad. They apply to themſelves the 
- comfortable promiſes with which the Goſpel 
abounds. They diſcover in theſe the happy iſſue 
3 b 5 wy | 
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decreed to their troubles; and wait with patience 
till Providence ſhall have accompliſhed its great 
and good deſigns. In the mean time, devotion 
opens to them its bleſſed and holy ſanctuary: that 
ſanctuary in which the wounded heart is healed, 
and the weary mind is at reſt ; where the cares 
of the world are forgotten, where its tumults ate 
huſhed, and its miſeries diſappear ; where greater 
objects open to our view than what the world 
preſents; where a more ſerene ſky ſhines, and a 
ſweeter and calmer light beams on the afflicted 
heart. In thoſe moments of devotion, a pious 
man, pouring out his wants and ſorrows to an 
Almighty Supporter, feels that he is not left ſo- 
litary and forſaken in a vale of woe. God is 
with him; Chriſt and the Holy Ghoſt are with 
him; and, though he ſhould be bereaved of every 
earthly friend, he can look up in heaven to a 
Friend who will never die. 


To theſe preſent conſolations, the religion of 
Chrift adds the joyful proſpect of that future ſtate, 
where eternal ref? remaineth for the people of God. 
This life they are taught to conſider as only the 
houſe of their pilgrimage ; the temporary manſion of 
painful though neceſſary diſcipline. But let them 
endure for a little, and the pilgrimage ſhall end, 


the diſcipline ſhall be finiſhed; and all the vir- $6 


tuous be aſſembled in thoſe bliſsful regions which 
| 82 are 
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are prepared for their reward. Such a proſpet 
cheers the darkeſt hours of life; and affords a re- 
medy to every trouble. The ſufferings of this pre- 
Sent time are not worthy to be compared with the 
glory which ſhall be revealed. They appear, in 
this comparative view, as no more than a diſtreſ- 
ing dream of the night, from which one awakes 
into health, and light, and joy. + 


PRACTICAL ATHEISM. 


S ſoon as the ſenſe of a Supreme Being is 
| loſt, the great check is taken off, which 
keeps under reſtraint the paſſions of men. Mean 
defires, and low pleaſures, take place of the 
greater and nobler ſentiments which reaſon and 
religion inſpire. Amidſt the tumult of the wine 
and the feaſt, all proper views of human life are 
forgotten. The duties Which, as men, they 
have to perform, the part they have to act in the 
world, and the diſtreſſes to which they are ex- 
poſing themſelves, are baniſhed from their 
thoughts. To mrrow ſhall be as this day, and 
more abundantly, is the only voice. Inflamed by 
| ſociety, and circulated from one looſe companion 
to another, the ſpirit of riot grows and ſwells, 
till it ends in brutal exceſs. 
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duriſhed by repetition and habit, theſe diſor- 
PEST grow up among too many, to become the 
buſineſs and occupation of life. By theſe unfor- 
tunate votaries of pleaſure, they are accounted 
eſſential to happineſs. Life appears to ſtagnate 
without them. Having no reſource within 
_ themſelves, their ſpirits ſink, and their very be- 
ing ſeems annihilated, till the return of their fa- 
vourite pleaſures awaken within them ſome tran- 
fient ſparkles of joy.—Idleneſs, eaſe, and pro- 
ſperity, have too natural a tendency to generate 
the follies and vices now deſcribed. Becauſe they 
baue no changes, ſaid the 2 therefore they 
25 not God. 


| 
| 
| 


. SENSE OF THE DIVINE PRESENCE. 


PREVAILING ſenſe of God on the mind 

is to be ever held the ſureſt guard of inno- 

cence and virtue, amidſt the allurements of plea- 

ſure. It is the ſalutary mixture which muſt be 

infuſed into the cup of j Joy, in order to render it 
ſafe and 1 innoxious. 


This hack re 
guage of the prophet, to regard the work of the 
| Lord, and to — the operation of his hands ; 
JJ 
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which expreffions may be underſtood as requiring 
us to have God upon our thoughts under two 
views; to regard his work, as the Author of na- 
ture; and to confider the operation of his Tn 
ho Governor of the world. 


- THE GOD OF NATURE. 

IFT your view to that immenſe arch o 

4 heaven which encompaſles you above. Be- 
Hold the ſun in all his ſplendor rolling over your 
head by day; and the moon, by night, in mild 
and ſerene majeſty, ſurrounded with that hoſt of 
ſtars which preſent to your imagination an innu- 
merable multitude of worlds. Liſten to the 
awful voice of thunder—Liſten to the roar 
of the tempeſt and the ocean. Survey the won- 


ders that fill the earth which you inhabit. Con- 


kremplate a ſteady and powerful Hand, bringing 
round ſpring and ſummer, autumn and winter, in 


Tx regular courſe; decorating this earth with -innu- 


merable beauties, diverſifying it with innumer- 
© able inhabitants pouring forth comforts on all 
that live ; and, at the ſame tune, overawing the 
nations with the violence of the elements, when 
it pleaſes the Creator to let them forth. — After 
vou have viewed yourſelves as ſurrounded with 


ach a ſcene of ACEC _ have beheld 
on 
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on every hand, ſuch an aſtoniſhing diſplay of 
majeſty united with wiſdom and goodneſs—are 
you not ſeized with ſolemn and ſerious awe? Is 
there not ſomething which whiſpers you within, 
that to this great Creator reverence and homage 
are due by all the rational beings whom he has 
made? Admitted to be ſpectators of his works, 
placed in the midſt of ſo many great and intereſt- 
ing objects, can you believe that you were. 
brought hither for no purpoſe, but to immerſe 
_ yourſelves in groſs and brutal, or, at beſt, in 
trifling pleaſures ; loſt to all ſenſe of the wonders 
you behold ; loſt to all reverence of that God 
who gave you being, and who has erected this 
amazing fabric of nature, on which you look 
only with ſtupid and unmeaning eyes ?—No: 
Let the ſcenes which you behold prompt correſ- 
pondent feelings. Let them awaken you from 
the degrading intoxication of licentiouſneſs, into 
nobler emotions. Every object which you view 
in nature, whether great or ſmall, ſerves to in- 
ſtrut you. The ſtar and the inſect, the fiery 
meteor and the flower of ſpring, the verdant field 
and the lofty mountain, all exhibit a Supreme 
Power, before which you ought to tremble and 
adore; all preach the doctrine, all inſpire the 

ſpirit, of devotion and reverence. Regarding, 
then, the work of the Lord, let riſing emotions 
of awe and 28 call forth from your ſouls 


ſuch 


. "ond the viel is changed into the ſignal of death. 
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* am, and whatever I enjoy, may I never forget 
< thee, as the Author of nature! May I never 
« forget that I am thy creature and thy ſubje& ! 


„In this magnificent temple of the univerſe, 
<« where thou haſt placed me, may I ever be thy 
faithful worſhipper, and may the reverence 
« and the fear of God be the firſt ſentiments of 
* wy: heart 


 LAWFUL PLEASURE. 


UMAN life is full of troubles. We are 
all tempted to alleviate them as much as 
we can, by freely enjoying the pleaſurable mo- 

ments which Providence thinks fit to allow us. 
Enjoy them we may : But, if we would enjoy 


them fafely, and enjoy them long, let us temper 


them with the fear of God. As ſoon as this is 


had lain in ambuſh, and gives the fatal ſting. 


r 


— 


* 
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THE FOUNTAIN OF HAPPINESS. 


LL happineſs aſſuredly dwells with God. 
The fountain of life is juſtly ſaid to be with 

him. That Supreme and Independent Being muſt 
neceſſarily poſſeſs within himſelf every principle 
of beatitude; and no cauſe from without can poſ- 
ſibly affect his untroubled felicity. Among 
created dependent beings, happineſs flows in 
ſcattered and feeble ſtreams; ſtreams that are 
often tinged with the blackneſs of miſery. But 
from before the throne of God iſſues the river of 
liſe, full, unmixed, and pure; and the pleaſures 
which now in ſcanty portions we are permitted 
to taſte, are all derived from that ſource. What- 
ever gladdens the hearts of men or angels, with 


any real and ſatisfactory joy, comes from Heaven. 


It is a portion of the pure influence flnuing from 
the glory of the Almighty; a ray iſſuing from the 
brightneſs of the everlaſting life. It is manifeſt, 
therefore, that every approach to God muſt be 
an approach to felicity: and that the enjoyment 
of his immediate a mult be its conſumma- 


# 
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GOD 1S LIGHT. 


HE revelation of his preſence infers, of 
courſe, a complete diffuſion of light and 
knowledge among all who partake of that pre- 
fence. This unqueſtionably forms a primary in- 
gredient of happineſs. Ignorance, or the want 
of light, is the ſource of all our preſent miſcon- 
duct, and all our misfortunes. The heart of 
man is dark; and in the darkneſs of his heart is 
the ſeat of his corruption. He is unable to diſ- 
cern what is truly good. Perpetually employed 
in ſearch of happineſs, he is perpetually miſled 
by falſe appearances of ic. The errors of his 
_ underſtanding impoſe upon his paſſions ; and, in 
_ conſequence of the wrong direction which his 
pamons take, he is betrayed into a thouſand diſ- 
orders. But once open to him the perfect ſources 
of knowledge and truth; ſuppoſe him placed in 
the preſence of that God who is Light; ſuppofe 
bim illuminated by light derived immediately 
from the Supreme Being ; preſently all his for- 
mer errors would fly away, as miſts are diſpelled 
by the riſing ſun. His whole nature would be 
changed and reformed. Rectitude and virtue, 
would take entire poſſeſſion of his heart. An- 
gels are happier than men, becauſe they enjoy 
| more 5 knowledge and views; becauſe 
| they 
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they WEIS under none of our unhappy decep- 
tions; but ſee the truth as it is in itſelf; ſee it, as 
it is in God. Sharing the ſame light which illu- 
minates them, good men, in a future ſtate, will 


ſhare in their felicity. 


3 the li ghe that flows from the pre- 
ſence of Him who is the original ſource of light, 
not only baniſhes miſeries which were the effects 
of former darkneſs, but alſo confers the moſt ex- 
quiſite enjoyment. The knowledge afforded us 
at preſent is imperfect and unſfatisfattory, Nar- 
row is the ſphere within which the mind can ſee ' 
at all; and even there it can ſee only darkly as 
through a glaſs. But when it ſhall be enlarged 
beyond this duſky territory, let looſe from this 
earthly priſon, and in God's light permitted to ſa- 
_ light, the moſt magnificent and glorious ſpectacles 
muſt open to the view of the purihed fpiriti— 
What mutt it be to behold the whole ſtupendous 
ſcene of nature unveiled, and its hidden myſteries 
diſcloſed ! To trace the wiſe and juſt government 
af the Almighty, through all thoſe intricacies 
which had ſo long perplexed us! To behold his 
hand conducting ten thouſand worlds, which are 
now unknown to us; and throughout all the 
regions of boundleſs ſpace, to view wiſdom and 
| goodneſs perpetually acting, and diverſifying its 
operations in forms of endleſs . Well may ' 
; ; ſuch 
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ſuch diſcoveries inſpire that ſong of the bleſſed, 
which the Apoſtle John heard as the vaice of many 
Waters, and as the voice of mighty thunderings, fay-. 
ing, Alleluia For the Lord God omnipotent reign- 
eth. Great and marvellous are thy works, Lord 
God Almighty; juſt and true are 5 ways, thou 
King of Saints ! 


N * 
.. —Tb—ÿ—'⁊»́n?̃,f.. ... 


GOD IS LOVE. 
H preſence muſt of courſe diffuſe love among 
all who are permitted to dwell in it. He 
| that loveth not, knoweth not God. He that dwel'eth 

in love, diuelleth in God, and God in him. Were 
man a fingle, ſolitary being, the full enjoyment 
of light might ſuffice for his happineſs; as the 
perfection of knowledge would rectify and im- 

prove to the higheſt all his faculties. But, both 
here and hereafter, he is connected with other 
beings. Heaven implies a ſociety; and the feli- 
city of that ſociety is conſtituted by the perfec- 
tion of love and goodneſs, flowing from the pre- 
ſence of the God of Love. 


Hence follows the entire purificati ion of hu- 


man nature from all thoſe malevolent paſſions, 
Wren 
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which have ſo long rendered our abode on earth 
the abode of miſery. We greatly deceive our- 
ſelves, when we charge our chief diſtreſſes mere- 
ly to the account of our external condition in 
the world. The worſt evils of our preſent con- 
dition ariſe from the want of goodneſs and love; 
from the diſorders of ſelfiſh paſſions ; from the 
irritation which theſe occaſion when working 
within ourſelves, and the diſtreſs which they 
produce when breaking out upon us from others. 
Could you baniſh diſtruſt, craft, and uncharitable- 
neſs, from the earth, and form all mankind into 
an aſſembly of the juſt and the benevolent ; could 
you inſpire every heart with kind affections, and 
render every one friendly and generous to his 
neighbour; you would baniſh at once the moſt 
afflictive tribe of human evils. Seldom would 
the voice of complaint be heard. All nature 
would aſſume a different aſpect. Cheerfulneſs 
would be ſeen in every countenance, Paradiſe 
would return. The wilderneſs would ſmile; 
the deſart rejoice and bloſſom as the roſe —Now ſuch 
are the effects which the preſence of the God of 
Love muſt produce on the inhabitants above. 
Beholding his glory, they are changed into the ſame 
image. In that temple of eternal love, which 
his preſence has hallowed and conſecrated, no ſound 
but the voice of harmony is ever heard; no ap- 


F pear- 
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pearances ever preſent chemſelves but thoſe of 
unn. | 


| IDLE CURIOSITY. 
HAT idle curioſity, that inquiſitive and 
meddling ſpirit, which leads men to pry 
Into the affairs of their Hour, is reprehen- 
fible-on three accounts. 


It interrupts the order, and breaks the peace 
of ſociety. In this world we are linked together 
by many ties. We are bound by duty, and we 
are prompted by intereſt, to give mutual aſſiſt- 
' ance, and to perform friendly offices to each 
other. But thoſe friendly offices are performed 
to moſt advantage, when we avoid to interfere 

unneceſſarily in the concerns of our neighbour. 

Every man has his own part to act, has his own 
intereſt to conſult, has affairs of his own to ma- 

nage, which his neighbour has no call to ſcruti- 
nize. Human life then proceeds in its moſt na- 
tural and orderly train, when every one keeps 
within the bounds of his proper province ; when, 
as long as his purſuits are fair and lawful, he is 
allowed, without diſturbance, to ane them 
in his own way. | 


| This 


1 yu 
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This ſpirit of meddling curioſity alſo nouriſhes, 
among individuals who are addicted to it, a mul- 
titude of bad paſſions. Its moſt frequent ſource 
is mere idleneſs, which, in itſelf a vice, never 
fails to engender many vices more. The mind 


of man cannot be long without ſome food to 


nouriſh the activity of its thoughts. The idle, 
who have no nouriſhment of this fort within 
themſelves, feed their thoughts with inquiries - 
into the conduct of their neighbours. © The in- 
quiſitive and curious are always talkative. What 
they learn, or fancy themſelves to have learned, 
concerning others, they are generally in haſte 
to divulge. A tale which the malicious have 


invented, and the credulous have propagated; a 


rumour which, ariſing among the multitude, and 
tranſmitted by one to another, has, in every ſtep 
of its progreſs, gained freſh additions, becomes 
in the end the foundation of confident —_— 


and of raſh and n JE. 


Tt is often by a ſpirit of jealouſy and rivalry, 
that the reſearches of ſuch perſons are prompted. 


They wiſh to diſcover ſomething that will bring | 


down their neighbour's character, circumſtances, 
or reputation, to the leyel of their own ; or that 
will flatter them with an opinion of their own 
ſuperiority. A ſecret malignity lies at. the bot- 


tom of their inquiries, even. though it may be 
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veiled with the appearance of a friendly concern 
for the intereſts of others, and with affected apo- 
logies for their failings. 


It is to be farther obſerved, that all MR 


nent curioſity about the affairs of others tends 


greatly to obſtruct perſonal reformation ; as it 
draws men's thoughts aſide from what ought to 


be the chief object of attention, the improvement 


of their own heart and life. They who are fo offi- 
ciouſly - occupied about their neighbours, have 
little leiſure, and leſs inclination, to obſerve their 


© own defects, or to mind their own duty. From 


their inquiſitive reſearches, they find, or imagine 
they find, in the behaviour of others, an apology 
for their own failings: and the favourite reſult 


of their inquiries generally is, to reſt ſatisfied 


with themſelves. The condemnation which 
they paſs on the vices of their neighbours, they 


interpret to be a ſentiment of virtue in them- 


ſelves. They become thoſe hypocrites deſcribed 


by our Lord, who fee clearly the mote that is in 


their neighbour” 5 eye, while they diſcern nat the . 
r 3 is in their own, 


THR 
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THE EXAMPLE OF CHRIST. 


THE example of Chriſt exhibits the great 
model on- which our conduct ought to be 
formed. Examples have great influence on all. 
But by all human examples, we are in danger of 
being occaſionally'mifled. We are ever obliged 
to be on our guard, leſt the admiration of what 
is eſtimable betray us into a reſemblance of what 
is blemiſhed and faulty. For the moſt perfect 
human characters, in the midſt of their brightneſs 
and beauty, are always marked with ſome of 
thoſe dark ſpots which ſtain the nature of man. 


But our Lord poſſeſſed all the virtues of the 


greateſt and beſt men, without. partaking 
any of their defects. In him, all was light 
without a ſhade, and beauty without a ſtain.— 
At the ſame time, his example is attended with 
this ſingular advantage, of being more accom- _ 
modated than any other to general imitation. It 
was diſtinguiſhed by no unnatural auſterities, no 
affected ſingularities ; but exhibits the plain and 
ſimple tenor of all thoſe virtues for which we 
have moſt frequent occaſion in ordinary life. In 
order to render it of more univerſal benefit, our 
Lord fixed his reſidence in no particular place; 

| T9 he 
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he tied himſelf down to no particular calling or 
way of living; but gives us the opportunity of 
viewing his behaviour, in that variety of lights 
which equally and indifferently regard all man- 
kind, His life was divided between the retired 
and the active ſtate. Devotion and buſineſs 
equally ſhared it. In the diſcharge of that high 
office with which he was veſted, we behold the 
perfect model of a public character; and we be- 

Hold the moſt beautiful example of private life, 
when we contemplate him among his diſciples, 
as a father in the midſt of his family.— By ſuch 
means he has exhibited before us ſpecimens of 
every kind of virtue; and to all ranks and 
claſſes of men has afforded a pattern after which 
they may copy. Hardly is there any emergency 
which can occur in life, but from ſome incident 
In our Saviour's conduct, from ſome feature dif- 
played in his character, we are enabled to ſay 
to ourſelves, « Thus Chriſt would have ſpoken, 
t thus he would have ated, thus he would have 
« ſuffered, TIF TAO eee ee e We 


S 
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Py 


MYSTERIES OF PROVIDENCE. 


THE monarchy of the univerſe is a great 
and complicated ſyſtem. It comprehends 
numberleſs generations of men, who are brought 
forth to act their parts for purpoſes unknown to 
us. It includes two worlds at once ; the world 


that now is, and which is only a ſmall portion of 


to one another, and where what is ſeen is often ſub- 


0 


exiſtence; and a world that is to come, which 
endures for eternity. To us, no more than the 
beginnings of things are viſible. We ſee only 
ſome broken parts of a great whole. We trace 
but.a few links of that chain of being, which, 
by ſecret connexions, binds together the preſent 
and the future. Such knowledge is afforded us as 
is ſufficient for ſupplying the exigencies and wants 
of our preſent ſtate ; but it does no more. Peep- 
ing abroad from a dark corner of the univerſe, 
we attempt in vain to explore the counſels that 
govern the world. It is an attempt to ſound an 
unfathomable deep with a ſcanty line; and with 

a feeble wing to aſcend above the ſtars. In any 
complicated work, even of human art, it is 
found neceſſary to be acquainted with the deſign 
of the whole, in order to judge of the fitneſs of 
its parts. In a ſcheme ſo complex as the admi- 
niſtration of the vorld, where all the parts refer 


ordi- 
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_ ordinate to what is inviſible, how is it poſſible but 
our judgments muſt be often erroneous, and our 
complaints ill- founded ? If a peaſant or a cottager 
be incapable of judging of the government of a 
mighty empire, is it ſurpriſing that we ſhould be 
at a loſs concerning the conduct of the e 
towards his creatures | ? 


USES OF THE OBSCURITY OF 
E PROVIDENCE. | 


OMPLETE information NE RON the 
4 ways of God, not only was not to be ex- 
pected here; but, moreover, that it would have 
been hurtful, if granted to us in our preſent ſtate. 
It would have proved inconſiſtent with that ſtate ; 
with the actions which we have to perform in it, 
and the duties we have to fulfil. Tt would in- 
deed have overthrown the whole deſign of our 
being placed in this world. We are placed here 
under the trial of our virtue. Ignorance of the 
events that are ordained to befal us, ignorance 
of the plans and the decrees of Heaven, enter 
neceſſarily into a ſtate of trial. In order to ex- 
erciſe both our intellectual and moral powers, and 
to carry them forward to improvement, we muſt © 
be left to find our way in the midſt of difficulties. 
3 | 4 


* 
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and doubts, of hardſhips and - ſufferings. We 
muſt be taught to act our part with conſtancy, 
though the reward of our conſtancy be diſtant. 
We muſt learn to bear with patience whatever 
our Creator judges proper to lay upon us, though 
we ſee not the reaſon of the hardſhips he inflits, 
If we were let into the ſecret of the whole plan 
of Providence ; if the juſtice of Heaven were, in 
every ſtep of its procedure, made manifeſt to our 
view, man would no longer be the creature he 
now is, nor would his preſent ſtate anſwer any 
purpoſe of diſcipline or trial, 


Myſtery and darkneſs, therefore, muſt of ne- 
ceflity now take place in the courſe of things. 
Our preſent ſtate can be no other than a ſtate of 
twilight or dawn, where dubious forms ſhall often 
preſent themſelves to us, and where we ſhall find 
ourſelves in a middle condition between complete 
light and total darkneſs. Had we enjoyed no 
evidence of a juſt Judge ruling the earth, and of 
his providence interpoſing in our affairs, virtue 
would have been altogether deprived of its en- 
couragement and ſupport. Had the evidence, on 
the other hand, been. ſo ſtrong as to place the 
hand of the Almighty conſtantly before our eyes, 
the intention of our preſent exiſtence would have 
been defeated, and no trial of virtue have re- 
mained, Inſtead, therEfore, of complaining of 

; 0 


# 


* 
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the obſcurity which at preſent covers the conduct 
of Providence, we ſee that, on the whole, we 
have reaſon to ſubmit and adore, 


DARK PROVIDENCES ILLUSTRATED. 


II often happens that the conſequences of 
things throw light on the defigns of God. 
The hiſtory of Providence, in proportion as it 
advances, diſembroils itſelf. Thus, in the pub- 
lic affairs of the world, it has been frequently 
_ ſeen, that from the moſt unpromiſing cauſes im- 
portant and beneficent effects have, in the ſequel, 
ariſen. In our own country, at one period, the 
violent paſſions of a prince gave beginning to the 
Reformation. At another period, arbitrary at- 
tempts againſt religion and liberty occaſioned 
that happy Revolution which has formed the 
ra of national proſperity. In many inſtances, 
the wrath of man has been made to praiſe God. 
' Thoſe wars and commotions that ſhake the mo- 
ral world have anſwered ſimilar purpoſes with 
tempeſts in the natural world, of purging the 
air from noxious vapours, and reſtoring it to a 
temperature more ſound and wholeſome. From 
the midſt of confuſion, order has been made to 

Fring; * from * miſchiefs, laſting 


advan- 


his future fortunes. What may juſtly be ſaid to 
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ai to ariſe. —In all caſes of this nature, 


with. which ſacred and civil hiſtory abounds, ſe- 
cret deſigns of Heaven were going on, which 
were unfolded in the end. The wheel was al- 
ways in motion, The hand of the clock was 
__ advancing with unperceived progrels, till the mo- 


ment came of its ſtriking the appointed hour. 


In like manner, with reſpe& to individuals, 
there is often a hereafter in the courſe of their 
lives, which diſcloſes and juſtifies the ways of 
God. Not to mention the good effects which 
misfortunes are found to produce on the minds of 
men, by checking their vices, and correcting their 


errors, innumerable exemplifieations can be given, 


of misfortunes paving their way to future ad- 


vancement in the world. Conſider only in how 
_ different a light the Patriarch Joſeph would view 


the events of his life after he had ſeen in what 
they had terminated, from the light in which he 


faw.them, when led away by the Iſhmaelites as 


a ſlave, or when thrown by Potiphar into the 


Egyptian priſon» We murmur againſt Provi- 
dence, juſt as the impetuous youth frets againſt 


his inſtructors and tutors, who are keeping him 


under a ſtrict, and as he thinks a needleſs, diſci- 


pline. He knows not that, by their inſtruction 
and diſcipline, they are laying the foundation of 


him 
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him by his tutors and inſtructors, is equally ap- 
plicable to us all under our preſent ſtate of educa- 
tion; What I do, thou knoweſt not now, but thou 
Halt know . 


THE SLAVERY OF VICE. 

JJ CE is inconſiſtent with liberty, as it de- 
prives ſinners of the power of free choice, 

by bringing them under the dominion of paſſions 
and habits. Religion and virtue addreſs them- 
ſelves to reaſon. They call us to look round on 
every ſide; to think well of the conſequences of 
our actions; and, before we take any ſtep of im- 
portance, to compare the good with the evil that 
may enſue from it. He, therefore, who follows 
their dictates, acts the part of a man who freely 
conſults, and chooſes, for his own intereſt. But 
vice can make no pretenſions of this kind. It 
awaits not the teft of deliberate compariſon and 
choice; but overpowers us at once by ſome ſtrik- 
ing impreſſion of preſent advantage or enjoyment. 
It hurries us with the violence of paſſion ; cap- 
tivates us by the allurements of pleaſure; or 
dazzles us by the glare of riches. The ſinner 
yields to the impulſe, merely becauſe he cannot 
reſiſt it, Reaſon remonſtrates ; conſcience en- 
deavours 
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deavours to check him; but all in vain. Having 
once allowed ſome ſtrong paſſion to gain the aſ- 
cendant, he has thrown himſelf into the middle 
of a torrent, againſt which he may ſometimes 
faintly ſtruggle, but the impetuoſity of the ſtream 
bears him along. In this ſituation he is- fo far 
from being free, that he is not maſter of himſelf. 
He does not go, but is driven; toſſed, agitated, 
and impelled; paſſive, like a ſhip to the violence 


of the waves. 


| After paſſion has for a while exerciſed its ty- 
rannical ſway, its vehemence may by degrees 
ſubſide. But when, by long indulgence, it has 
eſtabliſhed habits of gratification, the ſinner's 
bondage becomes then more confirmed, and more 
miſerable. How many ſlaves do we ſee in the 
world to intemperance, and all kinds of criminal 
pleaſure, merely through the influence of cuſtoms 
which they had allowed to become fo inveterate 
that it was not in their power to alter them? Are 
they not often reduced to a condition ſo wretched, 
that when their licentious pleafures have become 
utterly inſipid, they are ſtill forced to continue 
them, ſolely becauſe they cannot refrain; not be- 
cauſe the indulgence gives them pleaſure, but 
becauſe abitinence would give them pain; and 
this too, even when they are obliged at laſt to 
W avaa their habits of life, as injuring their 
DU fortune, 
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fortune, impairing their conſtitution, or diſgrac- 

ing their character? Vice is not of ſuch a nature 

that we can ſay to it, Hitherto ſhalt thou come and 

no further, No man who has once yielded up 

the government of his mind, and given looſe 
rein to his defires and paſſions, can tell now far 
theſe may carry him. 1 | 


' PROPRIETY OF RELIGIOUS WORSHIP. 


FF there exiſt a Supreme Being, the Creator of 
the world, no conſequence appears more na- 
tural and direct than this, that he ought to be 
worſhipped by his creatures, with every outward 
expreſſion of ſubmiſſion and honour. We need 
only appeal to every man's heart, whether this 
be not a principle which carries along with it its 
own obligation, that to Him who is the Foun- 
tain of our life and the Father of our mercies; to 
Him who has raiſed up that beautiful ſtructure of 
the univerſe in which we dwell, and where we 
are ſurrounded with ſo many bleſſings and com- 
forts; ſolemn acknowledgments of gratitude @ 
ſhould be made, praiſes and prayers ſhould be 
offered, and all ſuitable marks of dependence on 
him be expreſſed. — This obligation extends be- 


MT the ſilent and ſecret ſentiments of our hearts. 
Beſides 
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Beſides private devotion, it naturally leads to 
aſſociations for public worſhip; to open and de- 
clared profeſſions of reſpect for the Deity. Where 
bleſſings are received in common, an obligation 
lies upon the community, jointly to acknowledge 
them. Sincere gratitude is always of an open 
and diffuſive nature. It loves to pour itſelf forth; 
to give free vent to its emotions; and, before 
the world, to acknowledge and honour a Bene- 


factor. 


 __ UTILITY OF RELIGIOUS WORSHIP. 
WE we ſurvey the general ſtate of man- 


kind, we find them continually immerſed 
in worldly affairs; buſied about providing the 
neceſſaries of life, occupied in the purſuits of 
their pleaſures, or eagerly proſecuting the ad- 
'vancement of their intereſts, In ſuch a ſituation 
of things, a imall meaſure of reflection might 
convince any one, that without ſome returns of 
ſacred days, and ſome folemn calls to public wor- 
- ſhip, it were impoſble to preſerve in the world 
any ſenſe of objects, ſo foreign to the general 
current of thought, as an inviſible Governor, 
and a future ſtate. If it be of importance to the 
peace and good order of ſociety, that there ſhould 
8 prevail 
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prevail among men the belief of in the 
heavens, who is the protector of righteouſneſs 
and the avenger of crimes, if it be of importance 
that they be taught to look forward to a day of 
judgment, when- they are to be brought to 
account for their moſt ſecret actions, and -eter- 
nally rewarded or puniſhed, according as their 
Conduct has been good or evil ; if fuch principles 
| as theſe, I ſay, be of conſequence to the public 
welfare, they certainly enforce the authority of 
public worſhip, and prove the neceſſity of reli- 
gious inſtruction. 


ENDS OF RELIGIOUS WORSHIP. 


THE ends for which we allbudile in the-houd 
of God are two; to worſhip God, and to 


liſten to religious inſtructions. 


The public worſhip of God is the chief and 
moſt ſacred purpoſe of every religious affembly 
of Chriſtians, Let it here be remembered, that 
It is not the uttering, or the hearing of certain 
words, that conftitutes the worſhip of the Al- 
mighty. It is the heart that praiſes or prays. 
If the heart accompany not the words that are 


ſpoken or heard; we Ser the ſacrifice of fools. By 
; . the 
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the inattentive thought, and the giddy and wan- 
dering eye, we profane the temple of the Lord, 
and turn the appearance of devotion into inſult 
and mockery. 


Witch regard to religious inſtruction, attention 
and reverence are unqueſtionably due. All reli- 
gious and moral knowledge comes from God. 
It is a light from heaven, firſt tranſmitted to man 
by the original conſtitution of his nature, and 
afterwards made to ſhine with fairer and fuller 
luſtre by the revelation of the goſpel in Jeſus 
Chriſt. Its brightneſs may ſometimes be ſtronger, 
and ſometimes weaker, according to the mediums 
by which it is conveyed. But ftill, as far as the 
inſtructions delivered from the pulpit are illumi- 
nated by the ray from heaven, they are the truths 
of God, and ought to be received as ſuch. Re- 
finements of vain philoſophy, or intricate ſubtil- 
ties of theological controverſy, are undoubtedly 
not entitled to ſuch regard. But when the great 
principles of natural or revealed religion are diſ- 
cuſſed ; when the important doctrines of the goſ- 
pel concerning the life, and ſufferings, and death 
of our bleſſed Redeemer are diſplayed; or uſeful 
inſtructions regarding the regulation of life, and 

the proper diſcharge of our ſeveral duties, are 

the . brought into view; it is not then 
| * $7 549 1 
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the human ſpeaker, but the divine authority, that 
is to be SOR 


HUMAN VICISSITUDES. 
e Wes faſhion of the world paſſeth away, as the 
A opinions, ideas, and manners of men are 
always changing. We look in vain for a ſtand- 
ard to aſcertain and fix any of theſe; in vain 
expect that what has been approved and eftabliſh- 
ed for a while, is always to endure. Principles 
which were of high authority among our anceſ- 


tors are now exploded. Syſtems of philoſophy 


which were once univerſally received, and taught 


=a5 infallible truths, are now obliterated and for- 


gotten. Modes of living, behaving, and em- 
ploying time, the purſuits of the buſy, and the 
entertainments of the gay, have been entirely 
changed. As one wave effaces the ridge which 

the former had made on the fand by the fea ſhore, 


Io every ſucceeding age obliterates the opinions 


and modes of the age which had gone before it. 


Let us only think of the changes which our 
own _ and opinions undergo in the progreſs 
of life. One man differs not more from another, 


than the ſame man varies from himſelf in dif- 
ferent 


.F® a 
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ferent periods of his age, and in different 
ſituations of fortune. In youth, and in opu- 
lence, every thing appears ſmiling and gay. We 
fly as on the wings of fancy; and ſurvey beauties 
wherever we caſt our eye. But let ſome more 
years have paſſed over our heads, or let diſap- 
pointments in the world have deprefled our ſpi- 
rits ; and what a change takes place? The pleaſ- 
ing illuſions that once ſhone before us; the ſplen- 
did fabries that imagination had reared; the en- 
chanting maze in which we once wandered with 
delight, all vaniſh and are forgotten. The 
world itſelf remains the ſame. But its form, 
its appearance, and aſpect, is changed to our 
view ; its faſhion, as to us, hath paſſed away. 


on == = > 0. wy 


' TRANSITORINESS OF LIFE. 


6 We world is made up of unceaſing rounds 
. of tranſitory exiſtence. Some generations 
are coming forward into being, and others haſten- 
ing to leave it. The ſtream which carries us all 
along is ever flowing with a quick 'current, 
though with a- ſtill and noiſeleſs courſe. The 
dwelling place of man is continually emptying, 
and by a freſh ſucceſſion of inhabitants, continu- 

ally filling anew. The memory of man paſſeth | 
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away like the remembrance of a gueſt who hath tar- 
ried but one night. 


As the life of man, conſidered in its duration, 
thus fleets and paſſes away, ſo, during the time 
it laſts, its condition is perpetually changing, It 
_ affords us nothing on which we can ſet up our 
reſt ; no enjoyment or poſſeſſion which we can 
properly eall our own. When we have begun 
to be placed in ſuch circumſtances as we deſired, 
and wiſh our lives to proceed in the ſame agree- 
able tenor, how often comes ſome unexpected 
event acroſs to diſconcert all our ſchemes of hap- 
pineſs? Our health declines ; our friends die; 
our families are ſcattered ; ſomething or other is 
not long of occurring, to ſhew us that the wheel 
muſt turn round; Ln faſhion of the world _ 


paſs away 


IHE UNCHANGEABLENESS OF GOD. © 


G2 never changes. Amidſt the unceaſing 

viciffitude of earthly things, there remains 
at the head of the univerſe an eternal Protector 
of virtue, whoſe throne is eftabliſbed for ever. 
With him there is no variableneſs, neither any ſba- 
duo of turning; no inconſtancy of purpoſe, and 
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no decay of wiſdom or of power. We know 
that he loved righteouſneſs from the beginning of 
days, and that he will continue to love it unal- 
terably to the laſt. Foreſeen by him was every 
revolution which the courſe of ages has produced, 
All the changes which happen in the ſtate of na- 
ture, or the life of men, were comprehended in 
his decree. How much ſoever worldly things 
may change in themſelves, they are all united in 
his plan; they conſtitute one great ſyſtem or 
whole, of which he is the Author; and which, 
at its final completion, ſhall appear to be perfect. 
His dominion holds together, in a continued 
chain, the ſucceſſive variety of human events; 
gives ſtability to things that in themſelves are 
fluQuating ; gives conſtancy even to the faſbion 
of the world while it is paſſing away. Wherefore, 
though all things change on earth, and we our- 
" ſelves be involved in the general mutability, yet 
as long as, with truſt and hope, we look up to 
the Supreme Being, we reſt on the rock of ages, 
and are ſafe amidſt every change. We poſſeſs a 
fortreſs to which we can. have recourſe in all 
dangers ; a refuge under all ſtorms; a N 
place in ail generations. 


ON 
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ON MEDITATION. 
REFLECTION and meditation allay the 


workings of many unquiet paſſions ; and 
place us at a diſtance from the tumults of the 
world. When the mind has either been ruffled 
or caſt down, an intercourſe with God and 
heaven we find a ſanctuary to which we can re- 
treat. In the hours of contemplation and devo- 
tion, a good man enjoys himſelf in peace. He 
beholds nobler objects than what worldly men 
can behold. He aſſumes a higher character. 
He liſtens to the voice of nature and of God; 
and from this holy ſanctuary comes forth with a 
mind fortified againſt the 12 diſturbances of the 
world. 


| TRAN QUILLITY. 


HE three great enemies to tranquillity are, 

| Vice, Superftition, and Idleneſs: Vice, 

| which poiſons and diſturbs the mind with bad 
paſſions ; Superſtition, which fills it with ima- 
'ginary terrors; Idleneſs, which loads it with 
tediouſneſs and diſguſt. It is only by following , 


de path which Eternal Wiſdom has pointed out, 
| "that 
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that we can arrive at the bleſſed temple of Tran- 


quillity, and obtain a ſtation there: By doing, 
or at leaſt endeavouring to do, our duty to God 
and man; by acquiring a humble truſt in the 
mercy and favour of God through Jeſus Chriſt ; 
by cultivating our minds, and properly employ- 


ing our time and thoughts; by governing our 


paſſions and our temper ; by correcting all unrea- 
ſonable expectations from the world, and from 
men; and, in the midſt of worldly buſineſs, ha- 
bituating ourſelves to calm retreat and ſerious 
recollection. By ſuch means as theſe it may be 
hoped, that, through the divine bleſſing, our 
days ſhall flow in a ſtream as unruffled as the hu- 
man ſtate admits. The wicked are (ihe the troubled 


ſea, when it cannot reſt. But the work of righteouſ= 


neſs is peace; and the effet of righteouſneſs is quiet- 
neſs and aſſurance for ever. 


SIN THE SOURCE OF SORROW. 


IN is the ſource of all our miſeries. It may 
ſometimes aſſume the gentler names of folly, 


irregularity, or levity ; but under whatever form 


it appears, .it always imports a deviation from 
that ſacred Jaw which ought to regulate our con- 


duct. It is ſtill the root that beareth gall and worms 


I: = wood ; 
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wood; and in exact proportion to the quantity of 
this poiſonous weed, which we ourſelves have 
infuſed into our cup, we muſt expect to drink the 


wWoaters of bitterneſs. Indeed, of every evil which 


we now endure, of thoſe evils which we look 
upon to be the appointment of Providence, as 
well as of others, fin is ultimately the cauſe ; as 
it was man's revolt from God, which gave riſe 
originally to thoſe evils, and which rendered 
the chaſtiſements we undergo, in this ſtate of 
_ diſcipline, neceſſary, even for the ſons of God. 
To Providence, then, let us look up with rever- 
ence. On fin let our indignation be vented; 
and, what is of more conſequence, againſt ſin and 
all its approaches, let our utmoſt caution be em- 
ployed. As we proceed through the different 
paths of life, let us accuſtom ourſelves to beware 
of fin, as the hidden ſnake lurking among the 
graſs, from whoſe fatal touch we muſt fly in 
hafte; if we would not experience its ſting. 
Too many have no juſt apprehenſions of this 
danger. Fools, faid the wiſe man, make 4 mock 
at /m. A fool indeed he muſt be, n to 
think lightly of it. 
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THE SOURCE OF EVIL. 


Bt good and evil come from the hand of 
God. A little reflection may convince us, 
that in God's world, neither good nor evil can 
happen by chance. If there were any one mo- 
ment, in which God quitted the reins of the uni- 
verfe, and ſuffered any power to interfere with 
his adminiſtration, it is evident, that from that 
moment, the meaſures of his government muſt 
become disjointed and incomplete, He who go- 
verns all things, muſt govern continually ; and 
govern the leaſt things as well as the greateſt. 
He never flumbers nor ſleeps. There are no void 
ſpaces, no broken plans, in his adminiſtration ; 
no bleſſings that drop upon us without his inten- 
tion; nor any croſſes that viſit us, unſent by 
him. | | ; 


How it has come to paſs, that this life ſhould 
contain ſuch a mixture of goods and evils, and 
that the mixture too ſhould be of God's appoint- 

ment, gives riſe to a difficult enquiry. For 
bow can any thing but what is good proceed 
from the God of love? Can darkneſs iſſue from 
the ſource of light? or can it be any fatisfaftion 
to the Father of mercies, to behold the ſorrows of 
creatures whom he has made ?— Here there was 

X room 
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room for much perplexity, till revelation inform- 
ed us, that the mixture of evils in man's eſtate 
is owing to man himſelf. Had he continued as 
God originally made him, he would have receiv- 
ed nothing but good from his Creator. His apoſ- 
tacy and corruption opened the gates of the ta- 
bernacle of darkneſs. Miſery iſſued forth, and has 
ever ſince purſued him. In the preſent condition 
of his nature, that miſery is partly puniſhment, 
partly trial. He is become incapable of bearing 
uninterrupted proſperity; and by the mixture 
of evils in his lot, merciful deſigns are carried 
on for his improvement and reſtoration. 


. FRIENDSHIP. 
Fauvpenrs early centr ed, retain to 
the laſt a tenderneſs and warmth, ſeldom 
poſſeſſed by friendſhips that are formed in the 
riper periods of life. The remembrance of an- 
cient and youthful connexions melts every human 
heart; and the diſſolution of them is, perhaps, 
the moſt painful feeling to which we are expoſe 
here below;—But at whatever period of life 
friendſhips are formed, as long as they continue 
| ſincere and affectionate, they form, undoubtedly, 
one of the greateſt bleflings we can | Enfoy: By 
3 e 
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the pleaſing communication of all our ſentiments 
which they prompt, they are juſtly ſaid to dou- 
ble our pleaſures, and to divide our ſorrows. 
They give a brighter ſunſhine to the gay inci- 
dents of life; and they enlighten the gloom of 


its darker hours. A faithful friend, it is juſtly ©- 


and beautifully ſaid, by one of the Apocryphal 
writers, is the medicine of life. A variety of oC- 
caſions happen, when to pour forth the heart to 
one whom we love and truſt, is the chief com- 
fort, perhaps the only relief, we can enjoy, Mi- 
ſerable is he who, ſhut up within the narrow 
incloſure of ſelfiſh intereſt, has no perſon to 
whom he can at all times, with full . 


expand his ſoul. 


HDELITIIT＋.. 
Dear not your friend in danger or dif- 
treſs. Too many there are in the world, 
whoſe attachment to thoſe they call their friends 5 
confined to the day of their proſperity. As long 
as that continues, they are, or appear to be, af- 
fectionate and cordial. But as ſoon as their friend 
is under a cloud, they begin to withdraw, and 
to ſeparate their intereſts from his. In friend- 
905 of this ſort, the heart, aſſuredly, has never 

X 2 had 
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had much concern. For the great teſtof true friend- 
hip, is conſtancy in the hour of danger, adher- 
ence in the ſeaſon of diſtreſs. When your friend 
is calumniated, then is the time openly and 
boldly to eſpouſe his cauſe. When his ſituation 
is changed, or his fortunes are falling, then is the 
time of affording prompt and zealous aid. When 
ſickneſs or infirmity occaſions him to be neglected 
by others, that is the opportunity which every 
real friend will ſeize, of redoubling all the af- 
fectionate attentions which love ſuggeſts. Theſe 
are the important duties, the ſacred claims of 
friendſhip, which religion and virtue enforce on 
every worthy mind. To thew yourſelves warm 
after this manner, in the cauſe of your friend, 
commands eſteem, even from thoſe who have 
perſonal intereſt in oppoſing him. This honour- 
able zeal of friendſhip has, in every age, attradt- 
ed the veneration of mankind. It has conſecrated 

to the lateſt poſterity the names of thoſe who 
have given up their fortunes, and have even ex- 
poſed their lives, in behalf of the friends whom 
they loved; while ignominy and diſgrace have 
ever been the portion of them, who deſerted their 
friends in the evil day. 


AN x- 
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1 not yourſelves with anxious fears 
about to-morrow. Diſmiſs all ſolicitude 
which goes beyond the .bounds of prudent pre- 
caution. Anxiety, when it ſeizes the heart, is 
a dangerous diſeaſe, productive both of much fin, 
and much miſery. It acts as a corroſive. of the 
mind. It eats out our preſent enjoyments, and 


ſubſtitutes, in their place, many an acute pain. 


Our Saviour has inſtructed us to tate no thought 
for the marrow : The morrow, ſays he, ſhall take 
thought for the things of itſelf. We ſhall be better 

able to judge of the courſe: moſt proper for us to 
hold, when events have begun to come forward 
in their order. Their preſence. often ſuggeſts 
wiſer counſels, and more ſucceſsful expedients, 
than it is poſſible for us to contrive at a diſtance, 
By exceſs of ſolicitude beforehand, we frequently 
introduce that confuſion of mind, and that hurry 
and diſorder of ſpirits, which bring us into the moſt 
unfavourable ſtate for judging ſoundly. Wherefore 
affright not yourſelves with imaginary terrors. - 
Anticipate not evils, which perhaps may never 

come. Make the beſt which you can of this day, 
in the fear of God, and in the practice of your 


E and, having done fo, leave to-morrow to 
IP : itſelf. 
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itſelf. Sufficient for the day, when it comes, will 
. be the evil thereof. 


PROCRASTINATION. 


SERA TINATION has, throughout 
every age, been the ruin of mankind. ' Dwel- 
ling amidſt endleſs projects of what they are 
hereafter to do, they cannot ſo properly be ſaid 
to live, as to be always about to live; and the 
future has ever been the gulph in which the pre- 
ſent is ſwallowed up and loſt. — Hence ariſe many 

of thoſe misfortunes which befal men in their 
worldly concerns. What might at preſent be 
arranged in their circumſtances with advantage, 
being delayed to another opportunity, cannot be 
arranged at all: To-morrow being loaded with 
the concerns of to-day, in addition to its own, is 
clogged and embarraſſed. Affairs, which have 
been poſtponed, multiply and crowd upon one 
another; till, at laſt, they prove ſo intricate and 
perplexed, and the prefſure of buſineſs becomes 
ſo great, that nothing is left, but to fink under 


. the but r den, 


Evils 2 the ſame kind, ariſing from the 2 


a_ overtake men in hogs ws moral and ſpiritual 
Intereſts. 
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intereſts. There are few, but who are ſenſible 
of ſome things in their character and behaviour,, 
which ought to be corrected, and which, at one 
time or other, they intend to correct; ſome 
headſtrong paſſion, which they deſign to ſubdue z 
ſome bad habit, which they. purpoſe to reform; 
| ſome dangerous connexion, which they are re- 


_ ſolved to break off. But the convenient ſeaſon 


for theſe reformations is not yet come. , Certain 
obſtacles are in the way, which they expect by 
and by to ſurmount; and therefore they go on in 
peace for the preſent, in their uſual courſes, truſt. 
ing, at a future day, to begin their deſigned im- 
provement. In the mean time the angel of death 
deſcends ; and, in the midſt of their diſtant plans, 
executes his commiiſſion, and carries them away. 
— Guard againſt deluſions of this kind, which 
have been fatal to ſo many.—Thou art now in 
_ tranquillity, in health, in poſſeſſion of a calm 
mind. Improve theſe advantages, for perform 
ing all that becomes thee, as a man, and as a 
| Chriſtian; for who can tell how long thou ſhalt 
perazitted to enjoy them ? 
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Ti WAY OF THE WORLD, 
L Aon world is a ſchool wherein every vice is 


taught, and too eaſily learned. Even from 
our earlieſt childhood, falſe ſentiments are inſtil- 


led into our minds. We are bred up in admira- 


tion of the external ſhew of life. We are ac- 
cuſtomed, as ſoon as we can underſtand any 
thing, to hear riches and honours ſpoken of as 
the chief goods of men, and propoſed to us as the. 

to which our future purſuits are to be di- 
f We ſee the meaſures of out ward reſpect 
and deference taken from theſe alone. Religion 
and virtue are recommended to us, in a formal 
manner, by our teachers and inſtructors, but all 
improvements of the mind and heart are viſibly 
placed by the world, in an inferior rank to the 
advantages of fortune. Vices, that chance to be 


faſhionable, are treated as ſlight failings ; and co- 
Joured over in common diſcourſe, with thoſe ſoft 


and gentle names which expreſs no condemna- 

n. We enter perhaps, on the world, with 
good principles, and an averſion. to downright 
vice. But when, as we advance in life, we be- 


- come initiated in that myſtery of iniquity, which 


is called the way of the world ; when we meet 


- withdeceitandartifice in all ranks of men; when 
we behold iniquity authoriſed by great names, 


and 
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and often rewarded with ſucceſs and advance- 
ment, our original good impreſſions too ſoon de- 
cay. The practice of the multitude renders vice 
familiar to our thoughts, and gradually wears 
off the abhorrence with which we once beheld it. 
We begin to think, that what is ſo very general, 
cannot be highly criminal. The malignity of 
ſin appears diminiſhed, by fo many being ſharers 
in the reproach; and inſtead of men's vices de- 
tracting, as they ought to do, from our good opi- 
nion of the men, our attachment to the men 
oftener reconciles us to the vices of which they 
are guilty, 


' DANGER OF BAD EXAMPLES, 
HE countenance which ſin receives from 
the practice of the multitude, not only re- 
moves the reſtraints which are impoſed by mo- 
deſty and ſhame ; but, ſuch is the degeneracy of 
the world, that ſhame is too often employed 
againſt the cauſe of religion and virtue. The 
ridicule of the giddy and unthinking bears down 
the conviction of the ſober and modeſt.” Againſt 
their own belief, they appear to adopt the notions 
of the infidel ; and againſt their own choice, they 
join in the vices of the libertine ; that they may 
| noc 
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not be reproached as perſons of a. narrow mind, 
and ſtill enſlaved to the prejudices of education. 


| Intereſt, too, often coincides with this weakneſs 
of diſpoſition, in tempting ſuch perſons to follow 


the multitude. To fall in with the prevailing 
taſte, to ſuit themſelves to the paſſions of the 
great, or to the humours of the low, with whom. 
they chance to be connected, appears the readieſt 
way to riſe in the world. Hence they are natu- 
rally led to relinquiſh the firmneſs of an upright 
character for that ſupple and verſable turn, Which 
accommodates itſelf to the times, and aſſumes 
whatever appearance ſeems moſt convenient for 
intereſt. Such are the dangers to which we are 
expoſed, in time of corruption, of following the. 
mu-titude to do evi; dangers which requite our 
molt ſerious attention and care, in order to guard 


ourſelves againſt them, 


THE LIMIFES OF HUMAN KNOWLEDGE. 


ESP is nothing of which we are more- 
ready to complain, than of our narrow and 
confined-views of nature, and of Providence, and 
of all things around us: and yet upon examina- 
tion, it will be found, that our views extend, on 
every ſide, juſt as far as they ought; and that, 


to 
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to ſee and know more than is allowed us, inſtead _ 
of bringing any advantage, would produce certain 

miſery.— We pry, for inſtance, with impatient 
curioſity, into future events. Happily for us, they 
are veiled and covered up; and one peep behind 


that veil, were it permitted, would be ſufficient 


to poiſon the whole comfort of our days, by the 
anticipation of ſorrows to come. In like manner, 
we often wiſh with eagerneſs to penetrate into- 
the ſecrets of nature, to look into the inviſible 
world, and to be made acquainted with the whole 
deſtiny of man, Our wiſh is denied; we are 
environed on all hands with myſtery ; and that 
myſtery is our happineſs For were thoſe great 
inviſible objects fully diſcloſed, the fight of them 
would confound and overwhelm us. It would 
either totally derange our feeble. faculties, or 
would engroſs our attention to ſuch a degree, as 
to lay us aſide from the buſineſs and concerns of 
_ this world. It would have the ſame effect, as if 
we were carried away from the earth, and min- 
gled among the inhabitants of ſome other planet. 
The knowledge that is allowed to us, was de- 
ſigned to fit us for acting our part in our preſent 
ſtate. At the exact point, therefore, where uſe- 
fulneſs ends, knowledge ſtops, and ignorance 
commences. Light ſhines upon us, as long as it 
| ſerves to guide our path; but forſakes us, as ſoon 
as it . noxious to the eye; and ſalutary 
darkneſs 
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darkneſs is appointed to cloſe the ſcene. — 


Thoughtleſs and ſtupid muſt that man be, who, 
in all this furniture of the human mind, in this 
exact adjuſtment of its ſeveral powers to the 


- great purpoſes of life, diſcerns not the hand 


of adorable Wiſdom, as well as of infinite Good- 
neſs. 


THE WISDOM OF GOD. 


HEN we view that immenſe ſtructure of 
tze univerſe in which we dwell; when 
we think of Him, whoſe wiſdom has planned the 
whole ſyſtem of being; whoſe mind compre- 
hends, whoſe counſels direct, the whole courſe of 
events, from the beginning to the end of time; by 
whom nothing is ſo inconſiderable as to be over- 
looked, or ſo tranſient as to be forgotten; who 
attends to the concerns of the poor man in his 
cottage, while he is ſteering the ſun and the 
moon in their courſe through the heavens; into 
what aſtoniſhment and ſelf-annihilation do we 
fall! Before him all our boaſted knowledge is 
ignorance, and our wiſdom is folly. Wherever 
we caſt our eyes on his works and ways, we find 
all things adjuſted in number, werght, and mea- 
ſure; and after all that we can ſurvey, Lo! theſe 


are 
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are but a part of his ways; and how ſmall a por- 
tion is heard x him ! 


It is the power of God, which produces among 


the multitude of men any impreſſions of religion. 


When thunder roars in the heavens, or an earth- 
quake ſhakes the ground, they are ſtruck with 
awe, and diſpoſed to worſhip an inviſible power. 
But ſuch impreſſions of the Deity are occaſional and 
tranſitory, The laſting reverence of a Supreme 
Being ariſes, in a well-informed mind, from the 

diſplay of that infinite wiſdom which all the uni- 


verſe preſents. Its operations are conſtantly, 
though ſilently, going on around us. We may 
view it in the peaceful and ſedate ſtate of the 


univerſe, as well as in its greateſt commotions ; 
we behold it in every inſet that moves on the 
ground, at the ſame time that we admire it in the 
revolutions of the celeſtial bodies. Happy for 
us if the contemplation ſhall nouriſh that temper 
of habitual devotion, which ſo well becomes 
dependent beings, and is fo intimately connected 
with all won? 


„ 
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HE COMPASSION OF GOD. 


11 to the unfortunate, as it is 
" — exerted among men, is indeed accompanied 
with certain diſturbed and painful feelings, ariſ- 
ing from ſympathy with thoſe whom we pity. 
But every ſuch feeling we muſt remove from our 
thoughts, when we aſcribe an affection of this 
- nature to the Deity. Tt is true, that, in ſcrip- 
ture language, the divine compaſſion is ſometimes 
Figured by ftrong alluſions tothe relenting ſtrug- 
ples and paſſionate meltings of the human heart. 
But we eaſily perceive that ſuch repreſentations 
are to be underſtood with the allowances which 
figurative language requires. All that is amiable 
in compaſſion belongs to God; but all that is 
imperfect in it muſt be left to man. In the Su- 
preme Being there can be no perturbation or 
unealineſs ; no contraſt of feelings, nor flutua- 
tion of purpoſe. His compaſſion imports a kind 
regard to the circumſtances of the unhappy. But 
Kill it is ſuch a regard as ſuits the perfection of 
the great Governor of the univerſe ; whoſe be- . 
| nignity, undiſturbed by any violent emotion, ever 
maintains the ſame tranquil tenor, like the un- 
miuffled and uninterrupted ſerenity of the 3 
= heavens. 


1 
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It is important to obſerve, that this pity and 
compaſſion of our heavenly Father extends itſelf 
to our moral and ſpiritual concerns, in like man- 
ner as to our natural and external diſtreſſes. In 
that great diſpenſation of the redemption of the 
world by his ſon Jeſus Chriſt, he is always re- 
preſented in ſcripture as moved by pity for our 
fallen and wretched eſtate. The fame principle 
which leads him to regard. with compaſſion the 
widow and the fatherleſs, led him to look down 
with compaſſion on an helpleſs and forlorn race, 
degraded from their original honour. From in- 
finite mercy he ſent his Son to ſeek and to ſave that 
which was loft, Agreeable to this ſpirit of eom- 
paſſion, diſplayed in our redemption, is the whole 
diſpenſation of divine grace towards man in his 
preſent ſtate of infirmity. It ſpeaks continually 


the doctrine of conſolation and . merciful” aids 


grace to be ſufficient for 1, n to be mads 
1 in our e e | 


COMPASSION, 

AN any virtue admit of a higher recom- 

XA mendation than its being that diſpoſition 
under the character of which the Almighty 
chooſes to be peculiarly known to us? How can 
we claim any relation to the Father of mercies, 
or how 0 wg e if 
e | bs 1 we 


—— — 
eee 


the human breaſt, as one of the ſtrongeſt inſtincts 
there, but he hath ſo connected us in ſociety, as 
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we ſhew no bowels of mercy, gentleneſs, and 
kindneſs, to one another ?— The whole plan, in- 


f deed, on which he hath formed human nature, 


and all the circumſtances in which he hath placed 


us on earth, are plainly contrived to excite affec- 


tions of benevolence, and to enforce works of 
mercy. Not only hath he planted compaſſion in 


neceſſarily to require that our benevolent inſtincts 
ſhould be brought into exerciſe. For it is appa- 
rent that no man, in any rank of life, even the 
higheſt, is ſufficient for his own well-being. He 
can neither ſupply his own wants, nor provide 
for his own comforts, without the co-operation 


. of others. + The dependence here is mutual be- 


tween the. high and the low, the rich and the 


poor. Each, in one way or other, calls on each 


for aid. All are fo linked together, as to be im- 


pelled by a thouſand motives to aſſiſt one another 


in the time of need. This is what nature, what 
ſociety, what Providence, all ſpeak with a loud 
voice; a voice which may be ſaid to have gone 


Forth even to the ends of the earth, and to have 


been heard and underſtood by the moſt barbarous 
tribes of men, For among ſavage and unculti- 
vated nations, no leſs than among the moſt 


Civilized and poliſhed, the energy of compaſſion 
s felt, and its claims are recogniſed and obeyed. 


BEAUTIES 
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OF SPEECH. 


O E of the moſt diſtinguiſhed privileges 
which Providence has conferred upon man- 
kind, is the power of communicating their 
thoughts to one another. Deſtitute of this 
power, Reaſon would be a ſolitary, and, in 
ſome meaſure, an unavailing principle. Speech 
is the great inſtrument by which man becomes 
beneficial to man: and it is to the intercourſe 
and tranſmiſſion of thought, by means of ſpeech, 
that we are chiefly indebted for the improvement 
of thought itſelf. Small are the advances which 
a ſingle unaſſiſted individual can make towards 
perfecting any of his powers. What we call 
human reaſon, is not the effort or ability of one, . 


ſeo muchas it is the reſult of the reaſon of many, 


ariſing from lights mutually communicated, i in 
conſequence of diſcourſe and writing. 
r | or 


OG objects often ſtrike us intuitively, and make a 
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OF TASTE. 


1 may be defined, « The power of 
receiving pleaſure from the beauties of 
ce nature and art.” The firſt queſtion that oc- 
curs concerning it is, whether it is to be conſi- 
dered as an internal ſenſe, or as an exertion of 
reaſon? Reaſon is a very general term ; but if 
we underſtand by it, that power of the mind 
_ which in ſpeculative matters diſcovers truth, and 
in practical matters judges of the fitneſs of means 
to an end, I apprehend the queſtion may be ea» 
fily anſwered. For nothing can be more clear, 
than that Taſte is not reſolvable into any ſuch. 
operation of reaſon. It is not merely through a 
diſcovery of the underſtanding, - or a deduction 
of argument, that the mind- receives pleaſure 


From a beautiful] proſpect or a fine poem. Such 


ſttrong impreſſion, when we are unable to affign 
the reaſons of our being pleaſed. They ſome- 


times ſtrike in the ſame manner the philoſopher 


and the peaſant; the boy and the man. Hence 
the faculty by which we reliſh ſuch beauties, 
ſeems more nearly allied to a feeling of ſenſe, 
than to a proceſs of the underſtanding : and ac- 
cordingly, from an external ſenſe it has borrows 
odj its name; that ſeuſe by winch we receiye and 

; 47 ** 
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diſtinguiſh the pleaſures of food having, in ſeve- 
ral languages, given riſe to the word Taſte in 
the metaphorical meaning under which we now 
conſider it. However, as, in all ſubjects which 
regard the operations of the mind, the inaccurate 
uſe of words 1s to be carefully avoided, it muſt 
not be inferred from what I have ſaid, that Rea- 
ſon is entirely excluded from the exertions of 
Taſte. Though Taſte, beyond doubt, be ul- 
timately founded on a certain natural and inſtinc- 
tive ſenſibility to beauty, yet Reaſon, as I ſhall - 
ſhew hereafter, aſſiſts Taſte in many of its ope- 
rations, and ſerves to enlarge its power. 


' IMPROVEMENT OF OUR FACULTIES. 


EFLECT firſt upon that great law of our 
nature, that exerciſe is the chief ſource of 
improvement in all our faculties. This holds 
both in our bodily, and in our mental powers. 
It holds even in our external ſenſes ; although 
theſe be leſs the ſubject of cultivation than any 
of our other faculties. We fee how acute the 
ſenſes become in perſons whoſe trade or buſineſs 
leads to nice exertions of them. Touch, for in- 
ſtance, becomes infinitely more exquiſite in men 
whole 8 requires them to examine the 

os 
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poliſh of bodies, than it is in others. They who 
deal in microſcopical obſervations, or are accuſ- 
tomed to engrave on precious ſtones, acquire ſur- 
priſing accuracy of ſight in diſcerning the mi- 
nuteſt objects; and practice in attending to dif- 
ferent flavours and taſtes of liquors, wonderfully 
improves the power of diſtinguiſhing them, and 
of tracing their compoſition. Placing internal 


T.aaſte therefore on the footing of a ſimple ſenſe, 


it cannot be doubted that frequent exercife, and 
curious attention to its. proper objects, muſt 
greatly heighten its power. Of this we have 

one clear proof in that part of Taſte, which is 
called an ear for muſic. Experience every day 
_ + ſhews, that nothing is more improveable. Only 

. the ſimpleſt and plaineft compoſitions are reliſhed 

at firſt; uſe and practice extend our pleaſure; 
teach us to reliſh finer melody, and by degrees 
enable us to enter into the intricate and com- 
pounded pleaſures of harmony. So an eye for the 
beauties of painting is never all at once acquired. 
It is gradually. formed by being converſant. 
among pictures, and. n. the works of the. 
beſt maſters. | 


15 Preciſely i in the ſame manner, with reſpect to 

the beauty of compoſition and diſcourſe, attention 
to the moſt approved models, ſtudy of the beſt 
Authors, compariſons of lower and higher _ 
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of the ſame beauties, operate towards the refine- 
ment of Taſte, When one is only beginning 
his acquaintance with works of genius, the ſenti- 
ment which attends them is obſcure and confuſed, - 
He cannot point out the ſeveral excellencies or 
blemiſhes of a performance which he peruſes ; 
he is at a loſs on what to reſt his judgment; all 
that can be expected is, that he ſhould tell in 
general whether he be pleaſed or not. But al- 
low him more experience in works of this kind, 
and his Taſte becomes by degrees more exact and 
enlightened. He begins to perceive not only 
the character of the whole, but the beauties and 
defects of each part; and is able to deſcribe the 
peculiar qualities which. he praiſes or blames. 
The miſt is diflipated which ſeemed formerly to 
hang over the object; and he can at length pro- 
nounce firmly, and without heſitation, concern- 
ing it. Thus in Taſte, conſidered as mere ſen- 
ſibility, exerciſe W a great ſource of improve- 

ment. 


OF CRITICISM, 


pave Criticiſm is the application of Taſte 
and of good ſenſe to the fine arts. The 
object which it propoſes is, to diſtinguiſh what 

OE | 15 
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zs beautiful and what is faulty in every perform- 


ance ; from particular inſtances to aſcend to ge- 


neral principles; and ſo to form rules or conclu- 


ſions concerning the ſeveral kinds of "_ in 


| Works of Genius. 


The rules of Criticiſm are not formed by any 


induction, d priori, as it is called; that is, they 
are not formed by a train of abſtract reaſoning, 


independent of facts and obſervations. Criticiſm 


is an art ſounded wholly on experience; on the 


obſervation of ſuch beauties as have been found to 


pleaſe mankind moſt generally. For example; 
Ariſtotle's rules concerning the unity of action 
in dramatic and epic compoſition, were not rules. 
firſt diſcovered by logical reaſoning, and then 
applied to poetry ; but they were drawn from the 


practice of Homer and Sophocles : they were 
founded upon obſerving the ſuperior pleaſure 


which we receive from the relation of an action 


which is one and entire, beyond what we receive 
from the relation of ſcattered and unconnected 


facts. Such obſervations taking their riſe at firſt 


from feeling and experience, were found on exa- 
mination to be ſo conſonant to reaſon, and to the 


principles of human nature, as to paſs into eſta- 
bliſhed rules, and to be conveniently applied for 
Judging of the excellency of any performance. 

This 
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This is the moſt natural account of the origin 
of Cr iticiſm. 


TASTE AND GENIUS DISTINGUISHED. 
1 and Genius are two words frequently 
joined together; and therefore, by inaccu- 
rate thinkers, confounded, They ſignify how- 
ever two quite different things. The difference 
between them can be clearly pointed out; and it 
is of importance to remember it. Taſte conſiſts 
in the power of judging: Genius, in the power 
of executing. One may have a conſiderable de- 
gree of Taſte in Poetry, Eloquence, or any of 
the fine arts, who has little or hardly any Genius 
for compoſition or execution in any of theſe arts; 
but Genius cannot be found without including 
Taſte alſo. Genius, therefore, deſerves to be 
conſidered as a higher power of the mind than 
Taſte. Genius always imports ſomething in- 
ventive or creative; which does not reſt in mere 
ſenſibility to beauty where it is perceived, but 
which can, moreover, produce new beauties, and 
exhibit them in ſuch a manner as ſtrongly to im- 
preſs the minds of others. Refined Taſte forms 
a good critic ; but Genius is farther neceſſary to 
wem the poet, or the orator. | 


or 
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OF GENIUS. 


| Gems is uſed to ſignify that talent or aptiz 


tude which we receive from nature, for ex- 
culling in any one thing whatever. Thus we 
ſpeak of a Genius for mathematics, as well as a 


Genius for poetry; of a Genius for war, for po- 


ye 


litics, or for any mechanical employment. 


This talent or aptitude for excelling in ſome 
one particular, is, I have ſaid, what we receive 
from nature. By art and ſtudy, no doubt, it may 
be greatly improved ; but by them alone it can- 
not be acquired- As Genius is a higher faculty 
than Taſte, it is ever, according to the uſual 


frugality of nature, more limited in the ſphere of 


its operations. It is not uncommon to meet with 
perſons who have an excellent taſte in ſeveral of 
the polite arts, ſuch as mulic, poetry, painting, 
and eloquence, all together: but, to find one 
who is an excellent performer in all theſe arts, is 


much more rare; or rather, indeed, ſuch an one 

is not to be looked for. A fort of Univerſal 
Genius, or one who is equally and indifferently 
turned towards ſeveral different profeſſions and 


arts, is not likely to excel in any. Although 


there may be ſome few exceptions, yet in general 


it olds, that when the bent of the mind is 


Wes 
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wholly directed towards ſome one object, exclu- 
ſtve, in a manner, of others, chere is the faireſt 
proſpect of eminence in that, whatever it be. 
The rays muſt converge to à point, in order to 
glow intenſely. This remark I make, on ac- 
count of its great importance to young people z 
in leading them to examine with care, and to 
purſue with ardour, the current and pointing of 
nature towards thoſe exertions of Genius in 
which they are moſt likely to excel. _. 


OF GRANDEUR. 


T is-not- panty to deſeribe, in n er the pre- 

ciſe impreſſion which great and ſublime: ob- 
jects make upon us; when we behold them; but 
every one has a conception of it. It produces a 
| fort of internal elevation and expanſion'y it raiſes 
the mind much above its ordinary ſtate; and fills 
it with a degree of wonder and - aſtoniſhment, 
which it cannot well expreſs. The emotion is 
certainly delightful; but it is altogether of the 
' ſerious kind: a degree of awfulneſs and folem- 
nity, even approaching to ſeverity, commonly 
attends it when at its height; very diſtinguiſhable 
from the more gay and briſk emotion raiſed by 
beautiful objects. 


iS. . 
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The ſimpleſt form of external Grandeur ap- 
pears in the vaſt and boundleſs proſpects preſent- 
edto us by nature; ſuch as wide extended plains, 
to which the eye can ſee no limits; the firma- 
ment of Heaven; or the boundleſs expanſe of the 
Ocean. All vaſtneſs produces the impreſſion of 
_  Sublimity. It is to be remarked, however, that 
ſpace, extended in length, makes not ſo ſtrong 
an impreſſion as height or depth. Though a 
boundleſs plain be a grand object, yet a high 
mountain, to which we look up, or an awful 
precipice or tower whence we look down on the 
objects which lie below, is ſtill more ſo. The 
exceſſive Grandeur of the firmament ariſes from 
its height, joined to its ' boundleſs extent; and 
that of the ocean, not from its extent alone, but 
from the perpetual motion and irreſiſtible force 
of that maſs of waters. Wherever ſpace is con- 
| cerned, it is clear, that amplitude or greatneſs of 
extent, in one dimenſion or other, is neceſſary 
to Grandeur. Remove all bounds from any ob- 
ject, and you preſently render it ſublime. Hence 
infinite ſpace, endleſs numbers, and eternal du- 
| nies,” ill dhe mind e at, 


OF 
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OF THE SUBLIME. 

HE foundation of the Sublime in compoſi- 
tion muſt always be laid in the nature of 
the object deſcribed. Unleſs it be ſuch an object 
as, if preſented to our eyes, if exhibited to us in 
reality, would raiſe ideas of that elevating, that 
awful, and magnificent kind, which we call Su- 
blime ; the deſcription, however finely drawn, is 
not entitled to come under this claſs. This ex- 
cludes all objects that are merely beautiful, gay, 
or elegant. In the next place, the object muſt 
not only, in itſelf, be ſublime, but it muſt be 
ſet before us in ſuch a light as is moſt proper to 
give us a clear and full impreſſion of it; it muſt 

be deſcribed with ſtrength, with conciſeneſs, and 
ſimplicity. This depends, principally, upon the 
lively impreſſion which the poet, or orator, has 
of the object which he exhibits; and upon his 
being deeply affected, and warmed, by the ſu- 
blime idea which he would convey. If his own 


feeling be languid, he can never inſpire us with - 


any ſtrong emotion. Inſtances, which are ex- - 
tremely neceſſary on this ſubject, will clearly 
ſhew the importance of all the 8 which | 
I have Jas n. now ene 
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It is, generally ſpeaking, among the moſt an- 
cient authors, that we are to look for the moit 
ſtriking inſtances of the Sublime. I am inclined 
to think, that the early ages of the world, and 
the rude unimproved ſtate of ſociety, are peculi- 
arly ſavourable to the ſtrong emotions of Subli- 
mity, The genius of men is then much turned 
to admiration and aftoniſkment, Meeting with 
many objects, to them new and ſtrange, their 
imagination is kept glowing, and their paſſions 
are often raiſed to the utmoſt, They think, and 

expreſs themſelves boldly, and without reſtraint. 
In the progreſs of ſociety, the genius and man- 
ners of men undergo a change more favourable 
to accuracy, than to ftrength or Sublimity, 


SUBLI MITY or SCRIPTURE. 


F all writings, ancient or modern, the Sacred 
Seriptures afford us the higheſt inſtances of 
the Sublime. The deſcriptions of the Deity, in 
them, -are wonderfully noble; both from the 
grandeur of the object, and the manner of repre- 
- ſenting it, What an aſſemblage, for inſtance, of 
awful and ſublime ideas is preſented to us, in the 
9 18th Pſalm, where an 8 of the TR 
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The inſtance, given by Longinus, from Moſes, 
Cod ſaid, let there be light; and there was light; 
belongs to the true Sublime; and the Sublimity 
of it ariſes from the ſtrong conception it gives, 
of an exertion of power, producing its effect with 
the utmoſt ſpeed and facility, 8 


OF HOMER. 


HER is a poet, who, in all ages, a by 
all critics, has been greatly admired for 


Sublimity; and he owes much of his grandeur 
to that native and unaffected ſimplicity which 
characteriſes his manner. His deſcriptions of 
hoſts engaging ; the animation, the fire, and ra- 
pidity, which he throws into his battles, preſent 
to every reader of the Iliad frequent inſtances of 
Sublime Writing, His introduction of the 
Gods tends often to heighten, in a high degree, 
the majeſty of his warlike ſcenes. Hence Lon- 
ginus beſtows ſuch high and juſt commendations 
on that paſſage, in the XVth book of the Iliad, 
where Neptune, when preparing to iſſue forth 
into the engagement, is deſcribed as ſhaking the 
mountains with his ſteps, and driving his chariot 
along the ocean. Minerva, arming herſelf for 
og: in the Vth book; and Apollo, in the 

23 | - XVth, 
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X Vth, leading on the Trojans, and flaſhing ter- 
ror with his Agis on the face of the Greeks, 

are ſimilar inſtances of great Sublimity added to 
the deſcription. of battles, by the appearances of 


thole celeſtial beings. In the X Xth-book, where 


all the Gods take part in the engagement, ac- 
cording as they ſeverally favour either the Gre- 

cians or the Trojans, the poet's genius is ſig- 
nally diſplayed, and the 3 riſes into the 


moſt awful magnificence. All nature is repre- 


ſented as in commotion. Jupiter thunders in the 
heavens ; Neptune ſtrikes the earth with his 
Trident; the ſhips, the city, and the mountains 
ſhake ; the earth trembles to -its centre ; Pluto 
ſtarts from his throne, in dread. left the feorcts 
of the infernal region ſhould hs. 68 Een 
view. of _ . 


or OSSIAN. 


THE works of Offan dd with 8 
of the Sublime. The ſubjects. of which 
that author treats, and the manner in which he 
writes, are particularly favourable to it. He 
fiefies all the plain and venerable-manner of the 
ancient times. He deals in no fuperfluQus: or 


1 1 but —_ forth his images 
| | „ 
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with a rapid conciſeneſs, which enables them to 
ſtrike the mind with the greateſt force. Among 
poets of more poliſhed times, we are to look for 
the graces of correct writing, for juſt proportion 
of parts, and ſkilfully conducted narration. In 
the midſt of ſmiling ſcenery and pleaſurable 
themes, the gay and the beautiful will appear, 
undoubtedly, to more advantage. But amidſt the 
rude ſcenes of nature and of fociety, ſuch as Of- 
ſian deſcribes; amidſt rocks, and torrents, and 
whirlwinds, and battles, dwells the Sublime; 
and naturally aſſociates itſelf with that grave and 
ſolemn fpirit which diſtinguiſſies the Author of 
Fingal. As autumn's dark ſtorms pour from 
„two echoing hills, ſo toward each other ap- 
«© proached the heroes. As two dark ſtreams. 
« from high rocks meet and mix, and roar on 
4 the plain: loud, rough, and dark, in battle, 
„ met Lochlin and Inisfail; chief mixed his 
<« ftrokes with chief, and man with man. Steel 
“ clanging ſounded on ſteel. Helmets are cleft 
on high; blood burſts, and ſmokes around. 
As the troubled noiſe of the ocean when roll 
« the waves on high ; as the laſt peal of the 
thunder of heaven; ſuch is the noife of. battle. 
The groan of the people ſpread over the hills. 
It was like the thunder of night, when the 
cloud burſts on Cona, and a thouſand ghoſts 
* ſhriek at once on the hollow wind.“ Never 
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were images of more awful Sublimity employed 
to heighten the terror of battle. 


THE USE OF FI GURATIVE LAN GUAGE. 


* a genius for Fi igurative Lan- 
guage, none ſhould attempt it. Imagi- 


nation is a power not to be acquired ; it muſt be 
derived from nature. Its redundancies we may 
prune, its deviations we may correct, its ſphere 
we may enlarge; but the faculty itſelf we can- 


not create: and all efforts towards a metaphori- 
cal ornamented Style, if we are deſtitute of the 
proper genius for it, will prove awkward and 
diſguſting. Let us ſatisfy ourſelves, however, 
by conſidering, that without this talent, or at 
_ leaſt with a very ſmall meaſure of it, we may 
both write and ſpeak to advantage. Good ſenfe, 
clear ideas, perſpicuity of language, and proper 
arrangement of words and thoughts, will always 
command attention. Theſe are indeed the foun- 
dations of all ſolid merit, both in ſpeaking and 
writing. Many ſubjects require nothing more; 
and thoſe which admit of ornament, admit it only 
nas a ſecondary requiſite. To ſtudy and to know 
dur own genius well; to follow nature; to ſeek 


to nn but not to force it; are directions 
Which 
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which cannot be too often given to thoſe who 
deſire to excel in the liberal arts. 


ENGLISH STYLE. 


1 reſtoration of King Charles II. ſeems 
to be the æra of the formation of our pre- 
ſent Style. Lord Clarendon was one of the firſt 
who laid aſide thoſe frequent inverſions which 
prevailed among writers of the former age. Af - 
ter him, Sir William Temple poliſhed the lan- 


guage ſtill more. But the author, who, by the 
number and reputation of his works, formed it 
more than any one into its preſent ſtate, is Dry- 
den. Dryden began to write at the Reftoration, 


and continued long an author both in poetry and 
proſe. He had made the language his ſtudy; 


and though he wrote haſtily, and often incorrect- 
ly, and his Style i is not free from faults, yet there 
is a richnefs in his dition, a copiouſneſs, eaſe, 
and variety in his expreſſion, which has not been 
ſurpaſſed by any who have come after him. Sinee 
his time, conſiderable attention has been” paid to 
Purity and Elegance of Style: Bur it is Elegance 
rather than Strength, that forms the diſtinguiſh- 

ing quality of moſt of the good Engliſh writers. 
Some of them compoſe in a more manly and ner- 
Ws vous 
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vous manner than others; but, whether it be 
from the genius of our language, or from what- 
ever other cauſe, it appears to me, that we are 
far from the ſtrength of ſeveral of the nr 


DIRECTIONS FOR FORMIN GA GOOD 
STYLE. 


PHE firſt direction which. I give for this pur- 


poſe, is, to ſtudy clear ideas on the ſubject 
concerning which we are to write or ſpeak. This 
is a direction which may at firſt appear to have 
ſmall relation to Style. Its relation to it, how- 
ever, 1s. extremely cloſe. The foundation of all 
good Style, is good ſenſe accompanied with a 
lively imagination. The Style and thoughts of 
a writer are ſo intimately connected, that, as I 
have ſeveral times hinted, it is frequently hard 
to diſtinguiſh them. Wherever the impreſſions 
of things upon our minds are faint and indiſtinct, 
or perplexed and confuſed, our Style in treating 
of ſuch things will infallibly be ſo too. Where- 
as, what we conceive clearly and feel ſtrongly, 


- we ſhall naturally expreſs with clearneſs and 


with ſtrength. This, then, we may be aſſured, 
is a capital rule as to Style, to think cloſely of 
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the ſubject, till we have attained a full and diſ- 
tin& view of the matter which we are to clothe 
in words, till we become warm and intereſted in 

it; then, and not till then, ſhall we find expreſ- 
ſion begin to flow. Generally ſpeaking, the beſt 
and moſt proper expreflions, are thoſe which a 


clear view of the ſubje& ſuggeſts, Weng much 


en or enquiry after them. 
In the ficond place, in- order to form a good 


Style, the frequent practice of compoling is in- 


diſpenſably neceſſary, Many rules concerning 


Style I have delivered; but no rules will anſwer” 


the end without exerciſe and habit. At the ſame 


time, it is not every fort of compoſing that will 
improve Style. This is ſo far from being the 


caſe, that by frequent, careleſs, and haſty com- 
poſition, we ſhall acquire certainly a very bad 
Style; we ſhall have more trouble afterwards in 
unlearning faults, and correcting negligences, 
than if we had not been accuſtomed to compoſi- 


tion at all. In the beginning therefore, we ought 


to write ſlowly and with much care. Let the 
facility and ſpeed of n be the fruit of lon- 
ger ne | 


. We * 1 8 that N may 
3 eee in too great and anxious a care 
about words. We muſt not retard the courſe of 

thought, 


| ſevere examination of theſe rauſt be left to be the 
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thought, nor cool the heat of imagination, by 
pauſing too long on every word we employ. 
There is, on certain occaſions, a glow of com- 
poſition which ſhould be kept up, if we hope to 
expreſs ourſelves happily, though at the expence 
of allowing ſome inadvertencies to paſso. A more 


work of correction. For, if the practice of compo- 
ſition be uſeful, the laborious work of correcting 
is no leſs ſo; is indeed abſolutely neceſſary to our 
reaping any benefit from the habit of compoſition. 
What we have written, ſhould be laid by for ſome 

little time, till the ardour of compoſition be - paſty 
till the fondneſs for the expreflions we have uſed 
be worn off, and the expreflions themſelves be 
forgotten; and then reviewing our work with a 
cool ard critical eye, as if it were the pet form- 
ance of another, we ſhall diſcern many ** 
fections which: at firſt n us. | 


0 the third i with reſpec wide tas 
that is to be gained from the writings-of- others, 
it is obvious, that we ought to render ourſelves 

well acquainted with the Style of the beſt authors. 
This is requiſite both in order to form a juſt taſte 
in Style, and to ſupply us with a full ftock of 
words on every ſfubjeR.. In reading authors with 
n view to Style, attention ſhould be given to the 
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no exerciſe that will be found more uſeful for 
acquiring a proper Style, than to tranſlate ſome 
paſſage from an eminent Engliſh author into our 
own words. 


In the fourth place, I muſt caution, at the 
ſame time, againſt a ſervile imitation' of any au- 
thor whatever. This is always dangerous. Tt 


| hampers genius; it is likely to produce a ſtiff 


manner; and thoſe who are given to cloſe imi- 


tation, generally imitate an author's faults as 


well as his beauties. No man will ever become 
a good writer or.ſpeaker, who has not ſome de- 


-gree of confidence to follow his own genius. 


We ought to beware, in particular, of adopting 
any author's noted phraſes, or tranſcribing paſ- 
ſages from him. Such a habit will prove fatal 
to all genuine compoſition. Infinitely better it 
is to have ſomething that is our own, though of 
moderate beauty, than to affect to ſhine in bor- 
rowed ornaments, which will, at laſt, betray the 
utter tore; of our * . 


In the fifth place, it is an obvious, but material 


rule, with reſpect to Style, that we always ſtudy 
to adapt it to the ſubject, and alſo to the capacity 
of our hearers, it we are to ſpeak in public. No- 
thing merits the name of eloquent or beautiful, 

2 „ | which 


4 " 
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which is not ſuited to the occaſion, and * the 
e e e | 3 


In the laſt =. Go 1 conclude the ſubjet with 
this admonition, that, in any caſe, and on any 
occaſion, attention to Style muſt not engtoſs 
us ſo much, as to detract from a higher degree of 
attention to the thoughts: “ To your expreſ- 
4 ſion be attentive;“ ſays the great Roman Cri- 
tic, & but about your matter be ſolicitous. A 
direction the more neceſſary, as the preſent taſte 
of the age in writing ſeems to lean more to Style 
than to thought. It is much eaſier to dreſs up 
trivial and common ſentiments with ſome beauty 
of expreſſion, than to afford a ſund of vigorous, 
ingenious, and uſeful thoughts. The latter re- 
_ quires true genius; the former may be attained 
by induſtry, with the help of very ſuperficial 

rts. Hence, we find ſo many writers frivo- 
| ak rich in Style, but wretchedly poor in ſenti- 
ment. The public ear is now ſo much accuſ- 
tomed to a correct and oruamented Style, that no 
Writer can, with ſafety, negle the ſtudy of it. 

But he is a contemptible one, who does not look 
to ſomething beyond it; who does not lay the 
chief ſtreſs upon his matter, and employ ſuch or- 
naments of Style to recommend it, as are _ 
not . = | 3 


RISE 
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RISE OF ORATORY. 


IN tracing the riſe of Oratory, we need not 
attempt to go far back into the early ages of 
the world, or ſearch for it among the monuments 
of Eaſtern or Egyptian antiquity. In thoſe ages 
there was, indeed, an Eloquence of a certain 
kind; but it approached nearer to Poetry, than 
to what we properly call Oratory. There is 
reaſon to believe, as I formerly ſhewed, that the 
Language of the firſt ages was paitionate and 
metaphorical ; owing partly to the ſcanty ſtock 
of words, of which Speech then conſiſted ; and 
partly to the tincture which Language naturally 
takes from the ſavage and uncultivated ſtate of 
men, agitated by unreſtrained paſſions, and ſtruck 
by events, which to them are ſtrange and ſut- 
priſing. In this ſtate, rapture and enthuſiaſm, 
the parents of Poetry, had an ample field. But 
while the intercourſe gf men. was as yet unfre- 
quent, and force and ftrength were the chief 
means employed in deciding controverſies, the 
arts of Oratory and Perſuaſion, of Reaſoning and 


Debate, could 'be but little known. The firſt 
empires that aroſe, the Aſſyrian and Egyptian, 
were of the deſpotic kind. The whole power 
was in the hands of one, or at moſt of a few. 
2 multitude were accuſtomed to a blind re- 
A2 | verence; 
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verence; they were led, not perſuaded ; and 
none of thoſe refinements of ſociety, which make 
public ſpeaking an _ of importance, were as 
yet introduced. 


GRECIAN ELOQUENCE., 


1* is not till the riſe of the Grecian Republics, 

that we find any remarkable appearances of 
Eloquence as the art of perſuaſion; and theſe 
gave it ſuch a field as it never had before, and, 
perhaps, has never had again ſince that time. 


Greece was divided into a multitude of 
ſtates. Theſe were governed, at firſt, by kings 
who were called Tyrants; on whoſe expulſion 

from all theſe ſtates, there ſprung up a great num- 
ber of democratical governments, founded nearly 
on the ſame plan, an ny jus by the ſame high 
n e and rivals of 


Ot theſe Grecian Republics, che moſt;-noted, - 
by far, for Eloquence, and, indeed, for arts of 
every kind, was that of Athens. The Athenians 


were an ingenious, quick, ſprightly people; 


practiſed in buſineſs, and ſharpened by frequent 
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| and ſudden revolutions, which happened'in their 
Y government. The genius of their, government 


was altogether democratical ; their legiſlature 
conſiſted of the whole body of the people. They 
had, indeed, a Senate of five hundred; but in the 
general convention of the citizens, was placed 
the laſt reſort; and affairs were conducted there, 
entirely by reaſoning, ſpeaking, and a ſkilful ap- 
plication to the paſſions and intereſts of a popular 
aſſembly. There, laws were made, peace and war 
decreed, and thence the magiſtrates were choſen. 
For the higheſt honours of the ſtate were alike 
open to all; nor was the meaneſt tradeſman ex- A 
cluded from a feat in their ſupreme courts. In wo 
ſuch a ſtate, Eloquence, it is obvious, would be | 
much ſtudied, as the ſureſt means of riſing to in- 
fluence and power; and what fort of Eloquence? 
Not that Which was brilliant merely, and ſhowy, 
but that which was found, upon trial, to be moſt 
effectual for convincing, intereſting, and per- 
ſuading the hearers. For there, public ſpeaking 
was not a mere competition for empty applauſe, 
but a ſerious contention for that public 3 
which was the great object both of the men on 
5 an * men of virtue. 


ee eee acute a nen; md 
higheſt attention was paid to every thing elegant 
N we may naturally expect to find the 

Aa 3 public 
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public taſte refined and judicious. Accordjngly, 
it was improved to-ſuch a degree, that the Attic 
taſte and Attic manner have paſſed into a proverb. 
It is true, that ambitious demagogues, and cor- 


rupt orators, did ſometimes dazzle and miſlead 


the people, by a ſhowy but falſe Eloquence ; for 
the Athenians, with all their acuteneſs, were 


 faQtious and giddy, and great admirers of every 


novelty. But when ſome important intereſt 
drew their attention, when any great danger 


©  rouſed them, and * their judgment to a ſeri- 
ous trial, they commonly diſtinguiſhed, very 


juſtly, between ponies and ſpurious Eloquence : 
and hence Demoſthenes: triumphed over all his 
opponents z dicapls he ſpoke always to the pur- 
poſe, affected no inſignificant parade of words, 
"uſed weighty arguments, and ſhewed them 
clearly where their intereſt lay. In critical 
conjunctures of the ſtate, when the public was 

alarmed with ſome preſſing danger, when the 

people were aſſembled, and proclamation was 


made by the crier, for any one to riſe and deliver 
His opinion upon the preſent ſituation of affairs, 


empty declamation and ſophiſtical reafoning 
would not only have been hiſſed, but reſented- 


and puniſhed by an aſſembly ſo intelligent and 
accuſtomed to buſineſs. Their greateſt orators 
trembled on ſuch occaſions, when they roſe to 


addreſs the people, as they knew they were to 


* 


% 
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'be held anſwerable for the iſſue of the counſel 
which they gave. The moſt liberal endowments 
of the greateſt princes never could found ſuch a 
ſchool for true oratory, as was formed by the 
nature of the Athenian Republic. - Eloquence 
there ſprung, native and vigorous, from amidſt 
the contentions of faction and freedom, of public 
buſineſs and of active life ; and not from that re- 
tirement and ſpeculation, which we are apt ſome- 
times to fancy more favourable to Eloquence 
_ than they are found to be. 


ROMAN ELOQUEN CE. 


HEN we compare together the various 
rival productions of Greece and Rome, 

we ſhall always find this diſtinction obtain, that 
in the Greek productions there is more native 
genius; in the Roman, more regularity and art. 
W hat the Greeks invented, the Romans poliſh- 
ed; the one was the original, rough ſometimes, 
and incorrect; the other, a finiſhed copy. 


As the Roman government, during the repub- 
lic, was of the popular kind, there is no doubt 
but that, in the hands of the leading men, public 
ſpeaking became early an engine of government, 


- 
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and was employed for gaining diſtinction and 
power. But in the rude unpoliſhed'times of the 
State, their ſpeaking was hardly of that ſort that 
could be called Eloquence. Though Cicero en- 
deavours to give fome reputation to the elder 
yet he acknowledges it to have been * a rude 
„ and harſh ſtrain of ſpeech.” It was not till 
a ſhort time preceding Cicero's age, that the Ro- 
man 'Orators roſe into any note. Craſſus and 
Antonius, two of the Speakers in the dialogue AT, 
de Oratore, appear to have been the moſt emi- 
nent, whoſe different manners -Cicero deſcribes 
with great beauty in that dialogue, and in his 
other rhetorical works. But as none of their 
productions are extant, nor any of Hortenſius's, 
who was Cicero's cotemporary and rival at the 
bar, it is needleſs to tranſcribe from Cicero's 
_ writings the account which he gives of thoſe 
great men, and of the character of their Elo- 
The object in this perĩod moſt worthy to draw 
our attention, is Cicero himſelf; whoſe name 
alone eyes every thing that is ſplendid in 
Oratory. His method is clear, and his argu- 
ments are arranged with great propriety. 
He never attempts to move; till he has endea- 
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the ſofter paſſions, he is very ſucceſsful. No 
man knew the power and force of words better 
than Cicero. He rolls them along with the 
greateſt beauty and pomp; and, in the ſtructure 

of his ſentences, is curious and exact to the high- 
eſt degree. He is always full and flowing, never 
abrupt. He is a great amplifier of every ſubject; 
magnificent, and in his ſentiments highly moral. 
His manner is on the whole diffuſe, yet it is of- 
ten happily varied, and ſuited to the ſubject.— 
When a great public object rouſed his mind, and 
demanded indignation and force, he departs con- 
ſiderably from that looſe and declamatory manner 
to which he leans at other times, and NY 
exceedingly _—_ and vehement. 


CICERO AND DEMOSTHENES COMPARED, 
"HE different manners of theſe two Princes | 


of Eloquence, and the diſtinguiſhing cha- 


racters of each are ſo ſtrongly marked in their 
writings, that the compariſon is, in many re- 
ſpecs, obvious and eaſy. The character of De- 
moſthenes is vigour and auſterity; that of Cicero 

is gentleneſs and inſinuation. In the one, you 
find more manlineſs, in the other, more ornament, 
TRE 009" Rmont. HE FORO ſpirited and 


co gent; 3 
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It is a diſadvantage to Demoſthenes, that, be- 
fides his conciſeneſs, which ſometimes produces 
obſcurity, the language, in which he writes, 1s 
leſs familiar to moſt of us than the Latin, and 
that we are leſs acquainted with the Greek an- 
tiquities than we are with the Roman. We read 
Cicero with more eaſe, and'of courſe with more 
pleaſure. Independent of this circumſtance too, 
he is no doubt, in himſelf, a more agreeable 
advantage, I am of opinion, that were the ſtate 
in danger, or ſome great national intereſt at ſtake, 
which drew the ſerious attention of the public, 
an Oration in the ſpirit and. ſtrain of Demoſ- 
thenes, would have more weight, and produce 
greater effects than one in the Ciceronian man- 
ner. Were Demoſthenes's Philippies ſpoken 

in a Britiſh Aſſembly, in a ſimilar conjuncture of 

© "affairs, they would convince and perſuade at this 
day. The rapid Style, the vehement reaſoning, 
the diſdain, anger, boldneſs, freedom, which 
perpetually animate them, would render their 

| ſucceſs infallible over any modern aſſembly. I 
_ queſtion whether the ſame can be ſaid of Cicero's 
Orations ; whoſe Eloquence, however beautiful, 
and towerer well ſuired te dhe Rowan babe, yet 
borders 
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love of ſwoln and ſtrained thoughts, and of the 
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borders oftener on declamation, and is more re- 
mote from the manner in which we now expect 
to hear real buſineſs and cauſes of importance 


ELOQUENCE OF THE CHRISTIAN 
_ FATHERS. 


1e the decline of the Roman Empire, the in- 
troduction of Chriſtianity gave riſe to a new 
ſpecies of Eloquence, in the apologies, ſermons, 
and paſtoral writings of the Fathers of the 
Church, Among the Latin Fathers, Lactantius 
and Minutius Felix are the moſt remarkable for 
purity of Style; and, in a later age, the famous 
St. Auguſtine poſſeſſes a conſiderable ſhare of 
ſprightlineſs and ſtrength. But none of the Fa- 
thers afford any juſt models of Eloquence. Their 
Language, as ſoon as we deſcend to the third or 
fourth century, becomes tharſh ; and they are, in 
general, infected with the taſte of that age, a 


play of words. Among the Greek Fathers, the 
moſt diſtinguiſhed, by far, for his oratorial me- 
rit, is St. Chryſoſtome. His Language is pure; 
his Style highly figured. He is copious, ſmooth, 
and ſometimes pathetic. But he retains, at the 

ings © : ſame 
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fins: thee; e of n chende Sich es 


been always attributed to Aſiatic Eloquence, dif- 


| fuſe and redundant to a great degree, and often 


overwrought and tumid. He may be read, how- 
ever, with advantage, for the Eloquence of the 
pulpit, as being freer from falſe ornaments than 
the Latin Fathers, 


ENGLISH AND FRENCH ELOQUENCE. . 


1 ſeems particularly ſurpriſing, that Great- 
Britain ſhould not have made a more conſpi- 


cuous figure in Eloquence than it has hitherto 


attained z when we conſider the enlightened, and, 
at the ſame time, the free and bold genius of the 
country, which ſeems not a little to favour Ora- 
tory ; and when we conſider that, of all the polite 
nations, it alone poſſefles a popular government, 
or admits into the legiſlature ſuch numerous aſ- 

ſemblies as can be ſuppoſed to lie under the do- 

minion of Eloquence. Notwithſtanding this ad- 
vantage, it muſt be confeſſed, that, in moſt parts 


of Eloquence, we are undoubtedly inferior, not 
only to the Greeks and Romans, by many de- 


grees, but alſo in ſome reſpects to the French. 
We have Philoſophers, eminent and conſpicuous, 


nn beyond any nation, in every branch of 


ſcience. 
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ſcrence. We have both taſte and erudition, in a 


- gh degree. We have Hiſtorians, we have 


Poets of the greateſt name; but of Orators, or 
Public Speakers, how little have we to boalt ? 
And where are the monuments of their genius 
to be found? In every period we have had ſome 
who made a figure, by managing the debates in 
Parliament; but that figure was commonly ow-' 
ing to their wiſdom, or their experience in buſi- 
neſs, more than to their talents for Oratory; and 
unleſs, in ſome few inſtances, wherein the power 
of Oratory has appeared, indeed, with much 


_ luſtre, the art of Parliamentary Speaking rather 


obtained to ſeveral a temporary applauſe, than 


| conferred upon any a laſting renown. At the 


bar, though, queſtionleſs, we have many able 
pleaders, yet few or none of their pleadings have 
been thought worthy to be tranſmitted to poſte- 
rity. In the ſame manner the Britiſh divines 


have diſtinguiſhed themſelves by the moſt accu- 


rate and rational. compoſitions which, perhaps, 
any nation can boaſt of. Many printed ſermons 
we have, full of good ſenſe, and of ſound divinity 
and morality ; but the Eloquence to be found in 
them,” the power of perſuaſion, of intereſting 


and engaging the heart, which is, or ought to 


be, the great object of the. pulpit, is far from 
bearing a ſuitable proportion to the excellence of 
the matter. An Engliſh ſermon, inſtead of be- 

| Bb ing 
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Ang a perſuaſive animated Oration, ſeldom riſes 
beyond the ſtrain of correct and dry reaſoning. 
Whereas, in the ſermons of Boſſuet, Maſſillon, 
Bourdaloue, and Flechier, among the French, 
we ſee a much higher ſpecies of Eloquence aimed 
at, and in a great meaſure attained, than the Bri- 
oo! en have in view. 


In general, the charaQeriftical difference be- 
tween the ſtate of Eloquence in France and in 
Great-Britain is, that the French have adopted 
higher ideas both of pleaſing and perſuading by 
means of Oratory, though ſometimes, in the exe- 
eution they fail. In Great-Britain, we have 
faken up Eloquence on a lower key ; but in our 
execution, as was naturally to be expected, have 
| been more correct. In France, the ſtyle of their 
Orators is ornamented with bolder figures; and 
their diſcourſe carried on with more amplifica- 
tion, more warmth and elevation. The compo- 
fition is often very beautiful ; but ſometimes, 
Alſo, too diffuſe, and deficient in that ſtrength and 


3 W powerful. 


Sema ronſogs may be given, why Modern 
Eloquence has been ſo limited and humble in its 
efforts. I am of opinion, that this change muſt, 

in part, be aſcribed to that correct turn of think- 
ing, which has been ſo much ſtudied in modern 


* 
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games. It can harldly be doubted; that, in many 
efforts of mere genius, the antient Greeks and 


Romans excelled us · but, on the other hand, 


that, in aecuracy and cloſeneſs of reaſoning on 
many ſubjects, we have ſome advantage over 
them, ought, I think, to be admitted alſo. In 
proportion as the world has advanced, philoſophy - 
has made greater progreſs. A certain ſtrictneſs 
of good ſenſe has, in this iſland particularly, 
been cultivated, and introduced into every ſub- 
jet. Hence we are more on out guard againſt. 
the flowers of Elocution ; we are on the watch'; 
we are jealdus of being deceived by Oratory.- 
Our Public Speakers are obliged to be more re- 
ſerved than the Antients, in their attempts to 
elevate the imagination, and warm the paſſions z- 
and, by the influence of prevailing taſte, their 
own genius is ſobered and chaſtened, perhaps, in 
too great a degree. It is likely too, I confeſs, 


that what we fondly aſcribe to our correctneſs 
and good ſenſe, is owing, in a great meaſure, to 


vacity and ſenſibility of the Greeks and Romans, 
more eſpecially of the former, ſeem to have been- 


much greater than ours, and to have given them 


2 higher reliſh of all the beauties of Oratory. . 


"wi Th MEANS 
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MEANS OF norte IN ELOQUENCE. 


HETHER Nature or Art contribute moſt 
6 to form an Orator, is a trifling, inquiry. 
In all attainments whatever, Nature muſt be the 


prime agent. She muſt beſtow. the original ta- 


lents. She muſt ſow the ſeeds ; but culture is 


_ requiſite for bringing theſe ſeeds to perfection. 
Nature muſt always have done ſomewhat ; but 


a great deal wil always be left 9 done ky 


3 nn Gans den in che anderof denne, is 


perſonal character and diſpoſition. - In order to 


be a truly eloquent or perſuaſive Speaker, no- 
Ming, is more ee W to be, a virtuous 


For, kn" Arſt, ad any 4 ons 


bute more to perſuaſion, than the opinion which 
we entertain of the probity, diſintereſtedneſs, 


candour, and other good moral qualities of the 


perſon who endeavours to perſuade? Theſe give 
weight and force to every thing which he utters; 
nay, they add a beauty to it; they diſpoſe us to 
liſten with attention and pleaſure; and create a 
ſecret partiality in favour of that ſide which he 
Sh 3 if we entertain a * of 
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craft and diſingenuity, of a corrupt, or a baſe 
mind, in the Speaker, his Eloquence loſes all its 
real effect. It may entertain and amuſe; but it 
is viewed as artifice, as trick, as the play only of 
Speech ; and, viewed in this light, whom can 
it perſuade? We even read a book with more 
pleaſure, when we think favourably of its Au- 
thor ;, but when we have the living Speaker be- 
fore our eyes, addrefling us perſonally on ſome 
fubjet of importance, the opinion we entertain 
of his character muſt have a meds more power- 
ful effect. | . 


Next to moral qualifications, what, in the ſe- 
cond place, is moſt neceſſary to an Orator, is a 
fund of knowledge. We muſt never forget that 
good ſenſe and knowledge are the foundation of 
all good ſpeaking. There is no art that can 
teach one to be eloquent, in any ſphere, without 
a ſufficient acquaintance with what belongs to 
that ſphere; or if there were an art that made 
ſuch pretenſions, it would be mere quackery, 
like the pretenſions of the Sophiſts of old, to 
teach their diſciples to ſpeak for and apainſt every 
ſubject; and would be deſervedly exploded by all 
wiſe men. Attention to Style, to Compoſition, 
and all the Arts of Speech, can only affiſt an 
Orator in ſetting off, to advantage, the ſtock of 

materials which he poſſeſſes; but the ſtock, the 

1 mate 
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materials themſelves, muſt be brought from other 
quarters than from Rhetoric, He who is to 
plead at the Bar, muſt make himſelf thoroughly 
maſter of the knowledge of the Law; of all the 
learning and experience that can be uſeful in his 
profeſſion, for ſupporting a cauſe, or convincing 
a Judge. He who is to ſpeak from the Pulpit, 
_ muſt apply himſelf cloſely to the ſtudy of divi- 


nity, of practical religion, of morals, of human 


nature; that he may be rich in all the topics, 
both of inſtruction and of perſuaſion. He who 
would fit himſelf for being a Member of the 
Supreme Council of the Nation, or of any Pub- 
the buſineſs that belongs to ſuch Aſſembly ; he 
muſt ſtudy the forms of Court, the courſe of 
procedure; and muſt attend minutely to all the 
facts that may be the ſubject of queſtion or deli- 


| Beſides the knowledge that properly belongs 


to his profeſſion, a Public Speaker, if ever he 
expects to be eminent, muſt make himſelf ac- 


| _ quainted, as far as his neceſſary. occupations al- 


low, with the general circle of polite literature. 

The ſtudy of Poetry may be uſeful to him, on 
many occaſions, for embelliſhing his Style, for 
_- ſuggeſting lively images, or agreeable alluſions. 
I The ſtudy of Hiſtory may be ſtill more uſeful to 
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him; as the knowledge of facts, of eminent 
characters, and of the courſe of human affairs, 
finds place on many occaſions. There are few 
great occaſions of Public Speaking, in which one 
may not derive aſſiſtance from cultivated taſte, 
and extenſive knowledge. They will often yield 
him materials for proper ornament ; ſometimes, 
for argument and real - uſe. A deficiency of 
knowledge, even in ſubjects that belong not di- 
rectly to his own profeſſion, will expoſe him to 
many diſadvantages, and give better an ri- 
vals a n nee over him. 


ln me to vedio, hs in «the third on a 
habit of application and induſtry. Without this, 
it is impoſſible to excel in any thing. We muſt 
not imagine, that it is by a ſort of muſhroom 
growth, that one can riſe to be a diſtinguiſhed - 
Pleader, or Preacher, or Speaker in any aſſem- 
bly. It is not by ſtarts of application, or by a 
few years preparation of ſtudy afterwards diſcon- 
tinued, that eminence can be attained. No; it 
can be attained only by means of regular induſ- 
try, grown up into a habit, and ready to be ex- 
erted on every occaſion that calls for induſtry. 
This is the fixed law of our nature; and he muſt 
have a very high. opinion of his own genius in- 
deed, that can believe himſelf an exception ta it. 


8 
In 


2006 arise A. 


II the fourth place, Attention to the beſt mo- 


Every one who ſpeaks or writes ſhould, indeed, 
endeavour to have ſomewhat that is his own, that 


is peculiar to himſelf, and that characteriſes his 


| Compoſition and Style. Slaviſh Imitation de- 
preſſes Genius, or rather betrays the want of it. 


But withal, there is no Genius ſo original, but 


may be proſited and aſſiſted by the aid of proper 


* They always _ ſome new ideas; they ſerve. 
to enlarge and correct our own. - They quicken 


2 of thought, and excite emulation. 


FY 


In the fifth place, Dube eee en be tat: 
rn frequent exerciſe both in compoſing and 
ſpeaking, will be admitted to be a neceſſary mean 
of improvement. That ſort of Compoſition is, 
doubtleſs, moſt uſeful, which relates to the pro- 
ſeſon, or kind of Public Speaking, to which 


perſons addict themſelves. This they ſhould 
- keep ever in their eye, and be gradually inuring 


_ themſelves to it. But let me alſo adviſe them, 


not to allow themſelves in negligent Compoſi- 


tion of any kind. He who has it for his aim to 


write, or to ſpeak correctly, ſhould, in the moſt 
trivial kind of Compoſition, in writing a letter, 
nay, even in common diſcourſe, ſtudy to acquit 
himſelf with * There is, in every thing, 
TE 1 | a man- 
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a manner which is becoming, and has propriety; 
and oppoſite to it there is a clumſy and faulty 
performance of the ſame thing. The becoming 
manner is very often the moſt light, and ſeems | 
iogly careleſs manner; but it requires taſte and 
attention to ſeize the juſt idea of it. That idea, 
when acquired, we ſhould keep in our eye, and 
Fai We it nn we write or OW . 


It now _ remains to inquire, -6f ki u 
| may the Ray of Genes? un Nbsegeiend Writers _ 
be for improving one in the practice of Elo. * 
quence ? Theſe are certainly not to be neglect. A 
ed; and yet, dare not ſay that much is to be 
expected from them. For profeſſed: Writers on 
Public Speaking, we muſt look chiefly among 
the Antients. In modern times, Popular Elo- 
quence; as an Art, has never been very much 
the object of ſtudy; it has not the ſame power- 
ful effects among us that it had in more demo- 
cratical ſtates; and therefore has not been culti- 
_ vated with the fame care. Among the Moderns,. 
"thought there has been a great deal of good-criti- : 
eiſm on the different kinds of Writing, yet much 8 
| has not been attempted on the ſubje& of Elo- a 
quence or Public Piſcourſe; and what has been = 
given us of that kind, has been e e 

trom the Antients.. EN 


the” 
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I .t is to the original Antient Writers that we 

muſt chiefly have recourſe z, and it is a reproach: 
o any one, whoſe profeſſion calls him to ſpeak 
in public, to be unacquainted with them. In all 
the Antient Rhetorical Writers, there is, indeed, 
this defect, that they are too ſyſtematical; they 
aim at doing too much; at reducing Rhetoric to 


a complete and perfet Art, which may even 


ſupply invention with materials on every ſubject ;- 
inſomuch, that one would imagine they expected 


to form an Orator by rule, in as mechanical a 


manner as one would form a Carpenter, Where- 


as, all that can, in truth, be done, is to give 


openings for aſſiſting and enlightening Taſte, and 


©. cn 
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TRE Arrixwrs AND MODERNS 
COMPARED. 


Pes one, at this day, takes pen. kin 0 

cry the. antient Claſſics; if he pretends to 
| have diſcovered that Homer and Virgil are Poets 
of inconſiderable merit, and that Demoſthenes 
venture to tell ſuch a man, that he is come too 
ite: with his +4 The reputation of ſuch. 
A Writers 


gon. ts Genius 2 it ought 
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to be now ſhaken by any arguments whatever; 
for it is eſtabliſhed upon the almoſt univerſal taſte 
of mankind, proved and tried throughout the 
ſucceffion of ſo many ages. Imperfections in 
their works he may indeed point out paſſages 


that the reputation which they have gained is, 
on the whole, unjuſt, there is an argument againſt 
him, which is equal to full demonſtration. He 
muſt be in the wrong; for human nature is 
againſt him. In matters of tafte, ſuch as Poetry 
and Oratory, to whom does the appeal lie? where 
is the ſtandard ? and where the authority of the 
laſt decifion? where is it to be looked for, but in 
_ thoſe feelings and ſentiments that are found, on 
the moſt extenſive examination, to be the com- 
mon ſentiments and feelings of men? Theſe have 
been fully conſulted on this head. The Public, 


the unprejudiced Public, has been tried and ap- 


pealed to for many centuries, and throughout al- 
moſt all civilized nations. Tt has pronounced 
its verdict; it has given its ſanction to theſe 


Writers; and from this tribunal W ** no 


1 e 


Let 


Writers is eſtabliſhed upon a foundation too ſolid, - 


that are faulty he may ſhew; for where is the 
human work that is perfe&? But, if he attempts 
to diſcredit their works in general, or to prove 
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Loet us guard, however, againſt a blind and 
F veneration for the Antients, in every 


thing. I have opened the general principle, 


which muſt go far in inſtituting a fair compari- 
ſon between them and the Moderns. Whatever 
ſuperiority the Antients may have had in point of 
genius, yet in all arts, where the natural progreſs 
of knowledge has had room to produce any con- 
ſiderable effects, the Moderns cannot but have 


ſome advantage. The world may, in certain 


reſpects, be conſidered as a perſon, who muſt 
needs gain ſomewhat by advancing in years, Its 
improvements have not, I confeſs, been always 

in proportion to the centuries that have paſſed 
over it; for, during the courſe of ſome ages, it 
has ſunk as into a total lethargy, Yet, when 
rouſed from that lethargy, it has generally been 
able to avail itſelf, more or leſs, of former. diſ- 


cCoveries. At intervals, there aroſe ſome happy. 


genius, who could both improve on what had 
gone before, and invent ſomething new. With 
the advantage of a proper ſtock of materials, an 
inferior genius can make greater progreſs, than 
a much 2 one, to whom * materials 


nn 


"Hence, in Natural . | TT 55 


Chemiſtry, and other Sciences that depend on 
an extenſive knowledge an obſervation of facts, 
Modern 
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Modern Philoſophers have an unqueſtionable ſu- 
periority over the Antient. I am inclined alſo 
to think, that in matters of pure reaſoning, there 
is more preciſion among the Moderns, than in 
ſome inſtances there was among the Antients 
owing perhaps to a more extenhve literary in- 
tercourſe, which has improved and ſharpened the 
faculties of men. In ſome ſtudies too, that re- 
late to taſte and fine writing, which is our ob- 
ject, the progreſs of Society muſt, in equity, be 
admitted to have given us ſome advantages. For 
inſtance, in Hiſtory, there is certainly more po- 
litical knowledge in ſeveral European nations at 
preſent, than there was in antient Greece and 
Rome. We are better acquainted with the na- 
ture of government, becauſe we have ſeen it 
under a greater variety of forms and revolutions. 
The world is more laid open than it was in for- 
mer times; commerce is greatly enlarged ; more 
countries are Civilized ; poſts are every where 
eſtabliſhed; intercourſe is become more caſy ; 
and the knowledge of facts, by conſequence, 
more attainable. All theſe are great advantages 
to Hiſtorians; of which, in ſome meaſure, as 1 
ſhall afterwards ſhew, they have availed them- 
ſelves. In the more complex kinds of Poetry, 
likewiſe, we may have gained ſomewhat, per- 
haps, in point of regularity and accuracy. In 
Dramatic Performances, having the. advantage 
e Coe f of 
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of the antient models, we may be allowed to 
have made ſome improvements in the variety of 
the characters, the conduct of the plot, atten- 

tions to probability, and to decorums” -— 


Theſe ſeem to me the chief points of ſuperio- 
rity we can plead above the Antients, Neither 
do they extend as far as might be imagined at 
firſt view. For if the ſtrength of genius be on. 
one ſide, it will go far, in works of taſte at leaſt, 
to counter-balance all the artificial improvements 
which can be made by greater knowledge and 
correctneſs. To return to our compariſon of 
the age of the world with that of a man; it may 
de ſaid, not altogether without reaſon, that if the 
advancing age of the world bring along with it 
more ſcience and more refinement, there belong, 
however, to its earlier periods, more vigour, 
more fire, more enthuſiaſm of genius. This 
appears indeed to form the characteriſtical diſ- 
ference between the Antient Poets, Orators, and 
Hiſtorians, compared with the Modern. Among 
the Antients, we find higher conceptions, greater 
ſimplicity, more original fancy. Among the 
Moderns, ſometimes more art and correctneſs, 
but feebler exertions of genius. But though this 
be in general a mark of diſtinction between the 
Antients and Moderns, yet, like all general ob- 
ſervations, it muſt be underſtood with ſome ex- 

ceptions; 
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ceptions; for, in point of poetical fire and ori- 
ginal genius, Milton and Shakeſyeare are inferior 


nenen 


os DIALOGUES. . 3 
IALOGUE Writing may be executed in 
two ways, either as direct converſation, 

where none but the Speakers appear, which is 


the method that Plato uſes; or as the recital of 
a converſation, where the Author himſelf ap- 


pears,. and gives an account of what paſſed in 
diſcourſe; which is the method that Cicero ge- 
nerally follows, But though thoſe different me- 
thods make ſome variation in the form, yet the 
nature of the Compoſition is at bottom the ſame 


in both, and ſubject to the ſame laws. 


| A Dialogue, in one or other. of thefe forms, on 


ſome philoſophical, moral, or critical ſubject, 


when it is well conducted, ſtands in a high rank 


among the Works of Taſte; but is much more 
difficult ; in the execution than is commonly ima- 


gined. For it requires more, than merely the 
introduction of perſons ſpeaking in ſucceſſion. 


It ought to be a natural and ſpirited repreſenta- 
tion of real converſation; exhibiting the cha- 
C racter 
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rater and manners of the ſeveral Speakers, and 


ſuiting to the character of each that peculiarity 
of thought and expreſſion which. diſtinguiſnes 


him from another. A Dialogue, thus conducted, 
gives the Reader a very agreeable entertainment ; 
as by means of the debate going on among the 
perſonages, he receives a fair and full view of 
both ſides of the argument; and is, at the ſame 


time, amuſed with polite converſation, and with 


a diſplay of conſiſtent and well-ſupported cha- 
raters. - An author, therefore, who has genius 
for executing ſuch a Compoſition after this man- 


ner, has it in his Power both to inſtruc and to 


pleaſe. 


Amon the Antients, Plato is clogs for 
the beauty of his Dialogues. The ſcenery, and 
the circumſtances of many of them, are beauti- 
fully painted. The characters of the Sophiſts, 


with whom Socrates diſputed, are well drawn ; 


a variety of perſonages are exhibited to us; we 
are introduced into a real converſation, often ſup- 


ported with much life and ſpirit, after the Socratic 


manner. For richneſs and beauty of imagina- 
flon, - no Philoſophic Writer, Antient or Mo- 


dern, is comparable to Plato. The only fault 


of his imagination is, ſuch an exceſs of fertility 
as allows it ſometimes to obſcure his judgment. 


It n y carries him into an Fiction, 
| 1: oP _ Enthu- 
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Enthuſiaſm, and the airy regions of Myſtical - 
Theology. The Philoſopher. is, at times, loſt 
in the Poet. But whether we be edified with 
the matter or not, (and much edi fication he often 
affords,) we are always entertained with the 

manner; and left with a ſtrong impreſſion of the 
Oy of the Author's e 


: G 8 Dialogues, or thoſe pociticly of con- 
verſation which he has introduced into ſeveral of 
his Philoſophical and Critical Works, are not ſo 
ſpirited, nor ſo characteriſtical, as thoſe of Plato. 
Vet ſome, as that . De Oratore” eipecially, are 
agreeable and well ſupported. They ſhew us 
converſation carried on among ſome of the prin-- 
cipal perſons of antient Rome, with freedom, 


. breeding, and dignity. 


Lucke is a Dialogue Writer of much emi- - 
nence; though his ſubjects are ſeldom ſuch as 
can entitle him to be ranked among Philoſophical : 
Authors. He has given the model of the light 
and humourous Dialogue, and has carried it to - 
great perfection. A character of levity, and at 
the fame time 'of wit and penetration, diſtin- - 
guiſhes all his writings, 


ce3 EPIS- 
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EPISTOLARY WRITIN G. 


'PISTOLARY Writing appears, at firſt 

4 view, to ſtretch into a very wide field. 
For there is no ſubject whatever, on which one 
may not convey his thoughts to the Public in 
the form of a Letter. Lord Shaftſbury, for in- 
ſtance, Mr. Harris, and ſeveral ' other Writers, 
have choſen to give this form to philoſophical 
' treatiſes, But Epiſtolary Writing becomes a 
diſtint ſpecies of Compoſition, ſubject to the 
cognizance of Criticiſm, only or chiefly, when 
it is of the eaſy and familiar kind; when it 
is converſation carried on upon paper, between 
two friends at a diſtance. Such an intercourſe, 
when well conducted, may be rendered very 
agreeable to Readers of taſte. If the ſubject of 
the Letters be important, they will be the more 


valuable. Even though there ſhould be nothing 


very conſiderable in the ſubject, yet if the ſpirit 
and turn of the correſpondence be agreeable; if 
5 they be written in a ſprightly manner, and with 
native grace and eaſe, they may ſtill be entertain- 
ing; more eſpecially if there be any thing to 
© intereſt us, in the characters of thoſe who write 
them. Hence the curiofity which the Public 
has always diſcovered, concerning the Letters of 
eminent perſons, We TR in them to diſcover 

£ ſorae- 
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ſomewhat of their real character. It is childiſh 
indeed to expect, that in Letters we are to find 
the whole heart of the Author unveiled. Con- 
cealment and diſguiſe take place, more or lels, 
in all human intercourſe. But ſtill, as Letters 
from one friend to another make the neareſt ap- 
proach to converſation, we may expect to ſee 
more of a character diſplayed in theſe than in 
other productions, which are ſtudied for public 
view. We pleaſe ourſelves with beholding the 
Writer in a ſituation which allows him to be at 
his eaſe, and to give vent ere to the 
overflowings of his heart. | 
Much, ee of hs merit, and the agree- 
ableneſs of Epiſtolary. Writing, will depend on 
its introducing us into ſome acquaintance with 
the Writer. There, if any where, we look 
for the Man, not for the Author. Its firſt and 
fundamental requiſite is, to be natural and ſim- 
ple; for a ſtiff and laboured manner is as bad in 
a Letter, as it is in Converſation. This does 
not baniſh. ſprightlineſs and wit. Theſe are 
graceful in Letters, juſt as they are in eonver- 
ſation; when they flow eaſily, and without be- 
ing ſtudied; when employed ſo as to ſeaſon, not 
to cloy. One who, either in Converſation or in 
Letters, affects to ſhine and to ſparkle always, 
wil not pleaſe long. The my of Letters 
| —_— 
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ſhould not be too highly poliſhed. It ought te 
be neat and correct, but no more, All nicety 
about words, betrays ſtudy; and hence muſical 
periods, and appearances of number and harmony 


in arrangement, ſhould be carefully avoided in 
Letters. The beſt Letters are commonly ſuch 


as the Authors have written with moſt facility. 


What the heart or the imagination dictates, al- 


ways flows readily ; but where there is no ſub- 
jeR to warm or intereſt theſe, conſtraint appears; 


and hence, thoſe Letters of mere compliment, 


congratulation, or affected condolance, which 


have coſt the Authors moſt labour in compoſing, 


and which, for that reaſon, they perhaps conſi- 


der as their maſter-pieces, never fail of being 


e ee eu de Readers. 


 Pliny's Babes are one of the mol celebrated 
collections which the Antients have given us, in 
the epiſtolary way. They are elegant and po- 
lite; and exhibit a very pleaſing and amiable 
view of the Author. But, according to the 
vulgar phraſe, they ſmell too much of the lamp. 


They are too elegant and fine; and it is not eaſy 


to avoid thinking, that the Author is caſting an 
eye towards the Public, when te dad 
. 


1 *S 
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Cicero's Epiſtles, though not ſo ſhewy as 
thoſe of Pliny, are, on ſeveral accounts, a far 
more valuable colle&ion ; indeed, the moſt Vas 
luable collection of Letters extant in any lan- 
guage. They are letters of real buſineſs, written 
to the greateſt men of the age, compoſed with 
purity and elegance, but without the leaſt affec- 
tation; and, what adds greatly to their merit, 
written without any intention of being publiſhed 
to the world, For it appears, that Cicero never 
kept copies of his own Letters; and we are 
wholly indebted to the care of his freed-man 
Tyro, for the large collection that was made, 
after his death, of thoſe which are now extant, 
amounting to near a thouſand. They contain 
the moſt authentic materials of the hiſtory of that 
age; and are the laſt monuments which remain 
of Rome in its free ſtate; the greateſt part of 
them being written during that important criſis, 
when the Republic was on the point of ruin; 
the moſt intereſting ſituation, perhaps, which is 
to be found in the affairs of mankind. To his 
intimate friends, eſpecially to Atticus, Cicero 
lays open himſelf and his heart, with entire free- 
dom. In the courſe of his correſpondence with 
others, we are introduced into acquaintance with 
| ſeveral of the principal perſonages of Rome; and 
it is remarkable that moſt of Cicero's correſ- 
ae. as well as himſelf, are elegant and 

polite 
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polite Writers; which ſerves to heighten our 
idea of the taſte and manners of that age. 


OF FICTITIOUS HISTORY. 


FactIious hiſtories might be employed 
for very uſeful purpoſes. They furniſh one 


of the beſt channels for conveying inſtruction, 


for painting human life and manners, for ſhew- 
ing the errors into which we are betrayed by our 
paſſions, for rendering virtue amiable and vice 
odious. The effect of well-contrived ſtories, to- 


wards accompliſhing theſe purpoſes, is ſtronger 


than any effect that can be produced by ſimple 
and naked inſtruction ; and hence we find, that 
the wiſeſt men in all ages have more or leſs em- 
_ ployed fables and fictions, as the vehicles of 

4667 Brag Theſe have ever been the baſis of 
both Epic and Dramatic Poetry. It is not, there- 
fore, the nature of this ſort of Writing, conſi- 
dered in itſelf, but the faulty manner of its exe- 


n V 


In all countries we find eo crigin very antient. 
The genius of the Eaſtern nations, in particular, 
' was from the earlieſt times much turned towards 
invention, and the love of ſiction. Their Divi- 

ny nity, 
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nity, their Philoſophy, and their Politics, were 


clothed in fables and parables. The Indians, the 
Perſians, and a were all famous for their 
tales. | 


During the dark ages, this ſort of writing a0. 
ſumed a new and very ſingular form, and for a 
long while made a great figure in the world. 
The martial ſpirit of thoſe nations, among 
whom the feudal government prevailed; the 
eſtabliſhment of ſingle combat, as an allowed 


method of deciding cauſes both of juſtice. and 


honour ; the appointment of champions in the 
cauſe of women, who could not maintain their 
own rights by the ſword ; together with the in- 
ſtitution of military tournaments, in which dif- 

ferent kingdoms vied with one another, . gave 


riſe, in thoſe times, to that marvellous ſyſtem 


of chivalry, which is one of the moſt ſingular 
appearances in the hiſtory of mankind. Upon 


this were founded thoſe romances of knight-er- 


rantry, which carried an ideal chivalry to a ſtill 


more extravagant height than it had riſen in fact, 


There was diſplayed in them a new and very 
wonderful fort of world, hardly bearing any re- 


ſemblance. to the world in which we dwell. Not 


only knights ſetting forth to redreſs all manner 
of wrongs, but in every page, magicians, dra- 
Sons, and * invulnerable men, winged 
| 3 8 hor ſes, 
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| horſes, enchanted armour, and enchanted caſ- 
tles; adventures abſolutely incredible, yet ſuited 
to the groſs ignorance of. theſe ages, aid to the 
| legends, and ſuperſtitious notions concerning 
magic and necromancy, which then prevailed. 
This merit they had, of being writings of the 
highly moral and heroic kind. Their knights 
were patterns, not of courage merely, but of re- 
ligion, generoſity, courteſy, and fidelity; and 
the heroines were no leſs diſtinguiſhed for mo- 
deſty, delicacy, and the utmoſt r of man- 

ners. 


Theſe were the firſt ee that receĩv- 
ed the name of Romances.— In Spain, where the 
taſte for this ſort of writing had been moſt gree- 
dily caught, the ingenious Cervantes, in the be- 
ginning of the laſt century, contributed greatly 
to explode it; and the abolition of tournaments, 
the prohibition of ſingle combat, the diſbelief of 
magic and enchantments, and the change in ge- 
neral of manners throughout Europe, began to 
give a new turn to fictitious Compoſition. The 
heroiſm and the gallantry, the moral and virtu- 
ous turn of the chivalry romance, were ſtil} pre- 
ſerved; but the dragons, the necromancers, and 
the enchanted caſtles, were baniſhed, and fome 
ſmall reſemblance to human nature was intro- 
duced, Still, however, there was too much of 
the 
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the marvellous in them to pleaſe an age which 
now aſpired to refinement. The characters were 
diſcerned to be ſtrained; the ſtyle to be ſwoln; 
the adventures incredible: the books themſelves 


were Yoluenious and tedious. 


\ Midna this ſort of Competition ſoon a 
a third form, and from magnificent Heroic Ro- 
mance, dwindled down to the Familiar Novel. 
Theſe novels, both in France and England, dur- 
ing the age of Louis XIV. and King Charles II. 

were in general of a trifling nature, without the 


appearance of moral tendency, or uſeful inſtruc- * 


tion. Since that time, however, ſomewhat bet. 
ter has been attempted, and a degree of reforma- 
tion introduced into the ſpirit of Novel Writing. 
Imitations of life and character have been made 
their principal object. Relations have been pro- 
feſſed to be given of the behaviour of perſons in 
particular intereſting ſituations, ſuch as may ac- 
tually occur in life; by means of which, what is | 
laudable or defective in character and conduct 
may be pointed my and Ea in an uſeful 4 
light. | 


No fiction, in any language, was ever better 
ſupported than the Adventures of Robinſon Cru- 
| foe, While it is carried on with that appearance 
of truth and . ſimplicity, which takes a ſtrong 
| py hold 
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hold of the imagination of all Readers, it ſug- 


gelts, at the ſame time, very uſeful inſtruction; 


by ſhewing how much the native powers of man 
may be exerted for ſurmounting the difficulties of 
any external fituation, Mr. Fielding's Novels 
are highly diſtinguiſhed for their humour; a hu- 


mour which, if not of the moſt refined and deli- 
cate kind, is original, and peculiar to himſelf. 


The characters which he draws are lively and 


natural, and marked with the ſtrokes of a bold 


pencil. The general ſcope of his tories is fa- 
vourable to humanity and goodneſs of heart; and 


zin Ten Jones, his greateſt work, the artful 


conduct of the fable, and the ſubſerviency of all 
the incidents to the winding up of the whole, de- 
ſerve much praiſe. The moſt moral of all our 
Novel Writers is Richardſon, the Author of 
Clariſſa, a Writer of excellent intentions, and 
of very conſiderable capacity and genius; did he 
not poſſeſs the unfortunate talent of ſpinning out 
pieces of amuſement into an immeaſurable length. 
Tha trivial performances which daily appear in 

public under the title of Lives, Adventures, and 


Hiſtories, by anonymous Authors, if they be 


often innocent, yet are moſt commonly inſipid; 
and, though in the general it ought to be admitted 
that Characteriſtical Novels, formed upon Na- 
ture and upon Life, without extravagance, and 
without licentiouſneſs, might-fucniſh an agree- 


able 


. Nan — * 8 eh 
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able and uſeful entertainment to the mind; yet 
conſidering the manner in which theſe writings 
have been, for the moſt part, conducted, it 
muſt alſo be confeſſed, that they oftener tend 
to diſſipation and idleneſs, than to z2cy good | 


. 


OF POETRY. 


T. moſt juſt and comprehenſive definition 
which, I think, can be given of Poetry, is, 
That it is the language of paſſion, or of en- 
<«. livened imagination, formed, moſt commonly, 
« into regular numbers.” The Hiſtorian, the 
Orator, the Philoſopher, addreſs themſelves, for 
the moſt part, primarily to the underſtanding: 
their direct aim is to inform, to perſuade, or to 
inſtruct. But the primary aim of a Poet is to 
pleaſe, and to move; and, therefore, it is to the 
Imagination, and the Paſſions, that he peaks. 
He may, and he ought to have it in his view, to 
inſtru, and to reform; but it is indirectly, and 
by pleaſing and moving, that he accompliſhes 
this end. His mind is ſuppoſed to be animated 
by ſome intereſting object which fires his Ima- 
gination, or engages his Paſſions ; and which, 
of courſe, communicates to his Style a * 


Dad 2 | eleva- 
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elevation ſuited to his ideas z very different from 
that mode of expreſhon, which is natural to the 


mind in its calm, ordinary ſtate, I have added 


to my definition, that this language of Paſſion, 
or Imagination, is formed, mo? commonly, into 
regular numbers; becauſe, though Verſification 
be, in general, the exterior diſtinction of Poetry, 
yet there are ſome forms of Verſe fo looſe and 
familiar, as to be hardly diſtinguiſhable from 
Proſe; ſuch as the Verſe of Terence's Come- 
dies; and there is alſo a ſpecies of Proſe, ſo mea- 
ſured in its cadence, and ſo much raiſed in its 
tone, as to approach very near to Poetical Num- 
bers ; ſuch as the Telemachus of Fenelon ; and 
the Engliſh Tranſlation of Oſſian. The truth 
is, Verſe and Proſe, on ſome occaſions, run in- 
to one another, like light and ſhade, It is hard- 

ly poſſible to determine the exact limit where 
Eloquence ends, and Poetry begins; nor is there 
any occaſion ſor being very preciſe about the 
boundaries, as long as the nature of each is un- 


*% 


THE ORIGIN OF POETRY. 


TT has been often faid, and the concurring 
voice of all antiquity afirms, that Poetry is 
older than Proſe. But in what ſenſe this ſeem- 
ingly 
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ingly ſtrange paradox holds true, has not always 

been well underſtood. There never, certainly, 
was any period of ſociety in which men con- 
verſed together in Poetical Numbers. It was 
in very humble and ſcanty Proſe, as we may 
eaſily believe, that the firſt tribes carried on in- 
tercourſe among themſelves, relating to the wants 
and neceflities of life. But from the very be- 
ginning of Society, there were occaſions on 
which they met together for feaſts, ſacrifices, 
and public aſſemblies; and on all ſuch oecaſions; 
it is well known that muſic, ſong, and dance, 
made their principal entertainment. It is chiefly 
in America; that we have had the opportunity of 
being made acquainted with men in their ſavage 
ſtate. We learn from the particular and concur- 
ring accounts of Travellers, that, among all the 
nations of that vaſt continent, eſpecially among 
the Northern Tribes, with whom we have had 
moſt intercourſe, muſic and ſong are, at all their 
meetings, carried on with an incredible degree 
of enthuſiaſm ; that the Chiefs of the Tribe are 
thoſe who ſignalize themſelves moſt on ſuch oce 
caſions; that it is in ſongs they celebrate their 
religious rites ; that, by theſe, they lament their 
public and private calamities, the death of friends, 
or the loſs of warriors ;' expreſs their joy on their 
| victories; celebrate the great actions of their na- 
tion, and their heroes; excite each other to per- 

"W334 form 
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form brave exploits in war, or to ſuffer death and 
torments with nn conſtancy. 


Here then we ſee the firſt W of Poe 
tic Compoſition, in thoſe rude effuſions, which 
the enthuſiaſm of fancy or paſſion ſuggeſted to un- 
taught men, when rouſed by intereſting events, 
and by their meeting together in public aſſem- 
blies. Two particulars would early diſtinguiſh 
this language of ſong, from that in which they 
converſed on the common occurrences of life ; 
namely, an unuſual arrangement of words, and 
the employment of bold figures of ſpeech. It 
would invert words, or change them from that 
order in which they are commonly placed, to 
that which moſt ſuited the train in which they 
roſe in the Speaker's imagination; or which was 
moſt accommodated to the cadence of the paſſion 
by which he was moved. Under the influence 
too of any ſtrong emotion, objects do not appear 
to us ſuch as they really are, but ſuch as paſſion 
makes us ſee them. We magnify and exagge- 
rate; we ſeek to intereſt all others in what cauſes 
our emotion; we compare the leaſt things to the 
greateſt; we call upon the abſent as well as the 
preſent, and even addreſs ourſelves to things in- 
- animate, Hence, in congruity with thoſe various 
movements of the mind, ariſe thoſe turns of ex- 
- preſſion, which we now diſtinguiſh by the learned 


— 
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names of Hyperbole, Proſopopœia, Simile, &c. 
but which are no other than the native original 
language of F among the moſt barbarous 


nations. 


It appears from what has been faid, that the 
firſt Compoſitions which were either recorded 
by Writing, or tranſmitted by Tradition, could 
be no other than Poetical Compoſitions. No 
other but theſe, could draw the attention of men 
in their rude unciviliſed ſtate, Indeed they knew 
no other. Cool reaſoning, and plain diſcourſe, 


had no power to attract ſavage Tribes, addicted 


only to- hunting and war. There was nothing 
that could either rouſe the Speaker to pour him- 
ſelf forth, or draw the crowd to liſten, but the 
high powers of Paſſion, of Muſic, and of Song. 
This vehicle,. therefore, and no other, could be 
employed by Chiefs and Legiſlators, when they 
meant to inſtruct or to animate their Tribes. 
There is, likewiſe, a farther reaſon why ſuch 
Compoſitions only could be tranſmitted to poſte- 
rity; becauſe, before Writing was invented, 
Songs only could laft, and be remembered. The 
ear gave aſſiſtance to the memory, by the help of 
Numbers; fathers repeated and ſung them to 
their children; and by this oral tradition of na- 


hong] TO were "YOu all the hiſtorical 
=. know- 
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knowledge, and all the inſtruction, of the flrſt 


The earlieſt accounts which Hiſtory gives us 
Concerning all nations, bear teſtimony to theſe 
facts. In the firſt ages of Greece, Prieſts, Phi- 
loſophers, and Stateſmen, all delivered their in- 
ſtructions in Poetry. Apollo, Orpheus, and 
Amphion, their moſt antient Bards, are repre- 
ſented as the firſt tamers of mankind, the firſt. 
founders of law and civilization. Minos and 
Thales ſung to the Lyre the laws which they 
compoſed; and till the age immediately preced- 
ing that of Herodotus, Hiſtory had a in 
no other form than that of Poetical Tales. 


= : TC —___— 


THE UNION OF POETRY. AND MUSIC.. 
1 the infancy of Poetry, all the dif- 

AF ferent kinds of it lay confuſed, and were 
mingled in the ſame Compoſition, according as 


5 inclination, enthuſiaſm, or caſual incidents, di- 


rected the Poet's ſtrain. Indeed, not only were 
the different kinds of Poetry then mixed together, 
but all that we now call Letters, or Compoſition 
of any kind, was then blended in one maſs. At 


4 
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firſt, Hiſtory, Eloquence, and Poetry, were all 


the ſame. Whoever wanted to move or to 
perſuade, to inform or to entertain his country- 
men and neighbours, whatever was the ſubject, 
accompanied his ſentiments and tales with the 
melody of Song, This was the caſe in that pe- 
riod of Society when the character and occupa- 
tions of the huſbandman and the builder, the 
warrior and the ſtateſman, were united in one 
perſon. When the progreſs of Society brought 
on a ſeparation of the different Arts and Profeſ- 
ſions of Civil Life, it led alſo by degrees to a ſe- 

paration of the Sn NP PE from 


| The Art of Writing was in proceſs of time 
invented; records of paſt tranſactions began to 
be kept; men, occupied with the ſubjects of 
policy and uſeful arts, wiſhed now to be inſtruct 
ed and informed, as well as moved. They rea- 
ſoned and reflected upon the affairs of life ; and 
were intereſted by what was real, not fabulous, 
in paſt tranſactions. The Hiſtorian, therefore, 
now laid aſide the buſkins of Poetry; he wrote 

in Proſe, and attempted to give a faithful and 
judicious relation of former events. The Phi- 
loſopher addreſſed himſelf chiefly to the under- 
ſtanding. The Orator ſtudied to perſuade by 


reaſoning, and en more or leſs of the an 
; tient 
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tient paſſionate and glowing Style, according as 
it was conducive to-his purpoſe. Poetry became 
now a ſeparate art, calculated chiefly to pleaſe, 
and confined generally to ſuch ſubjects as related 
to the imagination and paſſions. Even its earlieſt 
companion, Muſic, was in a great meaſure di- 
vided from it. 


The ſeparation of Muſic from Poetry, pro- 
duced conſequences not favourable in ſome re- 
ſpects to Poetry, and in many reſpects hurtful to 
Muſic. As long as they 1 -mained united, Muſic 
_ enlivened and animated Poetry, and Poetry gave 
force and expreſſion to muſical found. The 
Muſic of that early period was, beyond doubt, 
extremely ſimple ; and muſt have conſiſted chiefly 
of ſuch pathetic notes, as the voice could adapt 
to the words of the Song. Muſical inſtruments, 
fuch as flutes, and pipes, and a lyre with a very few 
ftrings, appear to have been early invented among 
ſome nations; but no more was intended by theſe 
inſtruments, than ſimply to accompany the voice, 
and 'to heighten the melody of Song. The 
Poet's ftrain was always heard ; and, from many 
circumſtances, it appears, that among the antient 

_ Greeks, as well as among other nations, the 
. Bard ſung his verſes, and played upon his harp 
or lyre at the ſame time. In this ſtate, the art 
* * When it produced all thoſe great 
effects, 
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effects, of which we read ſo much in antient 
ſtory. And certain it is, that from ſimple Muſic 
only, and from Muſic accompanied with Verſe 
or Song, we are to look for ſtrong expreſſion, 
and powerful influence over the human mind. 
When inſtrumental Muſic came to be ſtudied as 
a ſeparate art, diveſted of the Poet's Song, and 
formed into the artificial and intricate combina- 
tions of harmony, it loſt all its antient power 
of inflaming the hearers with ſtrong emotions; 
and ſunk into an art of mere amuſement, * 

3 and ien nations. 


OF PASTORAL POETRY. 


T E great charm of Paſtoral Poetry ariſes 
from the view which it exhibits of the 
tranquillity and happineſs of a rural life. This 
pleaſing illuſion, therefore, the Poet muſt care- 
fully maintain, He muſt difplay to us all that is 
agreeable in that ſtate, but hide whatever is diſ- 
pleaſing. Let him paint its ſimplicity and inno- 
cence to the full; but cover its rudeneſs and mi- 
ſery. Diſtreſſes, indeed, and anxieties, he may 


attribute to it; for it would be perfectly unnatu- 


ral to ſuppoſe any condition of human life to be 
without them; but * muſt be of ſuch a na- 


ture, 
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ture, as not to ſhock the fancy with any thing 
- peculiarly diſguſting in the paſtoral life. The 
Shepherd may well be afflicted for the diſpleaſure 
of his miſtreſs, or for the loſs of 'a favourite 
lamb. It is a ſufficient recommendation of any 
' Nate, to have only ſuch evils as theſe to deplore. 
In ſhort, it is the paſtoral life ſome what embel- 
liſhed and beautified, at leaſt ſeen on its faireſt 
fide only, that the Poet ought to preſent to us. 
But let him take care, that, in embelliſhing na- 
ture, he do not altogether diſguiſe her; or pre- 
tend to join with rural ſimplicity and happineſs, 
ſuch improvements as are unnatural and foreign 
to it. If it be not exactly real life which he 
preſents to us, it muſt, however, be ſomewhat 
that reſembles it. This, in my opinion, is the 
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or MILTON' S PARADISE LOST. 


M. TON chalked out for himſelf a new, 
and very extraordinary road in Poetry. 
As ſoon as we open his Paradiſe Loſt, we find 
_ ourſelves introduced all at once into an inviſible 
world, and ſurrounded with celeſtial and infer- 
nal beings. Angels and Devils are not the ma- 


It .- bre but principal actors, in the Poem; and 


3 wWuhat, 
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what, in any other compoſition would be the 
marvellous, is here only the natural courſe of 

events. A ſubject ſo remote from the affairs of 
this world, may furniſh ground to thoſe who 
think ſuch diſcuſſions material, to bring it into 
doubt, whether Paradiſe Loſt can properly. be 
claſſed among Epic Poems. By whatever name 
it is to be called, it is, undoubtedly one of the 
higheſt efforts of poetical genius; and in one 
great charaQteriſtic of the Epic Poem, Majeſty 
and Sublimity, it is fully equal to any that bear 
that name, 


"The nature of the cubjeA did not - admit any 
great diſplay of characters; but ſuch as could be 
introduced are ſupported with much propriety. 
Satan, in particular, makes a ſtriking figure, 
and is, indeed, the beſt drawn character in the 
Poem. Milton has not deſeribed him, ſuch as 
we ſuppoſe an infernal ſpirit to be. He has, 
more ſuitably to his own purpoſe, given him a 
human, that is, a mixed character, not altoge- 
ther void of fome good qualities. He is brave 
and faithful to his troops. In the midſt of his 
impiety, he is not without remorſe. He is even 
touched with pity for our firſt parents; and juſ- 
tihes himſelf in his deſign againſt them, from 
the negeſſity of his fituation. He is actuated by 
ambition and reſentment, rather than by pure 

J E e malice. 


- 27 7 


F 
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malice. In ſhort, Milton's Satan is no worſe 


than many a conſpirator or factious chief, that 
makes a figure in hiſtory. The different cha- 
racers of Beelzebub, Moloc, Belial, are exceed- 
iagly well painted in thoſe eloquent ſpeeches. 
which they make, in the Second Book. The 
good Angels, though always deſcribed with dig- 


nity and propriety, have more uniformity than 


the Infernal Spirits in their appearance; though 
among them, too, the dignity of Michael, the 


mild condeſcenſion of Raphael, and the tried fi- 


delity of Abdiel, form proper characteriſtical diſ- 
tinctions. The attempt to deſcribe God Al- 


mighty himſelf, and to recount dialogues between 
the Father and the Son, was too bold and arduous, 
and is that wherein our Poet, as was to have 


been expected, has been moſt unſucceſsful. With 
regard to his human characters; the innocence 
of our firſt parents, and their love, are finely 
and delicately painted. In ſome of his ſpeeches 
to Raphael and to Eve, Adam is, perhaps, too 
knowing and refined for his ſituation. Eve is 
more diſtinctly characteriſed. Her gentleneſs, 


mode ity, and frailty, mark very expreſſively a 
female character. 


n 
his ſublimity. In this, perhaps, he excels Ho- 
mer; as there is no doubt of his leaving Virgil, 


and 
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and every other Poet, far behind him. Almoſt 
the whole of the Firſt and Second Books of Pa- 
radiſe Loſt are continued inſtances of the ſublime. 
The proſpect of Hell and of the fallen Hoſt, the 
appearance and behaviour of Satan, the conſulta- 
tion of the infernal chiefs, and Satan's flight 
through Chaos to the . of this world, diſ- 


cover the moſt lofty ideas that ever entered into 


the conception of any Poet. In the Sixth Book 
alſo, there is much grandeur, particularly in the 


appearance of the Meſſiah; though ſome parts of 


that book are cenſurable; and the witticiſms of 
the Devils upon the effect of their artillery, form 
an intolerable blemiſh. Milton's ſublimity is of 
'a different kind from that of Homer. Homer's 
is generally accompanied with fire and impetuo- 
ity; Milton's poſſeſſes more of a calm and amaz- 
ing grandeur, Homer wartns and hurries us 
along ; Milton fixes us in a ſtate of aſtoniſhment 
and elevation. Homer's ſublimity appears moſt 
in the deſcription of actions; Milton's, in that 
of wonderful and ſtupendous e. 


But though Milton is moſt Aiſtineuiſhed f. for 
his ſublimity, yet there is alſo much of the beau- 
tiful, the tender, and the pleaſing, in many parts 
of his work. When the ſcene is laid in Paradiſe, 
the imagery is always of the moſt gay and ſmil- 
ing kind. His deſcriptions ſhew an uncommonly . 
1 * e 2 fertile 
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fertile imagination; and in his ſimilies, he is, 
for the moſt part, remarkably happy. They are 
ſeldom improperly introduced; ſeldom either low, 


or trite, They generally preſent to us images 
taken from the ſublime or the beautiful claſs of 


objects; if they have any faults, it is their al- 


luding too frequently to matters of learning, and 
to fables of antiquity. In the Jatter part of Pa- 
radiſe Loſt, there muſt be confeſſed to be a fall- 


ing off. With the fall of our firſt parents, Mil- 


ton's genius ſeems to decline, Beauties, how- 
ever, there are, in the concluding Books, of the 
tragic kind. The remorſe and contrition of the 
guilty pair, and their lamentations over Paradiſe, 


when they are obliged to leave it, are very mov- 


ing. The laſt Epiſode of the Angel's ſhewing 
Adam the fate of his poſterity, is happily ima- 
gined 3 but, in Our places, the execution is 


| Milton's language and verſification have high 


merit. His Style is full of majeſty, and won- 


derfully adapted to his ſubject. His blank verſe 
3s harmonious and diverſified, and affords the 


moſt complete example of the elevation, which | 


our language is capable of attaining by the force 
of numbers. It does not flow like the French 
verſe, in tame, regular, uniform melody, which 


ſoon tires the ear; but is ſometimes ſmooth and 


flowing, 
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flowing, ſometimes rough; varied in its cadence, 
and intermixed with diſcords, ſo as to ſuit the 
ſtrength and freedom of Epic Compoſition. 
Neglected and profaic lines, indeed, we ſome- 
times meet with; but, in a work fo long, and 
in the main ſo harmonious, theſe may be for- 
given. 


On the whole, Paradiſe Loſt is a Poem that 
abounds with beauties of every kind, and that 
juſtly entitles its Author to a degree of fame not 
inferior to any Poet; though it muſt be alſo ad- 
mitted to have many inequalities. It is the lot 
of almoſt every high and daring genius, not to 
de uniform and correct. Milton is too frequent- 
ly theological and metaphyſical ; ſometimes harſh 
in his language; often too technical in his words,, 
and affectedly oſtentatious of his learning. Many 
of his faults muſt be attributed to the pedantry of 
the age in which he lived. He diſcovers a vi- 
gour, a graſp of genius equal to every thing that 
is great; if at ſome times he falls much below 
himſelf, at other times he riſes above every Poet, 
of the antient or modern world. 


Sa ©. 
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ON TRAGEDY. 


RAGEDY, conſidered as an exhibition of 
the characters and behaviour of men, in 
ſome of the moſt trying and critical ſituations of 
life, is a noble idea of Poetry. It is a direct 
imitation of human manners and actions. For 
it does not, like the Epic Poem, exhibit charac- 
ters by the narration and deſcription of the Poet ; 
but the Poet diſappears ; and the perſonages them- 
ſelves are ſet before us, acting and ſpeaking what 
zs ſuitable to their characters. Hence, no kind 
of writing is ſo great a trial of the Author's pro- 
found knowledge of the human heart. No kind 
of writing has ſo much power, when happily 
executed, to raiſe the ſtrongeſt emotions. It is, 
or ought to be, a mirror in which we behold our- 
| ſelves, and the evils to which we are expoſed; a 
faithful copy of the human paſſions, with all their 
direful effects, when they are ſuffered to become 
extravagant, 


As Tragedy is a high and diſtinguiſhed ſpecies 
of Compoſition, ſo alſo, in its general ſtrain and 
ſpirit, it is favourable to virtue, Such power 
hath virtue happily over the human mind, by the 

* wiſe and gracious conſtitution of our nature, that 


AS admiration cannot be raiſed in Epic Poetry, 
ſo 
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ſo neither in Tragie Poetry can our paſſions be 


ſtrongly moved, unleſs virtuous emotions be 
awakened within us. Every Poet finds, that it 
is impoſſible to intereſt us in any character, with. 
out repreſenting that character as worthy and ho— 
nourable, though it may not be perfect; and that 
the great ſecret for raiſing indignation, is to paint 
the perſon who is to be the object of it in the 
colours of vice and depravity. He may, indeed, 
nay, he muſt, repreſent the virtuous as ſometimes 
unfortunate, becauſe this is often the caſe in real 
life; but he will always ſtudy to engage our 
hearts in their behalf; and though they may be 
deſcribed as unproſperous, yet there is no inſtance 
of a Tragic Poet repreſenting vice as fully trium- 
phant, and happy, in the cataſtrophe of the piece. 

Even when bad men ſucceed in their deſigns, pu- 
niſhment is made always to attend them; and 
miſery of one kind or other is ſhewn to be un- 
avoidably connected with guilt. Love and admi- 
ration of virtuous characters, compaſſion for the 


Injured and the diſtreſſed, and indignation againſt 


the authors of their ſufferings, are the ſentiments 
moſt generally excited by Tragedy. And, there. 
fore, though Dramatic Writers may ſometimes, 


like other Writers, be guilty of improprieties, 


though they may fail of placing virtue preciſely 
in the due point of light, yet no reaſonable perſon 
can deny Tragedy to Wo | 
poſition. THE 
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THE ORIGIN OF TRAGEDY. 


RAGEDY, like other arts, was, in its be- 


ginnings, rude and imperfect. Among the 
Greeks, from whom our Dramatic Entertain- 
ments are derived, the origin of Tragedy was 
no other than the Song which was wont to be 
ſung at the feſtival of Bacchus. A goat was the 
facrifice offered to that God ; after the ſacrifice, 
the Prieſts, with the company that joined them, 
fung hymns in honour of Bacchus; and from the 
name of the victim, Tragss, a Goat, joined with 
Ode, a Song, undoubtedly r WON, Tra- 


cedy. 


Theſe Hymns, or Lyric Poems, were ſung 
ſometimes by the whole company, ſometimes by 
_ feparate bands, anſwering alternately to each 
other ; making what we call a Chorus, with its 
Strophes and Antiſtrophes. In order 'to throw 


lieve the Singers, it was thought proper to intro- 
duce a perſon who, between the Songs, ſhould 
make a recitation in Verſe. Theſpis, who lived 
about 536 years before the Chriſtian æra, made 
this innovation; and, as it was reliſhed, Æſchy- 
Jus, who came 50 years after him, and who is 
properly the father of Tragedy, went a ſtep far- 


; Py 
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ther, introduced a Dialogue between two perſons, 
or actors, in which he contrived to interweave 
ſome intereſting Story, and brought his actors on 
a Stage, adorned with proper ſcenery and deco- 
rations. All that theſe actors recited, was called 
Epiſode, or additional Song; and the Songs of 
the Chorus were made to relate no longer to 
Bacchus, their original ſubject, but to the Story 
in which the Actors were concerned. This be- 
gan to give, the drama a regular form, which was 
ſoon after brought to perfection by Sophocles and 
Euripides. It is remarkable, in how ſhort a 
ſpace of time Tragedy grew up among the 
Greeks, from the rudeſt beginnings to its moſt 
perfect ſtate. For Sophocles, the greateſt and 
moſt correct of all the Tragic Poets, flouriſhed 
only 22 years after Æſchylus, and was little 


more than 70 years poſterior to Theſpis. 
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THE CHARACTER OF SHAKESPEARE, 
5 firſt object which preſents itſelf to us 
- on the Engliſh Theatre, is the great 
- Shakeſpeare. Great he may be juſtly called, as 
the extent and force of his natural genius, both 
for Tragedy and Comedy, are altogether unri- 


valled. But, at the ſame ume, it is genius 
=. ſhooting 
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- ſhooting wild; deficient in juſt taſte, and alto- 
_ gether unaſſiſted by knowledge or art. Long 
has he been idolifed by the Britiſh nation z much 
has been ſaid, and much has been written con- 
cerning him; Criticiſm has been drawn to the 
very dregs, in commentaries upon his words and 
witticiſms; and yet it remains, to this day, in 
doubt, - whether his beauties, or his faults, be 
greateſt. Admirable ſcenes, and paſſages, with- 
out number, there are in his Plays; paſſages be- 
yond what are to be found in any other Dramatic 
- Writer ; but there is hardly any one of his Plays 
which can be called altogether a good one, or 
which can be read with uninterrupted pleaſure 
from beginning to end. Beſides extreme irregu- 
larities in conduct, and groteſque mixtures of 
ſerious and comic in one piece, we are often in- 
terrupted by unnatural thoughts, harſh expreſ 
ſions, a certain obſcure bombaſt, and a play upon 
words, which he is fond of purſuing z and theſe 
-  Interruptions to our pleaſure too frequently oc- 
. cur, on occaſions when we would leaſt wiſh to 
meet with them. All theſe faults, however, 
Shakeſpeare redeems, by two of the greateſt ex- 
cellencies which any Tragic Poet can poſſeſs; 
his lively and diverſified paintings of character; 
his ſtrong and natural expreſſions of paſfion. 
- Theſe are his two chief virtues ; on theſe his 
merit reſts, Notwithſtanding his many abſurdi- 


ties, 
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ties, all the while we are reading his Plays, we 
find ourſelves in the midſt of our fellows; we 
meet with men, vulgar perhaps in their manners, 
coarſe or harſh in their ſentiments, but ſtill they 
are men; they ſpeak with human voices, and are 
actuated by human paſſions; we are intereſted in 
what they ſay or do, becauſe we feel that they 
are of the ſame nature with ourſelves. It is 
therefore no matter of wonder, that from the 
more poliſhed and regular, but more cold and 
artificial performances of other Poets, the Public 
ſhould return with pleaſure to ſuch warm and 
genuine repreſentations of human nature. Shake. 
ſpeare poſſeſſes likewiſe the merit of having 
created, for himſelf, a fort of world of præter- 
natural beings. His witches, ghoſts, fairies, 
and ſpirits of all kinds, are deſcribed with ſuch 
_ circumſtances of awful and myſterious folem- 
nity, and ſpeak a language ſo peculiar to them- 
ſelves, as ſtrongly to affect the imagination. His 
two maſter-pieces, and in which, in my opinion, 
the ſtrength of his genius chiefly appears, are 
Othello and Macbeth. With regard to his hif- 
torical plays, they are, properly ſpeaking, neither 
Tragedies nor Comedies; but a peculiar ſpecies 
of Dramatic Entertainment, calculated to deſcribe 
the manners of the times of which he treats, to 
exhibit the NPY chen, and to fix our 


imagina- 


3 
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imagination on the moſt intereſting events and 
| 3 of our own RR 


o DRAMATI C POETRY, 


RAMATIC Poetry has, among all civi- 
lized nations, been conſidered as a rational 
a uſeful entertainment, and judged worthy of 
careful and ſerious diſcuſhon. According as it 
is employed upon the light and the gay, or upon 
the grave and affeCting incidents of human life, 
it divides itſelf into the two forms, of Comedy 
or Tragedy. But as great and ſerious objects 
command more attention than little and ludicrous 
ones; as the fall of a Hero intereſts the public 
more than the marriage of a private perſon ; Tra- 
gedy has been always held a more dignified en- 
tertainment than Comedy. The one reſts upon 
the high paſſions, the virtues, crimes, and ſuf- 
ferings of mankind ; the other on their humours, 
follies, and pleaſures. Terror and pity are the 
great inſtruments of the former ; ridicule is the 
* inſtrument of the latter. 
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